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COMMENTARY 



ON 



THE GOSPELS. 



§ 12. THE CALLING OF ST MATTHEW. OF FASTING. 

(St Matth. ix. 9—17; Mark ii. 13—22; Luke v. 27—39.) 

St Matthew touches by the way upon the occasion of his 
being called to the office of an apostle, but without enlarging on 
his own personality (Subjectivitat^); sacred as might be to him 
the moment that called him to the immediate presence or proxi- 
mity of our Redeemer, yet he remains with his spiritual eye 
steadily and immoveably fixed in pure contemplation of the sub- 
lime phenomenon which he wishes to represent to his readers. 
He only mentions his calling on account of the events that were 
connected with it. Both St Mark and St Luke give to him who 
was called on this occasion the name of Levi; yet, the affinity of 
the narrative itself, together with the identity of the discourses 

^ This keeping in the background of their own persons on the part of 
the Evangelists, so apparent in the Gospels, is a highly important fea- 
ture in their distinctive character; it manifests them as chaste historians, 
that were purely absorbed by their noble and sublime subject. Against the 
inauthenticity of St Matthew, as little can be inferred from his not here 
making himself known, as against that of St John, for the same reason. 
The position of this event appears, no doubt, unchronological ; but St 
Matthew, in the first place, does not pretend to observe any chronolo- 
gical order, and in the second, thb calling certainly already presupposes 
an earlier invitation of St Matthew by Christ. 
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2 GOSPEL OF ST MATTHEW IX. 9 — 13. 

that are connected with it, compel us to regard the names, 
though different, as intended to denote one and the same person. 
The experiments made to represent them as denoting different 
persons, have turned out to be very weak.^ 

Vcr. 9. MaT^aToi = ppjiD' "Matthew," eUdu^oSy " Theodore." — 

The TiXojmv, " place where toll or custom is taken" = DSTSH IT^jIj 

V V T •• 

** house of tribute, custom house," which properly signifies, accord- 
ing to Buxtorf (Lex. Talm. p. 1065), an exchange. — The call, 
axoXov^ti fiotj " follow me," as well as the diurs h^hu fiou (iv. 19 
comp. with ver. 22), " follow after me," implies not only the 
corporeal following to which our Lord here invites him, but the 
internal spiritual following, which is the real ground for the 
former. A previous acquaintance with St Matthew is presup- 
posed, for otherwise our Redeemer would not have invited Mat- 
thew to leave his official duties ; the latter had, no doubt, al- 
ready taken the necessary steps to relieve himself from those 
duties. 

Ver. 10. St Matthew received joyfully the Saviour, who had 
called him to a nobler office; he prepared for him a ^ox^ tityaXr^y 
"a great banquet," = nnttJD» "foast," Gen. xxvi. 30. This 

word is met with, also, in St Luke xiv. 13. (Concerning rgXwvij^, 
"a publican, i.e., tax-collector," and afia§T6iiX6g, "a sinner," see on 
Matth. V. 46.) The Evangelist contrasts our Saviour, who had 
chosen a publican or tax-gatherer for his apostle, with the Pha- 
risees, who would not even permit that intercourse should take 
place with these unfortunate beings, devoted to the world, in 
whose hearts, however, frequently the noblest longing after the 
truth was excited. Yet do these Pharisees not appear exactly 
as though they had been wicked and malicious; they must be 
regarded rather as being incapable of comprehending, in con- 
sequence of their confined position, the free action of the love 
of Christ. Our Lord, therefore, affords them an insight into a 
much purer life than they were aware of, or could comprehend. 

Ver. 12, 13. Jesus describes, in a few words, his sacred office 
as the Physician of mankind. The man exposed to contagion 
may do well in shunning the diseased person ; but the physician 

^ St Mark ii. 14, calls Levi rhv rov *AX^ahv, "the son of Alpheus." 
This Alpheus is in every respect another person than the father of James 
(Matth. X. 3), for the existence of any relationship between St James 
and St Matthew, or Levi, is not rendered probable by any circumstance 
whatever. 
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liaatens to liitn to removo liis auft'ering. As a /arjo's, " physi- 
cian," the pliysician of souls, Jesus represents Iiimaelf, according 
to Exod. XV. 26, where Jehovah himself says to the wretched 
(people of) Israel: T^^ph TtfrV] ''3N. "'3. "ft"" I am tlie Lord that 
healeth thee." In the passage forming a parallel to this, in 
which Jesus speaks of his destination {!j;^«aSa/, " to have come," 
^ to tlie more usual fgp;iff3ni tit ri» xie/t^v, " to have come into the 
world," the appearance on earth of one belonging to a higher order 
of things), blxaiti, "righteous men," slands a.s an exposition by 
the side of 'exyS"t " sound, whole," as a^njrajJ.oi, " sinners," by 
the side of xaxSii ix""'' " those that arc sirlt." Without prejudice 
to the doctrine of the universal sinfulness of mankind, we yet see 
that the sacred writers frequently dmw a line of distinction be- 
tween men (comp. on Luke xv. 7); sin, as it were, concentrates 
itself in some individuals. But these arc often the very men on 
whom, in his froe grace, tho Redeemer first has compassion. The 
righteous (those that are, according to the law, loss liable to 
pnnishment) frequently perform the character of the jealous bro- 
ther on the calling home of the lost son (comp. on Luke xv. 11 
seq.) Tlie word KdXiA, "to call," expresses the ministry of our Re- 
deemer with reference to the kiJ.a^raT.ni, "sinnera;" it signities 
the gracious calling of our Lord to partake of Ins feast of joy 
(Comp. on this word, and its relation to Ixkiym, " to choose, 
Bclect," on Matthew xxii. 14.) St Luke adds: i/; /iiriiuiiar, " to re- 
pentance." which is a spurious interpolation both in St Matthew 
and St Mark, the /ttrAwia, " repentance" (see on M. iii. 2) being 
yiewed as the first step towards the kingdom of God. St Matthew 
adds, moreover, to the idea a reference to Hos. vi. 6. (The word 
v^iuiodai, "te go forth, to proceed," is used as redundant in a sense 
analogous to ?iVl> "to walk, to go forward.") The dazzling 
brightness of the coming sun clearly shines forth in the words 
of the Old Testament seer; the life manifested in aelf-denying 
love appears as outshining all otlior aacrifices: t^Vl TlJJSmon 
mj' " mercy have I desired, and not sacrifice." Hence, tbe 
Bacriflces do not seem abrogated in those words; but, on the 
contrary, consummated in tho veritable Sacrifice, of which all 
the others are but types, Tlie expression ^D^■ "grace, favour, 
meicy," ^ iJuet, " pity, compassion, mercy," signifies love, in so 
far aa it manifests itself, i.e. as it is displayed, towards those 
that are unhappy, and where it nifords no enjoyment to the be- 
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slower, but only a pure Belt^aacrifice. Such an explanation of 
tlie ygAfiiLara, I'sfd, " sacred words," to tto y^aiJ-fLartTi, " acrlbes, 
expounders of the Scriptures (see note 1, p. 327), was for them- 
selves a powerful exhortation to the inrdtaia, " repentance." 

Vcr. 1 4. Afterthis, these same Pharisees (according to St Luke), 
or rather certain disciples of St John who happened to be pre- 
sent (a«cordiny to St Matthew), or both in common (as 9t Mark, 
sinking all distinction between tlie two, says), bring forward 
another peculiarity of the circle of the disciples of Jesus — the 
abandonment of fasting and standing prayer (Luke v, 33), oa 
which things even the Baptist himself, according to his Old Tes- 
tament point of view, laid great stress. 

Ver. 15. The Redeemer immediately goes to the root of these 
outward and peculiar formalities, as one who always penetrated 
into the doptha of the spirit, i.e. who always viewed tilings in 
their spiritual bearing, and sets at once before tliem the diffe- 
rence of the economies of the Old and New Testament. In the 
first place, says Jesus, the peculiar nature of the kingdom of 
God does not re3t on such estemal matters — the life thereof 
will hereafter exhibit itself in the church in a far diiferent ana- 
logy with the Old Testament. He concludes by comparing him- 
self to a bridegroom, and his disciples to the friends of the 
bridegroom, and leaves them to draw from this comparison the 
inference necessarily required to illustrate the point at issue or 
before them. As marriage is the season for the most indwelling 
sentiments of joy, so must also be our Lord's appearance in 
the world; streams of light and of life overflow all hearts, eat- 
ing and drinking, gay enjoyment, appear as the sensible out- 
ward manifestation of the inward joy and happiness of the 
spirit. Suffering, as exemplified by fasting, could only super- 
vene by the death of the bridegroom; but then, indeed, it would 
be a sufiering the more bitter and the more acute. The re- 
markable parts of this parable are, in the first place: that the 
disciples are designated wol rw m/ipSMc, " sons of the bridal- 
chamber" {^= ■ja^avj/i.ipm, companions of the bridegroom in the 
bridal-chamher, tu/iipiuv ^ nSH'' "tli6 veil, or veiled chamber"), 

' t^Qri' "^^^ ^^ the name which the Jews of old gave to the veil, or 
oovering, which was supported by four posts, beneath or within whti:h 
the marriage ceremony was always performed. It resembles Tery much 
the canopy used in the Church of Rome on high festivals, which ia ge- 
nerally burue over the individual who is to perform high mass, and who, 
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tliey eipreaa metaphorically, iiideed, together with all believers, 
the bride herself. (Comp. Ephua. v. 23 sqq.) There ia, how- 
ever, also admissible another legitimate view taken of the dis- 
ciples, according to which they appoar as the firet rays of the 
rising sun of the spiritual world sent forth amoug mankind ; hence 
they are exhibited as introducing th« heavenly bridegroom, as it 
were, to his earthly bride. In Oie secmid place, it is obscure how 
tie oral a-ra^ri, " when he shall bo taken away," is to be brought 
into connection with the expression iijin-iuaiivinv, " they shall fast,' 
by which it is followed, If we assume it to signify the death of 
the Redeemer on the cross, it then would appear as though its 
meaning were: that the church would fast during the whole time 
of his absence and until the period of his return in glory. This 
idea, however, cannot well be received as truly conformable to 
our purpose, because the resurrection of our Redeemer at once 
dispelled again the sorrow for his death, and yet our Sariour 
could hardly have intended to say that his disciples would only 
fast the one day during which he remained in the grave. IVe 
must look, therefore, for a spiritual conception, or mode of view- 
ing of the question at issue, which, dispelling the difficulties, 
grasps the eternal bearing which the words of our Lord display. 
For his words ara spirit and life (John vi. 63), and as such, 
therefore, they must possess for the church in all ages their spi- 
ritual signification. What Christ here says is applicable to his 
disciples of all times ; sometimes they do rejoice, and sometimes 
they fast. It is manifest that the question at issue is not so 
much respecting the bodily presence of our Redeemer (imitipJa ait- 
Sorfl, " the visible sojourning"), which, for example, was certainly 
no bridal joy to Judas, as his internal spiritual presence in the 
souls of men {i-jiSTUMa »Miri, "perceptible sojourning"). But this 
pnisonco of our Redeemer is more glorious and efficacious after 
bis resurrection than it was before. The words of Jesus, under- 
stood in this sense, afford as their result the profound idea that 
an internal vicissitude takes place even in believers, which is a 
ncissitude of Hght and darkness (Jam. i. 17), inasmuch as there 
reigns within them at one time a nuptial joy, and, at another, 
gnet for the departed bridegroom has the ascendancy, and that, 

on such occasions, invariBbly carries the tabernacle, i.e. the sacred feesel 
oontoining the host. It is nut unhkc a four-post beilatead, the lower por- 
tion of it, of connw. bein;; remoTe<l, find i^i in use among the Jews at the 
prcMDt day, to whom it is known under the above name. — T. 
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according to these alternations^ their outward life also assumes 
varied hues depending more or less thereon. Yet the joyous 
disposition is viewed as predominating under the New Testa- 
ment, whereas it is the grave and serious frame of mind which 
reigns under the Old Testament. 

Vcr. 16, 17. But since the remark of the Pharisees and of 
the disciples of St John contained something which seemed to 
require a reply (ver. 14), our Lord demonstrates to them in 
conversation, by means of two parables or similes (St Luke 
V. 36 uses, on this occasion, the expression ^'a^a/SoX^, " a para- 
ble," which may here be applied in the more extended sense 
of the word; see on this head Matth. xiii.), that the two dispen- 
sations do not admit of being confounded together. The new 
spirit demands the new form, and even though we may meet in 
the New Testament life with forms which are nearly related to 
the Old Testament state of things, yet are they different from 
those phenomena of life which existed purely under the law. 
Both similes certainly express the same meaning; but they 
differ in regard to point of view from which they are conceived, 
and the difference between these two points of view explains the 
difference which exists between the similes themselves.^ In 
the former, that which is new is viewed as something merely 

^ Neander in his Kl. Gelegenheitsschr. (smaller occasional works) p. 
144, explains these similes in such a manner, that he does not admit 
them to have reference to the Old and the New Testament, but as bearing 
upon the disciples of John, who here appear as the interrogators, so that 
Christ laid open or explained to them that which caused their surprise at 
the difference of their own way of life and that of his disciples. For, this 
surprise was foimded on the circumstance that they, the disciples of John, 
were as yet moving in the sphere of obsolete or antiquated Judaism, 
and were not able to conceive or comprehend the spirit of his new doc- 
trine. Hence, it would avail them little even were he to invite them to 
adopt the new way of life of his disciples. The old garment of the old 
nature cannot well be mended with a single patch of new cloth ; where- 
ever regeneration has not as yet taken place, there the mending in 
detail will not be durable. Although this view contains much that 
is commendable, yet do I decide in favour of that exposition according 
to which the contrast existing between the Old and the New Testament 
forms the main point of both similes; the whole connection imperatively 
demands this. The difference of the similes is sufficiently explained by 
the remarks made concerning the different points of view from which 
they are taken, which is equally well suited to assist in the solution of 
other difficulties to be met with in the parables of the Gospel history. 
(Comp. on Luke xviii. 1 sqq.) 
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incidentali b» a. means to remedy antiquated evila and necessi- 
ties, for in this light the Gospel must Iiave appeared to tlie 
Pharisees, looking down from their own confined point of view; 
and in the second simile, on the contrary, that which is new is 
regarded as that which is esaential, that which is old is regarded 
as the mere form — thus, according to the truth, did they stand 
in relation to one another. Thus, by the combination of hoth 
similes, our merciful Lord, ever ready lovingly to aid and have 
compassion on human weakness, ministered fully to the wants 
of the whole human species. The Pharisees themselves could not 
but see that they were unable to screen the imperfections of their 
dispensation, i.e. that of the Old Testament, by the supcrinduc- 
tion of the Gospel element, which could produce as little bene- 
ficial effect as a piece of new cloth would, if put on an old cloak 
or garment. ('Rt/^^ii/**, "a patch," is only used in this place; 
according to Suidas, it is ri r-p wguriaif, imfJoXXi/ntot, " that wliich 
is laid upon what was there before." A patch or piece of clotli, 
in as far as it is viewed as filling up a rent, is called: ^xkigmfMi, 
"a filling up." Tdxti from j^saw, "to rend, to tear," signifies a 
piece torn ofi", a rag; a/mfos, " not yet fulled, or dressed.") St 
Luke V. 36 views the simile in a different light. He concoivea 
a piece torn ofi' a new garment, and applied to the mending of 
an old one. This involves a double disadvantage. For, in the 
first place, damage is done to the new garment, and, in the 
second, the new piece agrees not with the old garment. This 
mode of viewing the simile is evidently based on the endeavour 
to render these two similes more homogeneous in themselves, 
for, according to the view of St Luke, the New Testament would 
be the rww cloak, as compared with, or in contrast to, the Old 
Testament ; but it is for this very reason that we prefer the re- 
presentation of St Matthew and St Mark; the narrative of 8t 
Luke appears somewhat modfiiod. (The reading: atrt i/utrhu xeti- 
tv *x""'i' " ^^^^ from a new garment," as contained in the test 
of St Luke^ is no doubt authentic, it has perhaps been omitted, 
merely in ortier to assimilate the narrative of St Luke to the 
description given by both the other Evangelists.) In the second 
simile is brought forward, in a prominent manner, the relation 
exiating between form and substance, as seen from the New 
Testament jKiint of view; the substance must produce, by means 
of its innate creative power, a form analogous to its own cha- 
racter; whenever human self-will forces the spirit into obsolete 
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forms, tlie immediate result is a rending of the form, and at tte 
same timo an unaucccssful and irre^lar operation of the sub- 
stance; its innate power reveals itself, no doubt, but only in ir- 
regular plienomcna, which aro, on the whole, anything but 
salutary. The simile is as simple and comprehensible as it ia 
wonderfully profound and full of fine moaning. As, for instance, 
the comparison of the life-principle of the Gospel with the most 
spiritual -physical production leads to various ideas. (The aaxoi, 
■utres, "bottles sc. of sltin;" according to the eastern custom, 
skins, inwardly smeared or lined with pitch, were used for tlie 
preservation of wines; these vessels were convenient for trans- 
port on asses and camels.) St Luke adds, moreover, another 
trait (v. 39) which is highly characteristic, and which is pointed 
at the Pharisees. The loving Saviour finds an excuse for those 
hearts that have grown up in tlie habitual practice of the old 
statutes and habits, and does not think it unfounded or unrea- 
sonable that they should find it difficult to step beyond the 
magic circle of old spiritual habits, and venture themselves on a 
new and tempestuous (sprudeludes) element of life. The old, 
ahhougli in itself more austere (as is the Old Testament, when 
compared with the New), becomes mitigated and rendered plead- 
ing through habit; we cannot reconcile it to the taste at first 
(iiaiaij, " immediately"). But this very expression, at the same 
time, gently incites us to enter the new life of the spirit which 
was brought by our Redeemer to mankind. 



§ 13. HEALTNO OF THE WOMAN WITH THE BLOODY ISSUE. 
RAISING FROM DEATH THE DAUaHTEB OF JAIRDS. 



(St Matthew ix. 18—26; St Mark v. 22—43; St Luke viii. 
40—65. 



After recording these conversations, which took place at 
the feast given at his own house, St Matthew proceeds to 
present Jesus before us as a worker of miracles. Storr (Evang. 
Gesch. des Joh. p. 303,) is no doubt right in saying, that 
St Matthew (up to ix. 36,) has brought together aJl that 
which occurred in his dwelling, and before his own eyes; hence, 
with regard to the chronology, we must here unhesitatingly 
follow St Matthew, inasmuch as the other two Evangelists im- 
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mediately pass over witb vague formulas from the two parables 
to other narratives. (Comp. St Mark ii. 23; St Luke vi. 1.) 
But it must appear the more striting, that St Matthew de- 
scribes the very events which occurred immediately after hia 
calling, in his own immediate presence, in a manner so little 
graphic, whereas both St Mark and St Lube present tlie occur- 
rence in so minute and picturesque a form. The features which 
they add to the narrative before us, are, as usual, it ib true, partly 
unessential, as for example, when they give the name of the 
Archon, the ago of the damsel, the circumstance of the woman 
suffering from the issue of blood having sought the aid of phy- 
sicians; yet, other traits there are which enter deeply into 
the general character of tho narrative, as the sending of 
messengers to inform Jaims that the death of his child had 
taken place, the notice that Jesus perceived within himself 
that virtue had gone out of him. Here, then, iu a way not to 
be mistaken, do we find the fa(A itself once more proved that 
St Matthew, in his narratives, writes without precision, and 
apparently not as an eye-witness; the only question is, whe- 
ther the inferences drawn from this fact are correct, if wo for 
this reason deny to St Matthew tho authorship of his Qospel. 
A want of clearness and precision in his narration, a limited 
power of comprehension in matters connected with external cir- 
cumstances, is all that can be concluded with safety therefrom. 
But all this may consist very well with the character of an 
Apostle with whom spirituality, in the sense of mental superior- 
ity, (Geistreiehheit) is uo requisite, but spirituality of thought. 
Besides, St Matthew did not lay himself out to notice, in a more 
special manner, the outward form of events, as is the case with 
St Mark. Besides, in both narratives related in this section, our 
Redeemer presents himself to our view once more as a heaveuly 
manifestation, such, indeed, as the inost inward longing of hu- 
manity sighs for, aa the ideal perfection of itself With the moat 
holy and most pure will of God, he combines a fulness of divine 
life- bestowing power, which was poured out in a life-giving 
stream over the fields of this poor world of man, through which 
ho passed. Raised far above the miseries and necessities of 
earthly life, he does not withdraw his blessed presence there- 
from, but on the contrary, he lovingly descends into the lowest 
regions of misery, causes death and sin to be swallowed up for 
ever, and wipes away the tears from off all faces (Isa. xiv. 8). 
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Such a Redeemer the prophets had prayed for, with a glowing 
and heartfelt desire, and in the hope which springs from faith, 
had promised him, at the command of the Spirit, — we see him 
rule and act in the New Testament, both in his Divine and 
human character, as an incomparable phenomenon, which at- 
tracts towards itself, with an irresistible and enchanting power, 
all those hearts that are susceptible of noble impressions. He 
is truly the Saviour of his own body! (the church) Ephes. v. 23. 
St Matthew ix. 18, connects that which follows through the 
passage ravra avrou XaXovvrog avroTg, literally, " while he was speak- 
ing these things to them," in a direct manner with that which 
preceded it. {"A^uv, "a ruler, chief person," is here = a^wi» 
TTis (fvmyuyvig, "a ruler of the synagogue,'* (Luke viii. 41,) d^Krvv- 
dyuyof, (Mark v. 32,) chief or moderator of the syuagogue, 
who directed the convocations, fiDiSn ttJ^*^-^ Instead of e/VeXtfwF, 
" coming in or to," must be read, no doubt, tig ix^wv, " one com- 
ing," since St Matthew frequently uses tTg, " one," for r/;, " a 
certain one," (viii. 19; xvi. 14; xviii. 28; xix. 16,) according 
to the analogy of the Hebrew term *7nN> " one," which is in 

T V 

the Aram. lang. -Tpf. — The name 'idn^og is =•^'1^1, "Jair," 

Numb, xxxii. 41 ; Deut. iii. 14). Jairus, according to or in St 
Matthew, at once declares the damsel already dead, whereas, 
according to St Mark and St Luke, this announcement is made 
only at a later period by messengers; but, because St Matthew 
wished to omit this particular circumstance, he was therefore 
necessitated, in order to bring forward the occurrence in a com- 
plete manner, to represent the child as dying, when her father 
hastened to Jesus to pray him for aid. Tliere are some persons 
who on this occasion, or on reading this narrative, imagine ex- 
periments to have been made on the dead child; in that case the 
message of the servants would refer to their insuflSciency for 

* Each synagogue, according to Jahn, (Archaeologia Biblica, § 372,) 
had several elders, who were presided over by a person selected from 
among themselves, and who was called JlDiSH tTN*^* dtfp^/tfui'a/fijyotf, 

• • ■ 

or as the text has it, *' ruler or moderator of the synagogue, (house of 
prayer)" a title which was not seldom applied likewise to all of them. 
The office or duty of the elders was to convene assemblies, to select as 
well as to invite all such persons that would have to read in the assem- 
bly, and to address it, and to preserve order throughout the proceeding, 
and in the synagogue itself —-See also Vitringa de Synag. Vet. Ub. ii. 
c. 11. ~T. 



awakening once more the dead body. St Luke viii. +2 observes, 
by way of digression, tliat the child was 12 years old, and that 
it was the only daughter of tlie Archon. (Tlie expression 
IJMn-/stiii, must be viewed as St Luke vii. 12, i.e. aa " only bom.") 

Ver. 19. The diaciples went witli our Lord, who followed the 
call of the agonised father, and both Bt Mark and fit Luke de- 
pict the scene, showing what a crowd of people followed, and 
how they tiironged Jesus, (St Mark v. 24, euHiT^^an, " they 
thronged;" St Luke viii. t2, auii'miyov, "they pressed hard 
upon.") Rudeness, curiosity, and good-will, were mingled to- 
gether in the motley crowd, JeauB bore with them all. 

Ver. 20. And now there pressed forward a woman tliat was 
diseased with an issue of blood; slie had suffei-cd for 12 years, — 
had employed physicians and human aid, but all in vain; nay, 
Jier disease had even rendered her poor. (The expression iavuvdiK, 
" to spend," of Mark, = TiogarcL'/Jexiii, " to spend entirely," of iSt 
Luke, signifies to exiiend, to lavish, but with the accessory 
notion of lavishing in vain. St Luke viii. 43, jSios, " life, living," 
opet facuitates, "riches," Luke xv. 12, 30; xxi. 4.) She appears 
as a picture of one despairing of human aid in the greatest dia- 
tresa. The faith of the woman was great, but still she imagined 
that she required by all means a bodily torn-h in order to be 
cured; she went behind. Jesua to toudi the hem of his garment. 
Unlike that strong believer the centurion (Matth. viii. 8), she 
knew not that the power of Jesus was efficacious even from 
afar off. A mistaken shame, no doubt, might have prevented the 
Bufferer from discovering her situation to Christ; slie trusted to 
obtain aid, even though slie were only to touch his garment. It 
is evident that she was struck with the idea of a sacred atmo- 
sphere, which enveloped the heavenly visitant, into the middle 
of which she must strive to enter. She conceived the gar- 
ment as the conductor of the powers. (Comp. Matth. xiv. 26.) 
The woman's ideas could hardly have been free from ma- 
terial notions concerning the wondrous powers of Jesus; but 
happily it was not the imaginations of her iiead tliat were to 
cure her, but the faith she harboureil in her htart, and this was 
ardent, and pleasing to our Lord. ( Kjamrfiei- ^ fiyig, "fringe 
tassels," Numb. xv. 38; Deut. sxii. 12. Comp. on Matth. xxiii. 
5.) But only St Mark and St Luke describe more explicitly 
the effect produced by this touch of the believing woman, and 
that which was consequent upon it. S( Mark v. 29 uses the 
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eignificant expression: i^^^avin ii miyii nZ aJ/iMm, " tlic fountaiu 
of the blood was dried up," to signify a radical cure of the deep- 
rooted disease; and adds: iytu r^ aiLftan, " she perceived in her 
body," i.e. she experienced a peculiar bodily feeling, wliich af- 
forded her tbe connction of tlie malady being removed. Miung, 
"a scourge," sc. 0iou, "of God," comp. 2 Mace. ix. 11, every 
disease, rightly understood, is the consequence of sm; hence, 
the punishment of God, which is intended to lead to a know- 
ledge of these. Comp. the comment, to Matth. ix, 2.) But 
with this, both narratives combine a description of the conduct 
of Jesus towards tbe healed woman, which is altogether peculiar 
to this narrative. 8t Mark observes, v. 30, that Jesus perceived 
that a virtue had gone out of him; St Luke, in explanation, 
adds, that Jesus himself uttered the words: iymt iu»«/w> i^iXAiD- 
aay At' c/uX, literally, " I perceive that power lias gone forth from 
me." Tbe disciples, in their spiritual non-age, seek for the 
cause of the question of Jesus in the pressure produced by the 
people, and wonder at the conduct of Christ; but he, looking 
round with a searching eye, {(njii/3xiasro, "ho looked round," 
Mark v. 32,) and the woman, feeling herself discovered, comes 
and confesses, ii ^ akiav K-^an ai/nv, "for what cause she 
touched him," and indeed itii-xiw iratrhi roS XaoD, " in tbe presence 
of all the people," as St Luko, ver. 47, adds, not without reason. 
What strikes us jir^ in this description is, that Jesus makes use 
of the expression aira/tj; ili^-Souaoi i«' ifitij, " power has gone forth 
from me. In consequence of this, the imagination begins to 
reason, i.e. to draw conclusions, that the power has operated by 
an involuntary process, whereby the action would become incon- 
sistent. The words in themselves, however, evidently do not 
imply that tbe power emanated from Christ involuntarily; but 
we should as little take offence at the idea of the actual emana- 
tion of the power, as when the church teaches that the Spirit 
proceedeth from the Father nnd the Son, and that it is poured 
out into the hearts of the faithful. Tlie fulness of spiritual life, 
which our Redeemer bore in himself, revealed itself as is the 
nature of the spirit, in its creative and curative character, and 
that is what is expressed in the words bwa/j^n Ejif;^sra/, " power 
went forlli," as the radiance beams forth from tbe fire when it 
shines and warms.' This veritable mode of expression, on the 

' Hence il i«, indeed, that all those pasMgen, iw for example St 
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Ret hand, forms a powerful contrast to that empty view 
according to which Jesus is said to have ministered and cured 
without the pouring forth of power from within liim. But tho 
view that the efficacy of Cliriat took place in this case involun- 
tarily, seems to bo favoured, because of the question, Who has 
touched me? in connection with the passage, I felt a virtue go 
out of mo; if Christ indeed knew not that he had performed a 
cure, and whom lie Iiad cured, the wliole transaction appears aa 
maginat, and is quite unworthy of tlio Lord. Every one of his 
cures must bo viewed as an act well known to Christ, and which 
stands in a perfect connection with the person to be healed, and 
with his moral condition. Meanwhile, in the reflections which fol- 
low, this feature becomes apparent likew-ise in this case. It was 
the moral cure, indeed, that had induced our Lord, who had 
well perceived her bashful faith, and who did not desire to bring 
upon her ehame and confusion, to draw her from her conceal- 
ment, and to bring her forward to the light. Without address- 
ing her, he compels her of lierself to come forward, and to over- 
come the false shame which had prevented her from coming 
freely and openly before our Lord, and laying before him her 
neccsiiitous case. In her secret approach to our Lord, in order to 
touch his garment, was, no doubt, contained faith ; yet therein 
her mode of proceeding was not pure and single-minded; the 
fear of man and a false bashfulness were at tho bottom of all 
this, and these had as yet to be overcome. It would have been, 
nevertheless, too bard upon her to have required from her soli- 
citation previous to the cure being effected, and that she should 
have spoken out openly before the people; hence, our amiable 
Lord mitigated the hardship by permitting her to do so after 
the cure had been performed, and thus lie assisted her in lier 
courBe through the narrow pathway. But he could not disbur- 
den her entirely from this affair, for it was suhsernent to her 
birth into the new hfe. Thus we attain the moral point of view 
of this event, and in Christ we shall perceive everything contri- 
buting to man's temporal and everlasting welfare, planned and 
arranged in due order, according to the measure of his bouudless 
love. Only we might ask, whether it was not untruth to inquire, 

Motth. xlv. 30: Mark iii. 10; vi. 56; Luke ri. l!l, in which it U nar- 
rated, that DiADV ]>eople supplicated our Lonl to permit them to touch 
his cloak, and thnt they were cured, afford no difficulties, becauM tfaa 
cures here appear clearly as the actions of his wilL 
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r/V a->\/dfitv6s fMv; literally, "who is he that toucheth me,^' when 
he knew of her ? But if we only consider that Christ wished to 
hring her to a confession, and that the concealing of the convic- 
tion cannot possibly here be in question, no one can find herein 
a stumbling-block and offence, as little as if a father were to put 
the question to the mass of his children, who has done that ? 
well knowing the guilty one, and yet being desirous to obtain 
his free confession of his guilt.^ 

Ver. 22. After this conquest of the woman obtained over her 
old nature, it was time to comfort her, and to cause to grow up 
freely and healthily the faith which at first had revealed itself 
but timidly. During the process or course of the cure, the 
6{fvafiis, " power," of Christ appears as the causa ej/iciens, " effi- 
cient cause," and the T/Vr/^, " faith," of the woman, as the con- 
ditio sine qua non, "the necessary condition;" both in their 
combined effects achieved the work. Our Lord gave her peace, 
not only in mere words, but in the essential eflScacy of the 
Spirit. 

St Mark and St Luke proceed to record what form circum- 
stances assumed in the course of Christ's progress to the house of 
Jairus. There came messengers (d^rb roD d^x'^vmyutyov, "from 
those of the ruler of the synagogue," sc. 60DX0/, "servants,") and 
announced the deatli of the child, (see above on Matth. ix. 18,) 
beseeching him not to trouble Jesus. The Redeemer comforts 
the trembling fatlier, who was wavering in his faith, and urrives 
at last at the house. Both narrators anticipate, i.e. observe here, 
as if by way of digression, that Christ took with him into the 
house only certain persons named by them ; the careful St Mark 
mentions it once more in its right place, in ver. 40. 

Ver. 23. According to the custom of the Jews, who hastened 
their funerals in an unusual manner, Jesus found funeral music 
already there (auX^jra/, " minstrels"), and crying (St Mark has 
dXaXa^j/f), wailing (x^ritfSa/, pectus plangerCy "to beat the 
breast," = lugere, " to mourn"), mourners assembled before the 
dwelling. The Redeemer interrupted their noise with the 
words: oux drri^avt rh xo^atf/ov, "the damsel is not dead," without 

1 According to Eu^eh, Hist. Eccl. viii. 10, there was set up in Caesa- 
rea Paneas the statue of Christ cast in bronze, representing the woman 
suffering from the issue of blood in the act of touching his garment. 
We have no reason to doubt the veracity of this narrative, inasmuch as 
the fact is in itself anything but improbable. 
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minding their derision. This declaration of Christ is bo plain 
and natural, that persona ought never to have ventured to tam- 
per wit)i it.' TJie luiraclea of our Lord require no hand to help 
tliero forward; their very want of ostentation adds to their 
grand and stupendous character. The addition dXXa %a'iiu&ci, 
" but she is sleeping," does not permit us to view or comprehend 
the first expression as though it meant "slie is not dead, inas- 
much as it is my intention to resuscitate her," or "inasmuch as 
what I intend doing must be regarded as being already accom- 
plished." The contraat: bux i-^\iait, ix?^ xa^tiiAu, "she is not 
dead but sleepeth," which is repeated verbatim by all the three 
Evangelists, permits of no prevarication. We have here, conse- 
quently, no raising from, death in the true sense of the word, in- 
asmuch OS it is probable tliat the child was in a state of deep 
fainting or traucej* but even if viewed in this light, is the act 

' SfraitM and De WfUt are of opinion, that the Gospel writers see in 
this namtire a raising from the ilead ; thii^ the;f only do, no doubt, in 
order to be ttble the more easily to declare it mythical. I cannot 
affroe with HchlrieTTnachir, who 8ce.s herein a raiding from death, because 
Chriflt declares openly, she is not d<^ad. Assuniiny: it to be a raising 
Iroai the dead, the words cur. airtirai, " she is not dead," will then con- 
tain an nntriitk, for even if Christ did mjsc her. she must hare first 
been dead. In John xi. 1 1 we read of Lazarus, xtKd/iriTai, " be sleepeth 
the sleep," which might well be used, considering the ambiguity of the 
word; hut Christ could not hare said of him, o'jx a<ri()aiii, "be is not 
dead." It ia, therefore, only the passage in St Matth. xi. 5, that affords 
some semblance, where it is mentioned along with many other mtra- 
clea of Christ; nx^el iyti^otrai, " the dead were raised up." That seems 
to presuppose or imply, that St Matthew bad been relating some instancee 
of nusing the dead : but, this passage eicept«d, his Gospel contains no 
narratire of the kind. But a reflection such as this must not be assumed 
in any way in St Matthew ; the passage li, 5 betrays a very general 
character, and in it may quite well stand yjiikil ffifivartuai, "tlie lame 
iralk," even though no history of the kind has been related, just as 
aU notice of (be cures of demoniacs ia wanting, although St Mat- 
thew bod already rektted such. Finally, we might conclude, from 
the plural nxgtl iyil^nrai, " the dead are raised up," that St Matthew 
must bare related many raisings from the dead. In posEogcs such oa 
the#e, the Evangelists added for tbcir readers, from tradition, those por- 
tions necessaiy for their completion. But, even if thb occurrence is no 
raising from death, it still remains a mirnculous act. For, the miracle is 
contained in the cure of the child of her deadly disease, which bad 
plunged ber into the sleep of death. 

* Physicians distinguish m/neope (Minting) from af/ihyria (suspended 
■diiination, apparent death); by the latter they understand the state of 
miqiension of all vital functions, i.e. that state of the body (during 
life) in which the pulsation of the heart and arteries cannot be per- 
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performed by our Lord of less importance/ Does he not present 
himself through such open declarations in the light of the purest 
moral grandeur? The moment of actual death, whtdi cannot 
be fathomed by human knowledge, Jesus could seize upon at ita 
individual instant, and hence he declares that it has not yet 
takon placo here; but the circumstance of his knowing it, that 
he knew it long before ho arrived, that he understood how to &x 
the time and circumstances thereof; herein, indeed, is contained 
the miracle of this act, Wliat was unknown to all of them {St 
Luke viii. 63, tHirn on iiri^oinv, " knowing that she was dead," 
because they had tried ev«ry means to raise the dead) was 
known to him, without having seen the child; and he expressed 
openly what he knew, and produced thereby life and faitk 
This open declaration contributed in no way whatever to dimi- 
nish his miracle in the eye of those that were present; but, on 
the contrary, it was thereby elevated, raised more glorious (St 
Mark v. +2, St Luke viii. 56). Having here likewise in view 
the moral impression, Jesus collects from among the rude moas 
(in whom derision is as easily excited as stupid astonishment) a 
small flock of sensitive souls; to them he permitted the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of beholding the return to life of the damsel 
ill all its touching expression, in order that they might thereby 
be excited, sacredly and solemnly, to express their thanks to 
God, But our Lord commanded them to conceal this impres- 
sion in the deepest recesses of their hearts, in order not to lose 
again, through their busy talkativeness, the little spark of life 
but just ignited (Mark v. +3, Luke viii. 5b'. Concerning this, 
comp. the Comment, on Matth. viii. 4.) The careful St Mark 
records, moreover, what happened in the presence of the parents, 
and of St Peter, St John, and St James. (Respecting the pre- 
sence of these three apostles only on many occasions, comp. on 
Matth. X. 2.) Jesus took her by the hand and called, NJT'TD 
^fn (Talitha cumi), "child, or damsel, arise." (Tlie noun sub- 
stantive is the Syriac form of nSU' which signifies lamb, and 
which was frequently used when speaking of cliildrcn.) It were 

ceived, in fact, it is a total auspensioD of the powers of the mind and 
body. It is this which roust liere be Huppoaed. The hiatotj of 
Eutychus (Acts of the Apostlea ix. 7 aqq.) ia very Bimilar to it. Of 
the youth mentioned, St Paul sa-ya ; k -^-vx^ awrsu iv alrf ierlv, " his life 
is in him." words which explain the passage occurring: in our narrative 
(Luke viii. 65,) iviargi-^t ro vnujia, " the spirit returned." 
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best here to look upon the calling of Christ to the damsel, his 
life-bestowing word, as the medium of resuscitation. Of the 
application of any other means not tlie slightest mciitioD is 
made, and there is no reason for suppoBing that such was the 
ca^e; it is not absolutely impossible but that they might have 
been used, inasmuch as Jcbus makes use, in other cases, of cer- 
tain means or remedies (see on Mark vii. S3). But, because alt 
ia recorded in a plain straightforward manner, where it did 
happen, hence it is natural to suppose, that where no such 
thing IS spoken of, even there also it did not take place. Christ 
and his apostles, free from every cltarlatanism, represent the 
most wonderful occurrences in the most plain and simple manner, 
and aa our Lord, when feeding thousands with a few loaves, true 
to his Imman nature, nevertheless commanded them to collect 
faithfully and minutely the crumbs which remained, so in like 
manner also does he who is himself tlie life, and who shall here- 
after awaken all the dead with Iiis voice (John v. 25), command 
that the little child whom he has raised from its trance, and 
whom he confesses twt to have been dead, should be supplied 
with food (St Mark v. 43, Luke viii. £5). He thus permits 
everything to proceed in a simple human way, and manifests, 
indeed, thereby a truth of the internal life, which forms, in a 
peculiar manner, the true foil to his great actions, 



§ 14. UKALINO OF TWO BLIND UEN, AND OP A DDMB MAN. 

(Matthew ix. 27—34.) 

St Matthew alone relates that, during the time which Jeaus 
spent in his house, ho cured therein two blind men and a 
dumb roaji. Tlie words: aii-i. ii i^tf^<ifi.i<iai¥ ISti, x. r. X. (v. 32), 
"*a they went out, behold," &c., immediately connect the cure 
of the dumb man with that of the blind men. The nearly simi- 
lar narrative recorded by St Matth. xii. 22 sqq. must be re- 
garded, therefore, as a different event. The accusation of the 
Pharisees: ii rfi of^nn rut haiiioiiiH i\3a\>.u ra iaiftitia, literally, 
" ho casts forth the demons through the prince of the demons" 
(ver. 34), will be inquired into more fully in that place, Since 
these two narratives of the cures here effected offer no dif- 
ficulties tliat may not be solved by means of the remarks 
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previously made; hence, the only circumstance deserving of 
notice is, that tlie xuphf &ai/ijnil^iii,no(, "dumb man possessed 
with a devil" (ver. 32), must be eonaidered as perfectly distinct 
from a dumb man, suffering from organic imperfection. The 
former is dumb in consequence of psychical influences which his 
body is in aubjectioii to. This, no doubt, must have assumed the 
form of a species of mania; but this mania must not be viewed 
as an imagination, but as the consequence of real effects pro- 
duced by the powers of the enemy. Their being van<iuished by 
the lighf^giving power of the Redeemer, restores in the sufferer 
the just balance of the psychical and physical relations. This 
mode of viewing the Scriptures which ascribes real effects to real 
causes, but which more especially does not acknowledge the ex- 
istenoe of psychical phenomena without their adequate spiritual 
causes, oertainly appears as simple as it is profound. 



§ 15. SENDING FORTH OP THE APOSTLES. 

(St Matth. ix. 35— X. 42; St Mark vi. 7— 11; St Luke ix. 1— fi.) 

After liaving represented Jesus in chaps, yiii. and ix. as a 
worker of miracles, St Matthew gives in chap. x. a collection of 
the Redeemer's laconic sayings similar to that given in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. A transition expressed in general terms, 
such as we Jiave seen already in St Matthew iv. 23 sqq., here 
leads him thereto. He remarks bow Jesus wandered about, Low 
he taught, and how he healed tlie sick. A confinement of his 
benefits to Galilee atone ia not herein to be traced ; on the con- 
trary, the words of St Matthew are so generalised that it is evi- 
dent that a fixed designation of the localities of the various oc- 
currences never entered into, or formed part of, his design. 
But then the Evangelist sets forth how the minute perception 
which our Redeemer obtained in his wanderings into the state 
of the people excited in him the most heartfelt compassion for 
the calamitous situation of the people of God — ^and it was in- 
deed this which formed the motive of his sending forth the dis- 
ciples. (Concerning rwXaj';^n'^iit3«(, " for the bowels to liave 
yearned, i.e. to have felt great compassion," see on Luke i. 78, 
it signifies or expresses very properly the maternal compassion 
for her helpless child. Instead of the usual ix\tXu/i,in,, " faint- 
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ii^' — IsXinStu, " to become faint, exhausted," used wlion Bpuak- 
ing of the failing or exhaustion of powers of any kind, Gal. vi. 
9; Heb. xii. 3 — the more rare mode of expression inuT^im 
should no doubt, as byGrieabach, be adopted in the text, "worn 
out by the cares of life, and scattered [i^iii^/iitei] by wolves, like 
sheep without a shepherd," Respecting this figure, comp. 
John X, 3 sqq.) The general idea with which this is connerted: 
« /jiif ^givfiii -rtiXif X. r. X., " for the harvest truly ia plenteous," 
&c., stands, St Luke x. 2, in a closer, more definite connection 
on the sending forth of the seventy disciples, whence wo refer to 
our comment on that passage. St Matthew only introduces it 
hore as betokening the fundamental disposition of the soul of 
Jesus, from wliich emanated the idea of sending out the twelve 
apoatlea, which is given in immediate connection therewith. 
Tlie idea thus expressed marks likewise the development of the 
time and of tho people for the reception of the divine doctrine, 
as well as the need of such teachers as were able to remedy 
their true necessity in an effcctxial manner. 

The body of the twelve apostles, it is evident, is here assumed 
as already existing; of its formation the Evangelist speaks as 
little as of the calling of the single members, if wo except tho 
fragmentary notice (iv. 18 sqq.) Both St Mark and St Luke 
prove themselves here likewise more accurate in their relations; 
they eombine their catalogues of the apostles with the remark 
that Cbriat has expressly chosen and installed them as a body. 
(St Hark iii. H, xkl Kr«;ij« iuBna, ha urn /ttr avnv, literally " and 
he ordained twelve that they should be v.'ith him." More precise 
vet 19 Luke vi. 1 3, a^e0iputi)« rsu; (io^tiTai aurou, Kai ixXf^d/ttMi av 
svTWf itiifKa, oui xal i'mn-it.Bu;* uniftatii, literally " he called to 
[unto him, as the English version has it] Ills disciples, and of 
lliem ho chofle twelvo, whom also he named apostles.") Accord- 
ing to the narration of St Luke alone, is the significaucy of the 
iDst&llacion of tlie apostles rendered very prominent- He re- 
marks at vi. 12, (^qX:)i> (o 'lijmuf) tU rl lio( trfunu^a 0*31(1, xal i> dia- 
tvxnititn it rji <rf«nu;^]7 nH BuZ, which signifies: "he went out 
into the mountain to pray, and was passing the night in prayer 
to God." Thus tlicn it would appear that our H«ioemer pre- 

* The expreesion AriareXtt, " apoetle," stands here as the proper oflt- 
cial title for the twelre. (With regard to the relation «f this t«rDi witli 
linlilar eipnisiioiiB, sec the Comment, on 1 Cor, lii. '28.) 
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pared himself bj nocturnal prayer, and then in the morning in- 
stalled the twelve apostles. If we consider that the election of 
this body of men, in whose hearts the first germs of trath were 
to be deposited, depended upon a careful selection of persons, we 
shall then be able to form an idea of the importance of that 
momentous act; it was the moment in which was laid the foun- 
dation-stone of the church. The twelve who formed the repre- 
sentatives of the spiritual IsraeP were to constitute within 
themselves a complete unity; hence they had to perfect one an- 
other mutually in their requirements and dispositions, and to 
bear within themselves the germs of all the various acts and de- 
cisions that manifested themselves in the church at a subsequent 
period in grand phenomena. Only as the discemer of aU hearte 
(John ii. 25) was it possible for our Lord to lay the foimdation 
of such a body of closely united minds, which might exist, and 
represent the whole spiritual creation, that was as yet to be 
called into existence. In his own person all was concentrated 
in one holy unity ; but as the ray divides itself into its various 
colours, so in like manner went forth the one light which ema- 
nated from Christ into the hearts of the twelve in various modi- 
fied degrees of brightness. Thus only and through this mediation 
could not only a few individual men, but all might be equally 
satisfied with the Gospel food according to their several necessi- 
ties and dispositions. A striking feature in the election of the 
twelve is, that Judas Iscariot,^ the betrayer of our Lord^ was 
admitted as a member of this most narrow cirdle. Faith, however, 
perceives herein the wondrous leadings of the grace (Gnadenf uh- 
rung) of our Lord. Evil becomes everywhere intertwined and 
mixed up with the good, in order that it may be overcome by the 
redeeming power of Christ. As the serpent was not wanting in 
Paradise, nor Ham in the ark of Noah, so it was necessary, in 
like manner, that there should be a Judas among the twelve, if 
the circle they formed was to represent an exact type of Israel. 
Not, as though he had been predestined to evil — ^the Scripture 
knows nothing of the reprobatio impiorum, " Divine reprobation 

* This is represented figuratively in Rev. xxi. 14. The twelve, as 
distinct from St Paul, seem to have had likewise a special reference to 
the bodily Israel. (Comp. on Matth. x. 5, 6, and the Introduction to 
the Epistles of St Paul.) 

' Concerning what has been said of Judas Iscariot, comp. on Matth. 
xxvi. 2-4; John xiii. 27. 
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of the wicked" (comp. on Rom. ix.) — but iu order to afford liim 
tlie opportunity to overcome the e^^I that dwelt in him by the 
aid of our Lord. The luckless man, uo doubt, becauBO ho did 
not avail himself of his opportunities, became the instrument of 
the betrayal of our Lord; but hia destination vtia by no means 
such. The God of mercy only ordains everywhere in this tem- 
poral system of the world the intermixture of good and evil, in 
order that the latter may be overcome by the former, or when it 
does not permit itself to be overcome, in order to consummate 
or perfect the good by the contrast with the evil; for although 
Judas did bring our Lord to the cross, yet must he himself, 
through the very act, assist in laying the foundation of everlaat- 
ing redemption. 

With regard to the first sending forth of the twelve, wliich 
took place under the eyes of our Lord, this is also narrated by 
St Blark vi. 7 — 11 and St Luke is. 1 — 6, but without the im- 
parting of the instruction given, so explicitly as is done by St 
Uattliow in chap, x.' But it is evident that various element* 
are again brought together in this discourse of St Matthew (ch. x.) 
St Luke ch. x. relates the sending forth of the seventy diseiples, 
a subject on which St Matthew observes a silence, and gives on 
this occasion a discourse addressed to them by Jesus; this, as 
also Luke xii., wherein Christ administers admonitions separately 
addressed to his disciples, contains many elements of the instruc- 
tion given to the apostles, as contained in the tenth chapter of 
St Matthew. It contains nothing, it is true, whicli would be 
unsuitable for this occasion, so that we might unhesitatingly as- 
sume, in this respect, that the words were so spoken by Jesus; 
yet it is improbable, for this reason tliat St Luke gives the same 
passages in a more suitable combination, whereas the connection 
existing between the isolated ideas throughout the discouree of 
St Matthew is frequently only loose or vague. The simplest 
way would be to assume that 8t lt[atthew intended to bring to- 
gether, in this chapter, those principles of action wliich Jesus 
gave to his apostles at various periods of time for their guidance 

• The hypothesis raised by Dr Pniihit, (in his Conun, vol. ii. p. 31,) 
tbst St Luke tuid St Murk are narrating: n eiibiwquent sending forth 
of thu twelve, has originated from the endenvonr to connect the 
iauUteJ GoRfiel-nnrratives int4> one L-um[Lac't wliult, in accordance with 
the reMpoctire periwdu in which the events luok pliice. Bat this hypo- 
" lis ta altOKethcr void of internal prubnbility. 
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ia their position with legard to the world in general. This be- 
comes, indeed, the more probable, beenuse many expreBBions oc- 
curring in tlie instruction (comp. particularly on Matth. x. 23) 
reach beyond the tlien horizon of the disciples who were to 
be sent forth. Tlie special reference of the instruction to the 
impending mission of the twelve has become in the hands 
of the Evangelist altogether of a general character, eo that we 
Iiave received, in tliis discourse or address of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples, an universal code of instruction as regards themselves and 
their tmited apostolical ministry, yea, as regards all missionaries 
for all future times. How far this may have been the design 
of St Matthew I leave undecided,' but the Spirit that spoke 
through bim has given to his representation this rich and boun- 
teous fulness. 

Ver. 1 . Jesus, sending out the twelve by two and two, in order 
to afford them mutual support (Mark vi. 7), gives them firstly, 
an authority to legitimate to themselves the power of healing 
{i^tucia, " full power.") It is obvious that the communication of 
such healing powers could only take place through the communi- 
cation of the Spirit. Hence we find hero the first trace of a com- 
munication of the Spirit by Jeaus to his disciples, which is 
strengthened in John xx. 22, and which ia represented as being 
consummated at the feast of Pentecost. From this results also 
the relation which their wonderful curea hold to the other 
ministrations of the apostles. The external ministry of healing 
was tlie first and most subordinate, their purely spiritual minis- 
try through the word they could only commence after the feast 
of Pentecost. In like manner did our Redeemer, in the first 
place, cure the bodies only, but he afterwards exercised his re- 
deeming power in the cure of souls. The loss which the church 
sustained, indeed, was therefore not so great, when at a subse- 
quent period tlio spiritual gift of healing left her; that which is 
of far more importance remained behind, the word for the re- 
demption of souls. Besides, we find, moreover, a remarkable 
analogous case of such a communication of the Spirit to others 
in Numb. si. 16 sqq., wherein it is related how Moses impart- 
ed the Spirit that was upon him unto the seventy elders of 
the people, Tliis mode of viewing the Spirit does not in the 

' On tliJH point comp. mj/ " Festprngramm iiber die Aechtheit des 
Mnttli." " Pri>grMnme of the aulhenticitv of the Gospel of St Matthew." 
Part U.-i). 17. 
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slightest degree border od materialism, but is only a, representa- 
tion thereof in its most peculiar nature. As God is love, and as 
love is itself the self-imparting being, so it is, in like manner, 
the nature of the Spirit, as being of the di^nne substance, to com- 
municate itself everlastingly, pouring itself in a life- bestowing 
and strengthening current into th« hearts of men. A Spirit 
that would not or could not communicate itself would be un- 
spiritual, or an anti-divine Spirit. Kow, Christ, as the express 
image of the invisible Father, pours out everlastingly a full 
stream of the living Spirit, but communicates thereof to every 
one according to his necessity and receptive power. luasmusL. 
as Jesus chose designedly neither distinguished nor learned dis- 
ciples, but, on the contrary, such as were poor and despised in 
the eyes of the world (1 Cor. i. 27), hence they required the 
more a Divine power from above to enable them to fulfil those 
duties which their office imposed upon them. This power would 
act through them, pure and undisturbed in its operations, as by 
pure instruments, and the less their minds had been formed and 
impressed by human influence, the more were they fitted thereby 
lo become such instruments in the hiinds of the Spirit. 

Ver. 2, Here follows the catalogue of the apostles, which we 
here present for the convenience of the reader, together with 
the other lists of the same (as given in St Mark iii. 13 sqq.; 8t 
Luke iv. 12 sqq.; Acts of the Apostles i. 13 sqq,), in the form 
of a comparative table: — 

K.CUI at Itae ApoatLEO. 
1. nirjoj. 

3. 'luatnjf. 




St Hark. Si 

1 . FIOST CLASS. 



ftif, " Simon." 1. nir^o;, 
" Peter." 
S. 'A'^io;, " An- 2. 'IciitAi,3n;. 



4, 'iBMtrnK, "John." 4. 'AiSiiai. i~ 'la/dtii;;- 

2. SECOND CLASS. 



5, *i>jTTO{, " Phi- 
Up." 

" Butholoaww." 



5. *i>jmr»(. 5. <tiijT-nf. 

6. Bas3i)>.. 6. Bag^oX. 



4. 'Atigia,;. 



6. Bi/tSii. 
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St Matthew. 



7. 0«/^f, «Tho- 
mas. 

8. Mar^a^b;, " Mat- 
thias." 



St Mark. 

7. Maf^aTog, 

8. 0M/bbot(. 



St Luke. Acts of the Apostles. 

7. Mar^aibg, 7. Ba^^oX. 



8. &6itfd,&g» 



8. MarSoib^ 



3. THIBD CLASS. 
9. 'Idxaifioi 'A. 9. 'Idxu^oi 'A. 9. 'idxtafiog 'A. 



10. 2/AbMv Z^X. 10. 2//AWV • Zi|X. 



11. ^Uudai 'lax. 11. 'louda; 'lax. 



12. 'loUai 'I(rx. 



9. 'Idxta^og 'AX^., 
'' James the son of 
Alpheus." 

10. AififictTbi, *' Leb- 10. QaddaTbg. 
beus." 
0adda;b(, '* Thad- 

deus." 

11. 2//twv6 Kai*., ''Si- 11. 2/^uy o K. 
mon the Canaan- 
ite." 

12. 'lou^ac 'l(rx.,"Ju- 12. 'loitdat 'I. 
das Iscariot." 

The order observed in these four catalogues, according to 
three classes,^ is so similar, that they cannot be supposed to 
have originated by mere accident, and yet the individual 
statements somewhat vary, which throws an obstacle in the 
way of referring them back to a written source or foundation. 
Hence, it is most natural to suppose, that each of the writers 
above referred to arranged them, according to their importance, 
as it had then been acknowledged by the universal consent of 
the church. Those that were less known and less active were 
placed the last, and those that were best known the first. 
Meanwhile, modifications of a trifling nature took place therein, 
for example, St Matthew and St Luke both place the pairs of 
brothers together, whereby Andrew is placed before James and 
John; St Mark and the Acts of the Apostles, on the contrary, 
place the three chief apostles foremost, St Peter being at the 
head. Among those that were pretty equal in point of impor- 
tance, as Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, and St Matthew, arbi- 
trary transpositions take place. But the notion that some of 

* All agree together as to the placing of Peter, Philip, James A., and 
Judas Iscariot ; but they disagree as to the position of those that stand 
between the above named apostles. Yet, the classes themselves remain 
unchanged. 
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tlie aposttea filled a more important station than others, ia 
forced upon the reader's mind, by the Gospel-liistory, in a man- 
ner not to be repelled. This is especially the case with St 
Peter, St James, and St John, who a,ppoar as the flower of the 
twelve. On several important occasions, Jeaus took them only 
with him as his most intimate companions. (Besides St Mark 
V. 37; St Luke viii. 51, comp. likewise St Mattli. xvii. I; [St 
Mark ix. 2; St Luke ix. 28;] St Matth. xxvi. 37; [St Mark 
xiv. 33;] also St Peter and St John only, John xxi. 19, 20). 
The disciples tlius surrounded our Lord in wider and still 
wider expanding circles; nearest to him were the three, then 
came the other nine, after them tlie seventy, and finally, the 
multitude of his other disciples. Undeniable, then, as is the 
difference whicli existed between the disciples of Christ, yet 
does not tliis imply that there exiatod any more intimate initia- 
tion (eeotcriache Gnosis) for those standing nearest to him. The 
secret, or mystery of Christ, at once the highest and the sim- 
plest truth, was to be preached from the house tops. It is not 
to be doubted, however, that some penetrated infinitely deeper 
into this same mystery than the others, and hence, became 
far more fitted to move in more immediate proximity to our 
Lord. With regard to the apostles individually, St Peter stands 
at tlie head of them all. St Matthew calls him Tgiira:, "the 
first," which, is, no doubt, not altogether accidental. (For par- 
ticulars, see on Matth. xvi. 18.) Concerning the cognomen 
nirfo;, "Peter," given to Simon, see on John i. 42, Andrew 
stands very much in the background tliroughout the Gospel-his- 
torj; James, the son of Zcbedee, appears only in connection 
with the two coryphaei of the company of the apostles, St John 
and St Peter.' According to xii. 2 of the Acts of the Apostles, 
he died early the death of a martyr {'\td{ia;, " Andrew," = 
TTVTjsMj " ^<'"j'*''." ^''■'^li is derived perhaps from ^^;, "to 
vow, to consecrate.") — With regard to Philip, see on John i. 45; 
he, too, was from Bcthsaida. BarUioloniew (ijg'^n ^3, " Bar- 
tolmai," = son of Ptolemy,) however, aeems, according to John 
i. 46, to be identical with Nathaniel of Cana (John xxi. 2). The 
Gospel -hi story observes a silence with regard to the latter; 

' Ah concerning tlio coh^nmon }^t9■ttryii, "loDa of thunder," attri- 
buted t» .luhn and Jftiiin.> by St Mftrk iii. 17, compare the eipUnation 
on Luke ix. 51. 
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Philip appears in the act of speaking in Jolin xiv. 9. — &ai/ia(, 
DMri' " Teom," A/au/ts;, " the twin," (Concerning whom comp. 
the comment, on John X3C. 24.) — MarBaibi, "Matthew," with the 
addition, or adjunct, i nXounii, "the publican;" this points to 
Matthew as the author of the Gospel, inasmuch as it ia wanting 
in all the other catalogues of the apostles, and imismuch as an 
adjunct of this tind is found to no other name,' Only the 
author himself could have added it with propriety; in his mouth 
it became a memorial of the undeserved mercy that had been 
shown to him. Concerning the diiFercnt persons called James, 
comp. on Matth. xiii, 65, and the introduction to the Epistle of St 
James. I must here briefly remark, that I consider James the son 
of Alpbeua, as being a different person from James the brother 
(cousin) of our Lord, more especially on account of the passage 
John vii. 5: Mi ydf d aiiXfiol aiiTiH c-:ritrmiit il; oAirct, literally: " for 
not even his brethren believed on liim." For it is only after the 
ascension of Jesus that we find the MtXpol mu xuj/ou, " the bre- 
thren of the Lord," .among the assembled believers (Acts of the 
Apostles i. 11); it is, therefore, not likely that any one of 
them should have been among the twelve. The person of Sinum 
with the cognomen i Karatinn, " the Canaanite," is described in a 
manner not to be mistaken, by the explanatory cognomen: 
i ^u^airiit, " the zealot," which St Luke gives of him in his Gos- 
pel, aa well as in the Acts of the Apostles. KaianVu;, from (.yp, 
" to be zealous." He belonged, no doubt, to the sect of those 
Jewish zealots of whom mention is made by Joscphus (Bell. 
Jud. iv. 3, 9). His demagogical zeal, which had hitherto taken 
an 8!(temal form, was subsequently directed towards the attain- 
ment of internal freedom. More difficult, however, is it to iden- 
tify the person of the At^^iiii, " Lebbous," whom St Matthew 
calls &abia,Tiii, " Thaddaeus." In the first place, in so far as 
concerns the matter of the text of St Matthew, it must be ob- 



' De Wftte (on this passage) brands this observation aa one having no 
weight; but is amj other apostle besides named lifter his worldly coU- 
iQgJ Is St Peter designated the fiaherman, or anything of the kindl 
Besides, in addition to this, the word publican has an opprobrious eigoi- 
fication, as may be seen in the phrase, pablicans and sinners. Such a 
cegDomen none but St Matthew alone could beBt«n od himself. Least 
of all would an author of the Gospel, living at a later period, have made 
use of it, as such an one could only have an interest thereby to extol 
St Matthew. 



served tliat the reading m vaiioua. The addition i imK\tjhli 
tfoUaAf, "who is sumamed Thaddaeus," is omitted in many 
Codices, it appears to me, indeed, also, as tliougli it does not 
properly belong to St Matthew, who makes no use of this form 
of sjwech in any other passage, when referring to a name. It is 
probable that it may have crept into the text from some gloss 
whieb, being madu on its margin, might have expressed the 
very probable supposition that the Thaddaeus of St Mark was 
the same person with tlie Lebbeus of St Matthew. Hill pre- 
ferred to regard this additiou as a reference to the name of St 
Matthew. He looks upon At^^albi as being analogous with 
,\tvt, and hence, derived the addition from some one, who wished 
to direct the attention to the circumstance, that both St Mark 
and St Luke call St Matthew Levi. The identity of the names, 
however, cannot be proved, StS^ojti is probably d^erived from 
■y^, " heart," so that it signifies cordatug, " brave, courageous." 
HadiaHii is perhaps synonymous with &tviai (see Buniorf. Lei. 
Talm. p. 2565, sub verbo ^p[, mamma, " the breast or pap," in 
the Hebrew language tq;). But both names are wanting in St 
Luke (in the Gospel as well as in the Acts), instead of it he has: 
'ttuiai 'laxuSou, " Judas, the son of James," who, on the con- 
trary, is mentioned neither in St Matthew nor in St Mark. 
That there was a Judns among the twelve (not Iscariot) is 
clearly pointed out by St John xiv. 22, and may easily be the 
same person with this Lebbeus or Tlmddaeus. The ancient church 
bad adopted this ^new at an early period. (Biej-on. ad. h. 1. 
calls him rtiuKi/ti>f, "triple-named.") Altogether without foun- 
dation is the view adopted by mnny modem coramentatorff, 
Uiat the name 'laxufjou, "of James," ought to have been com- 
pleted, not by vHi, " son," as is done in other cases, and usually 
also in this, but by i&tXfii, " brother." This Judas, then, 
would appear to have been the author of the Epistle of Jude, 
which forms a part of the canon of the New Testament, and a 
brother of James the son of Alpheus and Simon Zelotes; all, 
however, are supposed to have been the a/nT-fcJ roD Ku^mu, " bre- 
thren of the Lord," a view which we shall endeavour to refute 
when we come to treat on St Matth. xiii. 55, and St John vii. 
5, and in our introduction to the Epistle of St James and St 
Jude. Tlierc exists throughout no real ground for departing 
from the customary mode of supplying the ellipsis, and on t' ~ 
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account we cannot help looking upon this Judas, who is also 
named Lebbeus or Thaddaeus, as a different person from Judas 
the brother of our Lord, The passage St John vii. 5, must here 
serve as a clue to lead us to the truth; from which we learn 
that the brethren of Jesus believed not on him, and conse- 
quently that it was impossible that they, or any one of them, 
should have been admitted into the band of the apostles. Fi- 
nally, *io\idai *iftxa^iwr%i, = ni^np Qj^^, " a man of Karioth," 

(Josh. XV. 25.)* This explanation is given in more than one 
manuscript on St John vi. 71 ; xii. 4, in the words d^rt Ka^/wrou, 
** of Kariotos.'' Other derivations, as for example, fix)m -y*^ 

"falsehood," are obviously intended to convey a prophetic 
allusion to his treacherous act; but even this of itself shows 
the pure character of our Gospels, that they, while they ab- 
stain from every kind of laudatory expressions concerning 
Christ, and his acts, as well as his discourses, avoid, in like 
manner, every kind of reproachful allusions to Judas. The 
single remark which they make, referring historically to the 
name of Judas, is, o ^a^adoiti aMv^ " who betrayed him."* This 
only excepted, they allow the stupendous facts contained in the 
history of Jesus to speak for themselves, and this simple, truth- 
ful portraiture of them places light and shadow in their most 
striking contrast at once before us. And thus viewing eveiy- 
thing in the sense or light of pure objectivity, they disdain 
every kind of mean or paltry subjective censures. 

Ver. 5. To this band of the twelve St Matthew now makes 
Jesus direct his discourses. It must appear remarkable that 
this discourse should proceed on the ground of Jewish exclu- 
siveness, inasmuch as the disciples are forbidden to go to the 

^ De Wette, agreeing with Lightfoot, has declared in favour of the de- 
rivation of this appellative from the word t^'^*^^pDM> "* leather 
apron," or i^*^3Dt^> " strangling." The parallel passages in St John, 
however, are entirely opposed to this explanation; the assertion, that 

frt'HD ttJ^t^j "a man of Karioth," or '^n'^i'^p, "the Kariothite," could 

•I • • • .1 . 

not have been added as a surname to his proper name stands altogether 
without proof 

* The passage containing the words here alluded to, is given in x. 4 
of the Gospel according to St Matthew, and runs thus : 'Joudac *I<rxa^i- 
(irtigf 6 xai 'jrapadovg aurov, literally, " Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed 
him."— T. 
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Samsntans and tlie Gentiles. (St Luke %. 1, in his diacourse to 
the seventy, as the representatives of the collet^tive Gentile 
world, of whom alone St Luke gives this relation, seeing that he 
wrote for the information of Gentiles, does not contain this re- 
striction.) Jesus, however, never appears as the disturber of 
th« exclusive pririteges vouchsafed by God to the Jewish people 
(see on Matth. xxi. 33); on the contrarj-, he acknowledges these 
(Ittatth. XV. 24), and confines his own ministry, on the whole, to 
Palestine. He indicates, indeed, that is, he pointe in a signifi- 
ciuit manner to tJiat time when this exclusivcncas will be done 
away witli (John x. 16), and minifiters in the mean time, alto- 
gether incidentally, to the necessities of Gentiles and Samari- 
tana, whenever their faith constrained Iiim to do so. (Comp. 
Hatth. XV. 21 sqq.; John iv.) A mere accommodation to the 
weaknesses of the disciples is herein out of the question; it is 
tlie veritable necessity of the circurastances of the time and the 
immodiate destination of the twelve tliat are to be considered. 
It was only at a subsequent period that St Paul received the 
express command to labour for the Gentile world (Acts of the 
Apostles ix. 15). The Redeemer also, on his final departure 
from this earth, extended the spLcre of action of the twelve 
likewise over all nations (St Matth. xxviii. 19). But it was 
necessary finit of all to prepare, in the nation of Israel, a hearth 
to ret^ive the sacred fire, and to keep its glowing heat in a 
state of concentration even unto the end. After the sure eft- 
tahlishment of the church in the bosom of the people of God, 
and after the infidelity of the mass thereof had been fully ascer- 
tained, the stream of life was then first shed abroad over the 
whole Gentile world. 

Ver. 6. tlfi/Soroc AToJ-aiWra, " lost sheep," must here be taken 
in the sense of sheep who have gone astray and been separated 
from their sheplicrd (comp. St Luke xv. 4), with reference to 
Jerera. 1. 6, ^13^4 rTTI HiT^M 1M2> " ™y people has been lost 
sheep." 

Ver. 7. The main substance of the announcement is the king- 
dom of God, as then present or at hand (comp. Matth. iii. 2; 
iv. 17), but in the form announced by St John. (See St Mark 
vi. 12, Jn^jiiwof, r™ /^iramnisuitt, literally " they preached that they 
ahonld repent.") The directions given to the disciples, together 
with their destination on occasion of this first sending forth 
(mission), was quite a different one from that which followed the 
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pouring out of the Holi/ Oliost. Tlie apostles theniselves as yet 
took their Etand on the point of view (ground) of the Old Tes- 
tameut, and preached repentance, as did the Baptist before 
them, and baptised with water as he did (John iv. 2); at a 
subsequent period, however, they preached the forgivenesa of 
sins, the soil having been prepared beforehand by the preaching 
of repentance. 

Ver. 8. With this is connected the promise of miraculous 
cures, as the first outward and \'i8ible sign or manifestation of 
tho future redemption (corap, Matth. xi. 5). The exhortation 
SagtAi din, " give a* a gift" (freely ye have received, freely give), 
was the natural result of the circumstances in which they were 
placed; the disciples might easily have permitted themselves to 
be led away to receive presents, and thus imperceptibly not to 
regard the faith, but the splendour and greatness of the sick 
persons, and thua to inflict an injury on their own souls; their 
portion was only that which would supply the necessaries of life. 
(Very important critical autliorities omit the passage: itx^tii 
Jyiijin, " raise dead men;" others place this passage after XmjwJe 
Ka3«f/^tri, " cleanse lepers," which, it is not unlikely, points to a 
marginal gloss (Randglosse). Mili and J. D. Mickadia there- 
fore consider the fonner as being an addition of a later period. 
We might suppose, indeed, that they had been added for the pur- 
pose of increasing the glory of the apostles; only no instance of 
such a miracle is related, and this of itself makes it more proba- 
ble that the omission resulted from the circumstance of there 
being recorded no raisings from tho dead performed by the 
apostles. But it does not follow, that, because no instance there- 
of is given, no case of the kind should have therefore oc- 
curred.) 

Ver. 9, 10. Tliis endowment with spiritual riches our Lord 
combines with the exhortation to go forth in the external garb 
of poverty. This remark, liowever, that there was no necessity 
for outward preparations for the jounioy, is, in reality, only 
another view of their riches. By going forth without being 
possessed of any human means, they but lived upon the 
rich treasure of their heavenly Father. The correct exposition 
of the passage is obtained best from a comparison with 8t Luke 
xxii. 35 — 37. There Jesus reminds his disciples, a short time 
before his suftcrings, of that rich and glorious time when he was 
able to send them forth without any earthly preparations being 
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made for their journey, and remarks that the times now were 
different (inasmuch as these were the days in which the bride- 
groom would be taken from them), and that now it was neces- 
sary for every one of them to prepare and arm himself as well 
as he could to the utmost of his powers, TIic general idea, 
therefore, ia to bo rendered thus: W« live at a time of rich bless- 
ings {it is the hour in which the light is in the ascendant, and 
which forms the contrast to St Luke xxii. 53, aurig igrm <; uga, 
xai q i^tueia rou uxon;, " this is the hour and the power of dark- 
neaa;" to which passage comp. the Comment.), when it requires 
no human preparations, " love will guide you, and love will pro- 
vide you!" The separate points brought forward must not be 
anatomised, but must be taken in all the grandeur of freedom, 
in which they were viewed by the apostles themselves. St Hark 
vL 8 permits them to take a jo/38of, "staff," but the two other 
prohibit even that;' 8t Matthew prohibits even the vroi^- 
fiMm, " sandals," St Mark permits them. It is a paltering with 
words (Mikrologie) to insist here on a difference between u-roin- 
Itara. and eai&iXia.. The words: 55«( o ifyarrn r^s r^vpnt aurou, 
literally "the workman is worthy of his meat," of St Matth. x. 
10, affords the best point of view. The Redeemer, who had 
liimself no place wherein to lay down his head, places his dis- 
ciples likewise in the position of a reliance upon pure faith ; as 
the labourers of God,' they were to rely upon him therefore 
that which was necessary for their bodily wants; for the exer- 
cise and proof of their faith they went forth without any careful 
preparations, such as are and must be invariably made by the 
man that has not faith. It is likely that some of the disciples 
had indeed some money with them; therein they woidd have 
acted by no means against the commandment of our Lord, ex- 
cept that tliey had taken it with them from xinbelxef. Hence, 
thid commandment, too, must be viewed, in spirit and life, in its 
relation to the disposition and faith, and hears in itself its eter^ 

* GtoU in his Coinmentary on St Matth. vol. i. p. S19, is of opinion 
tliat J«sus only forbade them to take with them a mpply, not that he 
prohibited their taking the staff which wns in their bands, nr the shoes 
that were actually on their feet. Strange! who ever carriea with him 
a supply of walking-sticks on & joumeyj 

* The ciprcsBion i^yArm, " labourers," points to a fipure of speech 
herein contuned, according to which mankind is compared to a vine- 
yard, or to an arable field, wherein spiritual work is to be performed. 
(Conoeming this, ees on St Matth. xiii. 1 sqq) 
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nal truth, applicable to all the labourers in the kingdom of God 
at all times and in all places; tliis word of our Lord, however, 
must never be viewed without the reference to St Luke xrii. 
35 sqq., which is necessary for the complete comprehension 
thereof 

Ver. 11. There follow now more special precepts with regard 
to their spiritual ministry. The passage i^itdean r'n a^im, lite- 
rally " inquire who is worthy," does not refer to honourable or 
noble persons, but to the poor (Matth. v. 3), longing, needy in 
spirit (Matth. ix. 12); to them only could the annunciation of a 
Redeemer be an tlayyiXin*, " Gospel, i.e. glad tidings." In this 
same city they were not to clmnge their residence, but abide in 
the Mime place; he exhorts them to peace and quietness during 
the unquiet course of their journey. {Tliia very idea is oxpresaed 
in St Luke x. 7, with an additional remark, concerning which 
see the commentary on tho passage referred to.) 

Ver. 12. The apostles, as those in whom dwelt the spiritual 
powers wliich our Redeemer possessed without measure (John 
iii. 3i), and which he had apportionctl to them according to 
their capabilities of receiving lliem, are enjoined to communicate 
their gifts. As the sun sheds abroad his rays both upon the 
good and the evil, so must they, too, bless the house into whicli 
they enter; their blessing, if given to the impure, will return 
back upon them. This mode of expression flowed from am essen- 
tial conception of that which is spiritual, and its effectual work- 
ing; justly compared to the (rays of) light it pours itself forth, 
and returns again to its source;' blessing and intercession is, ac- 
cording to this ^new, au exhalation and an inhalation of the 
Spirit. These are figures of spcecli, but such as contain a subr 
stantial and profound meaning, Led by the Spirit, the apostles 
enter a house, and say: tliitn rifi olxifi roir^, " peace to this house" 
(Luke I. 6), not as a mere empty phrase, as the Q^^ D^'POJ' 
" peace unto you" of the Jews, but as the innermost expression 
of their nature and of their office. The blessing will cling to 
the place where it meets with welcome, (b|io;, "worthy," must 
be applied again, in the Gospel sense, to all those that are in 
need, and long for salvation and mercy;) wherever blessing 
meets with no resting-place, there it returns to those that pro- 

' Thia mode of viewing is rendered more cspeciollj prominent in th« 
representation of yoj/j, "grace," and •xviu/ia, "spirit," giTen by St 
John. Comp. St Jolin vii. 38, 39. 
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nouDced it, as to its source of life. Hence, the Spirit here ap- 
{leara aa that which itself has life, formiug for itself fountains iu 
ibtise from whom it emanates, and to whom it returns, when- 
ever it fiud^ no resting-place wherein to settle, in order to create 
a new source (John iv. 14; vil. 38). 

Ver, 14. Wherever the feeling of need, and mark of a long- 
ing to appropriate that which is divine, is wanting, the mes- 
scuger of Christ departs thence; he only comes in order to 
bring to the sick the message of licaling. The txTitaimir 
xMiegri; " shaking otF the di^t," is a mere symbolical repre- 
sentation of total and utter separation and renunciation (Acts 
of the Apostles xiii. 51 ; xviii. 6). To express an idea by means 
of Ml act is in the Old as well as in the New Testament, as, in- 
deed, throughout the whole of the east, a very common process; 
lliia kind of language or speech is to the sensual man more im- 
pniRsive than mere words (comp. on Matth. xxvii. 24). 

Ver. 15, Sodom and Gomorrha stand here as the symbols of 
justice, as the chastiaer of alienation from God. But the vast- 
ucss of the guilt is in proportion to the degree of purity and 
dcamees in which that which is Divine has presented itself 
lo him who has hardened himself against its impressions. Wlio- 
ever turns away the messengers of Christ, shows himself more 
oalloa» than the amicnt sinners of Sodom, because they express 
and represent that which is Divine with moro purity than Lot 
and his better contemporaries (as regards the whole idea here 
hinted at, comp. what is farther adduced on St Uatth. xi. 22, 
2*). 

Ver. 16. After thus portrajnng the favourable side of the 
apostolical ministry, its dark side is not withheld from their 
^■iew ill their relative position with I'egard to the enemies of the 
kingdom of ChrisL The xixoc, " wolfi" is as truly the emblem 
of cunning malice as tJie Tgi^anv, "sheep," is the figure of 
simple purity; harmless and defenceless, it stands opjwsed to 
the wild and ferocious power that kuews no restraint. This is a 
significant picture, unfolding the position of every follower of 
the Lamb (Ilcv. xiv. 4) among the perverse race of the children 
of this world. The language of our Lord is confined to very 
ugniticant animal symbols, iu order to exhort to jMttdence, 
which is ft virtue that can be acquired by the faithful only after 
A bard struggle; he foars the character of the old serpent, and 
prefers to suffer rather than to deceive. In tJic tiwim-ijo, " dove," 
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the emblem of the Holy Spirit (Matth. iii. 36), is reflected the 
purity of the soul {axs^aiog = unmixed, pure, without guile); in 
the term of/g, "serpent," (Gen. iii. 1) is expressed cunning, pru- 
dence. (<s^^6vifMg, "prudent, practically wise," f^owjtf/tf, "practi- 
cal wisdom," derived from (p^evtg, signifies, in Biblical anthropo- 
logy, the power of thought, understanding, which manifests 
itself in reflecting on the circumstances of life, comp. on Luke 
i. 17.) It is difficult to amalgamate this wisdom of the serpent 
with the purity of the dove, but it is not impossible, as is testi- 
fied by the commandment of Jesus. Yet, in the course of the 
Christian development, let cunning suffer rather than simplicity 
of heart, if their union cannot as yet be consummated. 

Ver. 17, 18. Here the glance just cast at their impending suf- 
ferings, on account of their confession of Jesus, is laid open in a 
fuller view. Their life, which has moved hitherto in a narrow 
sphere, will be brought forward into the publicity of the great 
world, according to the hint of our Lord, and earthly tribulations 
of all kinds await the preachers of heavenly peace (comp. on Matth. 
xxiv. 9); the auvsd^ia, "councils," signify the high court of justice 
in the provincial cities (see on Matth. v. 21, thus also in Mark xiii. 
9). The discourse ascends from things of trifling importance to 
those of greater moment. The nytfLovtg, "governors," here spoken 
of (comp. on St Matth. xxvii. 11), are the Roman pro-consuls; 
the jSatf/Xg?;, " kings," were the tetrarchs (Acts of the Apostles 
xii. 1 ; xxvi. 2). Concerning ttg ^wt^ru^/ov, " for a testimony," 
see on Matth. viii. 4. In the sufibrings which the children of 
God have to experience from the world, on account of the name 
of Jesus, is developed their true character, that of suffering and 
self-sacrificing love. 

Ver. 19, 20. As a consolation for the prospect of such suffer- 
ings, our Lord promises them special help from above. The dis- 
ciples, inexperienced and unskilled in language, are referred to 
the Spirit of all wisdom. Tlie fin fit^ifivfitf^rt, 'irug 3 r/ XaXjjtfiirf, 
" take no thought how or what ye shall speak," excludes all 
human calculation, and refers the disciples to a principle of a 
higlier nature, to the Spirit from on high. We find the idea ex- 
pressed already in Is. 1. 4, that it is a gift given by God to know 
how to speak a word in season (comp. Luke xxi. 15). Of course, 
this docs not exclude the application of the natural powers, they 
are rather to be looked upon as sanctified by this Spirit. Hence, 
the term fitpfiv^v, " to consider, take thought," is to be viewed 
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as the anxious cgllectiiig of one's own Btrcngth, as is scan in the 
unbelieving, natural nmu, who ia unaware of a higher source 
both of power and life. But such a relying on the powers from 
above would become entlitisiasm, firstly, where the conditions of 
wd from above are wanting, i.e. repentance and true faith; and 
in the aecond place, where internal impurity designs to apply 
them for wicked purposes. In order to confirm more and more 
the conviction of such an aid from above, Jesus adds: eii yag u/uTi 
iffri oj ijO-oZtni, X. r. X., " for it is not ye that are speaking," &c. 
Thus, then, the isolated individuals disappear wholly in the 
great struggle of light and darkness; the question hero is the 
cause of God; this is pleaded by his Spirit dwelling in those in- 
struments which he consecrates for himself. Through thia mode 
of viewing the matter, the individual person gains an invincible 
power, inasmuch as, having departed from his isolated state, he 
becomes aware of his nature, as a member of a great in\-incible 
commnnity. The «>iC/Mt Tarsi;, " the Spirit of the Father," forms 
next a contrast with the spirit of the disciples themselves; hence 
the heavenly principle appears as already operating within them, 
Although it has not as yet developed itself in its full power (comp. 
on John vii. 39). 

Ver. 21. Tlius far the discourse has contained nothing that 
was not in accordance with existing circumstances; but the 
verses which follow seem all at onco to take a different view, tliat 
is, they seem to refer to circumstances such as are treated of in 
chftp. xxiv. Tliey point to a fiehl or sphere of action of a more 
VHflt extent than that which would present itself to the disciples 
on tliis their first mission, Our Redeemer would speak to them, 
no doubt, of persecutions even unto death, hut only in the last 
days of his eartldy ministry' (connp, on St Matth. xxiv. !0, 
12). Analogous, however, to this were the relations of the dis- 
ciples throughout the whole of their ministry; and in so far 
these verses are applicable even here. The Gospel is now 
represented aa overstepping the natural conditions of earthly 
life, 'riie new element of life, wliich it has brought into the 
world, is stopi>ed in its course neither by family ties, nor by the 
barriers of friendship or relationship; it appropriates to itself 
cv«tywhere susceptible minds. But in consequence of tlu^ it 

' V*ry decisive in this respect is the pasMge of ihn Uwepel of St John 
xri. 4, Ui which aee the eJ;|iositii>n. 
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calls forth also its contrast in the minds of all those that are 
callous to its influences, and the Gospel of peace brings the 
sword into the bosom of families; for, being the word of God, it 
divides asunder the joints and marrow (Heb. iv. 12). The his- 
tory of the spreading of Christianity proves the literal truth of 
these prophetic words of our Redeemer. (Compare the Acta 
Martyrii Perpetuae et Felicitatis, printed in my Monum. hist, 
eccl., vol. i. p. 96 sqq.) But inasmuch as phenomena of this 
kind could not have made their appearance at the time when 
our Redeemer spoke these words, hence these remarkable words 
of Christ display a prophetic character. 

Ver. 22. The hatred of all men that are taken with the prin- 
ciples of this world is directed more especially towards the name 
of Jesus. Natural virtue the world may find lovely or amiable, 
for the world perceives it to be a blossom of its own life. But 
it hates what is especially and specifically Christian, for it feels 
that in it is its death (Jam. iv. 4). The reference made to the 
impending persecutions required a hint concerning the necessary 
earnestness of purpose that would be requisite in this struggle 
and endurance. The ffurri^ia, " salvation," here is connected with 
v^o/d^ovfi, "patience, patient endurance." The words tsg riXog^ 
" unto the end," contain a reference more especially to the in- 
dividuals, not to the tribulation of the whole, for death itself 
brings at once to every single member of the company of the 
faithful the end of trouble and the beginning of everlasting 
safety. Yet does the passage sound (and ver. 23 confirms this 
feeling, that the meaning of these words extends further) as 
though it belonged to some prophetic discourse concerning his 
second coming. That the mention thereof, on the first sending 
forth of the disciples, appears not to be in accordance with the 
existing circumstances, will be presently more fully developed- 

Ver. 23. With a view to tlie impending persecutions, Jesus 
once more recommends prudence; he advises them to avoid them 
as much as possible, in order not to endanger their souls by a 
wilful entering into, and abiding in, peril. The church has ever 
acted according to this precept, and it was only Montaniatic 
rigour which sought, at a subsequent period, to prohibit the 
avoidance of persecutions. (The passage: xav Ix ravrrig x, r. X., 
**and if from this," &c., is no doubt genuine; its omission in 
some Codices has originated most likely from the simi- 
lar terminations of the clauses [homoioteleuton]. The refe- 
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fence to the return of Clirist and tlio end (which was already 
perceptible in ver. 22) is brought forward very clearly in the 
concluding words. The Son of Man is to return before the dis- 
ciples who are to be sent out shall liavc wandered through all 
the cities of Israel (nXiA, " to finish," acil. Mi, " the journey".) 
Wliat lioro forms a difficulty is, tliat it appears not to have been 
the design of the mission that the disciples should travel through 
the whole land; the mission took place, for the moat part, for 
the perfecting of the disciples themselves. From the feeling, 
therefore, tliat the connection of the passage demanded a refer- 
ence to aoraething about to happen immediately, emanated the 
declaration: "you will not require to hasten over all the 
Jewish towns under the persecutions that you will meet with; 
I shall bo with you again ere that." Yet to this view of the 
words, which, grammatically speaking, is possible, does not suit, 
in the first place, the grave i/i7i>, "verily," and in the second, it 
is not Josufl tliat comes back to them, but it is they that camo 
bock to Jesus (Luke ix. 10). Finally, the phrase Efx"'°" ' "'^^ 
rtZ Aifi»uT»n, " the Son of man cometli," has a deternitnate dog- 
matical acceptation ; it always refers to the Tofoumo, " advent, 
second coming of the Messiah." Biit of this Jesua cannot well 
have apoken, if we consider the whole connection of the passage. 
And notliing is gained, indeed, by referring the coming of our 
Lord to the resurreotion, the outpouring of the Spirit, or indeed 
to the destruction of Jerusalem, for all these things were as yet 
too remote from the disciples during the first period of tlieir 
•ojouming with Christ. It is according to the nature of things 
that the notice of the second cominr/ should be conditioned by 
that of his departure from them; but of the latter our Sa\'iour 
had not as yet spoken. It was only at a later period that he 
permitted his disciples to obtain an insight into both events, 
shortly before, and at his transfiguration (St Mattb. sii. 40; 
xvi. 21, 27; svii. 1 sqq.; St Luke ix. 22, 31), on which solemn 
occasion it was that Divine messengers first revealed to the 
haman comprehension of our Lord himself the Divine resolution 
in its whole extent, as concerned tlie redemption of mankind 
through hia sufferings. Hence, if we can say with tlie grcateat 
|m>bobility that the passage is not here given in its original con- 
nection, so it is equally true that St Matthew has interwoven it 
here in the discourse of Jesus in no imsuitahle manner. For, 
the word«. which nmko mention of the second coming of Josus, 
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extend by anticipation the horizon of the reader beyond the im- 
mediate subject in question. They amalgamate the first sending 
forth of the disciples with that of a subsequent period, and form 
thus a general instruction for preaching disciples. This freedom, 
which the Evangelists, especially St Matthew, have permitted 
themselves to assume in the treatment of the elements of the 
Saviour's discourses, specially with a ^dew to the more perfect 
treatment thereof, must always have something striking in ft 
(Concerning this comp. § 8 of the Introduction.) But that 
which would have destroyed the character of the Grospel, if ap- 
plied thereto by an uncongenial spirit, only tends to add to its 
splendour, thus put in practice by the congenial Divine Spirit. 
The individual decisions of Christ resemble pearls and jewels, 
which the Evangelists work into, and freely apply to, the most 
varied and beautiful wholes. (Compare on this passage the 
comment, on St Matth. xxiv. 1 sqq.) 

Ver. 24. Jesus, in continuation, proceeds to intimate to the 
disciples their future fate, by comparing them with his own per- 
son. This passage is given in St Luke (vi. 40) in a different 
connection, and with the addition: xarf}^/(r/tevo; di m; t^t itg 6 
dtddifxaXogj signifying literally: "but every one made perfect 
shall be as the (in the text auroD, " his") teacher," in which the 
expression xanj^/<r/t«o; must be viewed as signifying " perfectly 
educated, accomplished," so that the meaning of the words 
would be: "the accomplished scholar resembles his master in 
all things." (Comp. concerning these words what has been said 
on Matth. v. 1, with reference to the connection of the discourse 
in St Luke [vi. 20 sqq.]) But thereby the idea becomes in- 
volved in diflSculties, inasmuch as the remark forces upon the 
reader's mind the idea that many scholars surpass their teachers. 
The reference to the proverbial mode of speech, which is con- 
tained in these words, is evidently of no value, for another pro- 
verb says: iroXXo/ jm^a^firai x^ti<f<fovti d/datfxaXwv, " n>any discipIes'^ ' 
surpass their masters." The first condition of a good proverb 
(and any other than good ones our Lord cannot possibly have 
made use of) is, that it be the expression of truth. However, 
this difficulty is removed, if we consider that the scholar who sur- 
passes his teacher at the same time ceases to be, in the spiritual 
sense of the word, his pupil; as a scholar, he can go no farther 
than his master; hence, if he goes farther than the one master, 
he must then have had another, and if no human one, he must 
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have had tlie Spirit, wlio ba* developed tliat which was donnoiit 
within him. These words, which, viewed in this manner, pos- 
seas in every case their relative truth, are admimbly fitted, in 
their absolute sense, to the relative position of the disciples with 
Christ. He, the image of the Father, could be surpassed neither 
by his disciples, nor hy any person whatever at any time; ho is 
Lord and teacher in the absolute sense, and, compared with him, 
lio man existing gets beyond the sphere of his dependence and 
state of instruction. In this relation, then, it is likewise ab- 
solutely true, that whatever happened to tlie master, must also 
happen to the disciple. 

Ver. 25. As the point or apex of the inimical disposition is 
rendered prominent, the circumstance of the world's regarding 
that which was Divine, in its purest manifestation, as that which 
was diabolical, i.e. as being in connection mth the prince of 
darkness, which implies, at the same time, its contrast, and 
hence that tlie world also sees that which is Divine in that 
which is diabolical, and thus that it will establish a total confu- 
sion of the elements of good and evil. If such be the case with 
the sun, what must hiipi^en to his rays; if the master is treated 
thus, what will not be done to his servants, in whom is but re- 
flected the glory of the Lord. {oJxiaxi;, "household servant," 
comp. vor. Itfi, domestictta, with reference to the oinaAtainTin, " the 
master of the house." The passage refers back to St Matth. ix. 
94, it r^ agj^ttm rSii Sai/tBvlut ixSaX/.u r& tmifiiiia, literally: "he 
casts forth the demons through the prince of the demons" 
[comp. xii. 3-1].) This expression is not different from i-aixdkiJt 
B«X{(|3a6x, " to call Beelzebub," for, in order to bo able to drive 
out devils through him, he must be in the subject casting them 
out. Besides, as regards the name, BuX^iSiuS ^ 3HT ^JJi 
" Beelzebub," German FHegen-Baat, 2 Kin^ i. 2, was an Ekron- 
itish deity, so called because a power was ascribed to him of re- 
moving troublesome flies. (As Zeus, " Jupiter," had the cogno- 
men or epithet dTi/niie:, " the driver away of flies," /tuiaypn, " fly 
catcher.") In the New Testament, on the contrary, the reading 
0ti\Z,'3t!/\ is to be preferred, inasmuch as the Jews changed the 
Dftme of the idol here referred to out of derision into a coniemp- 
taoQB form. This form of name (derived from 'ws, " Lord," and 
^yyi, " mire"), signifies, namely, the Lord of mire or filth. (Comp, 
Lijhljhot on St Mntth. xii. 24.) Ingenious is the interpretation 
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given of thU name by Dr PauhUy aocording to which the fovm 
would be solved into the words ^j^qj hy^ ^^ ^ ^^ dwdHng, 
that is, of the subterranean one; to this would answer the me*- 
6i0ir6rfig, ** master of the house/' of Christ. But that the prince 
of darkness is named after a national deity is accounted for, he- 
cause, according to the decisive Scriptural view [see on 1 Cor. 
viii. 6], the Gentile life, which is connected with idolatry, ap- 
pears as the element of darkness. 

Vcr. 26, 27. Christ preserves the state of mind of the disci- 
ples in a state between fear and implicit faith; by means of the 
former ho urges them on to earnestness, and by means of the 
latter ho preserves them from faint-heartedness. Very striking 
is it, that the trust or confidence is based upon the certainty of 
a future disclosure of all existing mysteries, which is the funda- 
mental idea of all the four members of the discourse comprised 
in thowj two verses. The unveiling in itself of what is hidden, 
c/rtild, it is true, never be the foundation of confidence; were 
tho Hrnret or mystery something evil, it then would cause fear 
and ronstemation; for the bosom, however, which harbours that 
whif!h is holy, as yet unexposed to view, and not understood by 
surrounding beings, there is nothing certainly more consolatoiy 
than that the time of revelation is approaching, for it is indeed 
alsr» ih(i time of the victory of the good. Ver. 27 contains the 
explanation of the preceding verse; the two members contained 
iti oarh must b(s viewed according to the paraUdismus membro' 
rmn, ** parallelism of the members." The iv rji uxor/tf, "in dark- 
ness," stands opposed to xtxa\u/d,fiivo¥, literally, " that which has 
hium covrjred," and denotes the unintentional darkness or obscu- 
rity that rosts upon anything, as, for example, in this case the 
o^lveni of the new life into the hitherto unrecognised land of 
(Jaliloo; but tho passage tig rb oZg axoui/v, "to hear in the ear," 
on thcj contrary, is contrasted with x^wrriv, "that which is hid- 
<len," and denotes hrsre the intentional hiding or secreting of that 
which is to bn ro!nmuni(!atod, in this case the disclosure of the 
niystc?ri<!S of tho kingdom of God in the closed or exclusive 
(jirchj of the disciphm. In these words the future free annoimce- 
nii»nt of tho Divine decrees, in all their bearings, and the unfold- 
ing of all the mysteries of God in the church, through the Spi- 
rit, is hinted at. Mysteries, or secrets to be kept back, are 
things unknown to the church. (In the interpretation of the 
phrase: xn^v^ettv M tm h^fidrm^ " to preach upon the house- 
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' the ancient forms of houses and roofs must be borne i 
mind.) 

Ver. 28. Tlie generril precept: /j.^ tut pa^-nS^n, "fear not, 

Ierefore," of ver, 26, is connected in ver. 28, in a clearer and 
are explicit manner, with the true object of fear, and the 
lu objects thereof are excluded. With a retrospective view 
ver. 21, Jesus obser\'ea, tbat tlic enemies of corporeal 
pkysictd life should form no object of fear to the child of 
)d, inasmuch as their power cannot reach the true life. In 
e passage: /*^ iutaeSai r^« -^ux^' aTmrtiiai, literally, " not hav- 
ing power to kill the soul," their merely external power, which 
is not able to penetrate into the sphere of spiritual life within 
jriliub the believer moves, is expressly hinted at. Tliis power 
fc however contrasted with another, and that power the Lord 
lands them to fear. The following reasons would ap- 
' to compel us to understand thereby the prince of dark- 
B : — Ist, Had these words a reference to God, tlie expression 
UTtku, "to fear," contained in the same verse, would have to 
B-regarded in two diffcreut senses,' — in the first place, in the 
e of metuere, " to fear, to Le afraid of," and in the second, 
I that of rerercn', " to stand in awe, to reverence;" 2d, With 
B the verses 29, 30, in whidi God is described as a protector 
f times of danger and necessity, do not agree; upon this is 
1 the exhortation, /ni olt pb^riinTt, literally, " fear ye not 
efore," of ver. 31, but this would form a contradiction with 
B ft0tiSin, in the sense referred to above, which is, moreover, 
nphatieally reiterated in St Luke xii. 6; 3d, It appears im- 
>cr to say of God that he destroys souls, inasmuch as it is ho 
that saves them. Decisive, however, against this is the fact, 
that the do-il never appears in Scripture as he who condemns 
Bouls to hell; his whole sphere of activity stands under and in 
ibjection to ihe power of God (James iv. 12). And inasmuch 
r. 33 clearly expresses the possibility of apoataey and denial 
; Messiah; hence, the jiassage is best conceived in such a 
mcr as to mako it appear that the Kedoemor intends to give 



reight is to be placed upon the change of pt&tluOai md, " U> fear 

h in one,'* and u^i nrft;, ** becam« of euch an one," even the former 

■Dliination may signifj mdwrr, " to fear;" but in tbe sense of rrvr- 

"to reverence," it ecrtainlv is not found with dT*, "bccauwAf, 

Dount of." In the profane ukc of the iangunge, " Ui be afraid nf," 
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thermn a powerful exhortation to eamestneas of purpose. fi>r tli« 
preservation of and confinnation in their fanfng. T&e e&Azure 
of tho meanin(( of ^^SfTit^ cannot, it is tme^ in c!iat caise. 
be atrr>irlerl; but then, ftnch like occurrences are firequsidT 
met with. Bat the exhortation, /^n tuf fi3ifiKr^ contained in 
ver. ^1, hap(^ according to this mode of concepdoo, a reference 
to the pre<4tippofierl fidelity of the disciples. (Concerning 7S"a, 
eomp. on Matth, v. 22. — The contrast formed br -vu;^, "^sooL" 
and ff^fua, *' Wly," i« by no means contrary to tlie threefold 
exifitenee ftrichot^^mte] of human nature, as taught in the 
Bible; the ^|/u^< here is the TtfofAartzTi, ^spiritual file." In 
anr/ther view, -ryiJ/x*, "«pirit," and «a^5, "flesh," may be per- 
fectly well re^^arded aH integral portions of the human nature.) 

Ver, 2^. Ah the contract to fear, Jesus refers them to the 
almighty aid rif firid, for whose kingdom they were contending. 
Ife who fee^lfi the Mparrow and numbers the hair of the head, 
wofild aMiirerlly protect the life of his &ithfnl ones! The term 
itfff^Jidff '* n^tfirrow/' stands here, as frequently in the Septua- 
^int — "rtm, '* any bird, great or small/' An d^gopm^ trandated 

"farthing," wa« the tenth part of a denarius.* 

Ver 30. In a Mjiedal providence is comprised the comforting 
idea (ff tliiM dr^rtrine. It combines, as throughout nature, things 
ni/mt Afibtime with tliingH the most insignificant, into an harmo- 
uunin whole. ThouMandn are fed, and the crumbs are collected; 
the It^^deerrier rimiH from his grave, and the linen is left care- 
fully folded together. 

Ver. />2. Tlie whole aMMumes more and more a general keep- 
ing, although it may be fu;en, indeed, from the parallel passage 
ttf Hi. (jike xii. 2 n(\i\. that the words were originally uttered in 
a different eonneetion ; tlie diHcourse comprises or keeps gradu- 
ally fn'ire and more in view, the whole collective body of the 
din/^iphm of Jt^niiH nn engaged in their conflict with the world. 
I^mideii, (JhrfMt here appears as he, the confession of whom has 

^ Thu A(ftf//.fiift¥, alKiro rcforrod to, is a brass coin of about the value 
iff thrtMf far thingM, and, m wo Mee in the text, is equal to the tenth part 
4/f n fi^otyj/ffit An Athenian silver coin worth about eightpence three far- 
thifjgN, or (Ir/uiriuM, which, according to A. Boeckh's '* Staatshaushal- 
titng iUtr Athencr, vol. i. p. 16,** was worth about sevenpence halfpenny 
valu«« Th« l.«atin name of this coin is ^«; its value, about three far- 
ihingii and one-tenth of a farthing; it is called by the Rabbinical writers. 
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a decided iuflucnce upon everlasting bliss or everlasting woe, 
wliose testimony is available in the sight of God and his angels. 
The confession before men (aa the enemies of that which is 
good) forms the contrast with the confession of Christ before the 
Iicavonly host. Whoever takes upon himself, in this world, the 
ignominy of appearing as a true worshipper of Christ, that per- 
80D will also be received as such at the manifestation of Christ 
in his glory. Tlic contrast, however, in like mjinner, is placed 
immediately by the side of it; as tbe latter terrifies, so does the 
former allure. Of course, tlie whole has a reference to believers 
only, those who have acknowledged our Lord as that wliich ho 
is, and now either dare openly to confess their belief in him, or 
are tempted through fear to conceal it; the latter procedure 
must extinguish the light of faith that was kindled in them, and 
consequently exclude them from th« kingdom of God. 

Ver. Si. But inasmuch as the fear of strife and persecution 
might easily deter thorn from an open confession, our Lord 
points out, in a very distinct manner, that the Gosiwl, ac- 
cording to its nature, must of necessity lead to strife. Not aa 
though strife itself were the object thereof, (its real object is that 
peace in which strife terminates,) but such strife is, nevertheless, 
a necessary consetjueiux of Christ's entrance into the worid, or 
into a human heart. But since absolute holiness is revealed in 
the person of Christ, while the xie/Mf, " world," nevertheless, com- 
prises in itself both good and evil in a mixed state, therefore 
tbe spirit of Christ (jti^aiiu, " a sword," Ephes. vi. 17,) divides 
or cuts oiT the evil (Aia/ainr/ii;, "lUvision," Luke xii. 51), and 
whoever cleaves thereto, is separated or cut off therewith. 

Ver. 35, 36. The consequence of this dividing power of the 
Gospel Jesus now sets forth, in the same manner as above, in 
V. SI, SS. The most intimate relationships and connections which 
are based on corporeal or physical affinities and terrestrial love, 
are at once divided or cut through by the sword of the Spirit, 
which altogether annihilates tliem, if tlic unholy element be 
clung to, and ennobles them, if place be everywhere given to 
the Holy Gliost. That which our Lord lays down here, as re- 
quired of those who believe in him, namely, a separation from 
all, even the moat intimate earthly ties, on account of the cove- 
nant witli hiui, already was declared by Mosos of the Lcvites : 
'* Wlio said unto liis fnther and to his mother, I have not seen 
him; neither did h-- acknowledge his brethren, nor know his 
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own children: for they have observed thy word, and kept thy 
covenant. They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and Israel 
thy law." (Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10; comp. Gen. xii. 1.) 

Ver. 37. The love of Christ must be stronger than either 
paternal or maternal love. (Comp. Luke xiv. 26, wherein is 
found the yet stronger expression: /iiffth Tart^a x. r. x. "to hate 
father, &c." (Very significant is the oux i^s /emu agio;, " is not 
worthy of me;" for, Christ himself is the object or aim of the 
true believer, he longs after him as he is, in the power of his 
resurrection and his suiFcrings. (Comp. on Phil. iii. 10.) This 
mode of action of the Gospel, this requisition of the whole man 
thereby, makes the world to foam and rave with fury; for this 
reason it creates for itself another Christ, who leaves good and 
evil to dwell peaceably together in undisturbed quietude. 
Moreover, had Christ not been the Truth and Life itself (John 
xiv. 6), it would have been a violation of the most sacred duties, 
had he demanded the disregard, for his sake, of the dearest ties 
of relationship. God alone must we obey, rather than father 
and mother; and, therefore, Clirist alone, because in him we 
behold the Father (John xiv. 9). For this reason it is that, by 
esteeming his person higher than what we hold dearest and holi- 
est, no duty whatever is violated, on the contrary, each duty is 
purified and ennobled. The commandment: " honour thy father 
and mother," therefore, is not abrogated thereby, but fulfilled 
(Matth. V. 17), inasmuch as man conceives himself in Christ as 
the child of the father of all fathership (Ephes. iii. 16). 

Ver. 38. With the requirement of a separation from earthly 
tics, which the faith in the Redeemer, if it be a living one, at 
all times presupposes, is connected the prospect of a course of 
life full of sufierings, the end of which is death. What a full 
consciousness of his glory and blessedness must our Lord have 
been possessed with, when he did not hesitate to place before 
them such a picture of the life of his faithful ones! — The &rav^hf 
\afil3dwVf " to take up the cross," spoken of before the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord, must be explained from the general cus- 
tom, according to which malefactors had to carry their cross to 
the place of execution; in the mouth of Christ, and spoken pre- 
vious to his suifering, these words assume a prophetic character. 
Frvtz9cbe (on this passage) distinguishes between Xa^/Save/y, " to 
take or bear," and a7f i/v rh ^au^6v, " to take up the cross" (xvi. 24), 
io that in the latter is expressed the signification of the willing : 
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_ np. The passage, axi,h<.:'hii bvitu, "to follow after," 
evidently implies a hearing of the cross, as the tidjiinct of 
tho taking up of the cross, together with its ultimate result, 
the deaUt. of the cross. ITie life of every indiv-idual professing 
Jesus, which is on earth necessarily toilsome, inasmuch aa he 
Kvea for ever in danger, and, aa he aacritices liis own will to the 
divine will, is compared unto a continual dying on the cross. 
That which is here taken in its connection, has an immediate 
reference to life in the first ages of Cliristianity, under bodily 
dangers and persecutions, retains its truth at all times with 
reference to the intenud life-etrugglo of believers, whence it is 
lliat this tigurative mode of expression finds its application also 
throughout the whole Scriptural language (Gal. ii. SO; v. 24; 
Rom. vi. 6). 

Ver. 3y. From this one view of Christian sufferings, the pcr- 
secuiioQS and perils of death therein, the glance extends itself 
more widely over the subject in general ; the regeneration of the 
new life is conditioned by the death of the old one. That here 
by -^vxi* iTsXtffoM, "to lose life," cannot be meant the mere loss 
of the bodily life for the sake of Jesus, is manifest, partly be- 
cause not all the apostles died in consequence of persecution, 
and yet the remaining alive without guilt or fault cannot possi- 
bly have been counted to their disadvantage; and even a death 
by persecution may bo conceived (as indeed not unfrequently 
occurred), which does not correspond with the requirements 
herein expressed; for instance, if it occurred as the result of 
vuiity, or fanatical excitement. The -^uyjit &m>.i«ai, " to lose 
life," can be therefore only a spiritual sacrifice, through which 
ftlonc the bodily death becomes a sanctified one. In the cxprcs- 
aion, -i-vx^, " ^oul, life," the signification of soul and H/e are 
atnnlgnmatcd with each other (compare on vi. 25); hence, the 
question ou this passage is of a twafuld soul, of which the oiie 
becomes lost, the moment the other is preserved. If we put life 
instead thereof, then ia it a twofoldj or double being, or exist- 
ence, of a higher and lower kind, of which man has the choice. 
(The same idea is expressed in the same words, in Matth. xvi. 
24, 25; John xii. 25. However, in the place of ti-f/miiiv, "to 
find," St John gives piXin, " to love," which la more intelligible; 
the expression, tuiimir, here signifies to gain, to attain to.') 
>, at the words: vi^iTeJiitii 4'>^^Ci ''the saving 
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This passage will assume a more definite form by paraphrasing 
it in the following manner: 6 6u^oif¥ Hy (aa^xixiiv) -^v^^Vy a^oXictt 

aurjjr (sc. crvfu^wxr/x^i')* xai 6 a^oXetfa; riiv •vj/u%jjy ((Ta^x/x^y), tu^fjan 

avr^v (TvsvfMtrixriv), " he that findeth his (fleshly) life shall lose it 
(that is the spiritual life) ; and he that loses his life (the fleshly 
one) shall find it (the spiritual one)." The innermost persona- 
lity, the ego (self), remains, but in true self-denial it becomes 
dead to sin; the unbelieving man, on the contrary, cleaves to 
his natural state of being, and retains it; but the germ of the 
more exalted life can never in him attain the dominion. The 
mode of expression here made use of by the Redeemer is ex- 
plained in the simplest manner, by the assumption that the 
personality of man (the -v^w;^^) is conceived as standing between 
two powers, the influences of which he may receive into himself, 
and by means of which he may be changed or transformed into 
their nature. Now, inasmuch as man is already by his nature 
more especially exposed to the one (the evil) power; hence, the 
question in the work of renovation is, to forsake the old sinful 
life, which has grown up together with the ego, and to enter 
instead thereof into the new life of light. This transition, or 
going over from life to life, is a death; but out of this death 
springs up a new and more exalted life. Important hereto is 
the addition, mxtv ifiov, ''for the sake of me,'' which stands 
opposed to all self-devised means of sanctification and perfecting 
of the spiritual life, A crucifying of the flesh and self-denial 
undertaken /or one's own sakcy for one's own consummation, or 
perfection, are abominations in the sight of our Lord; for they 
arc in that case always the fruits of secret presumption and 
pride.^ They must be undertaken, on the contrary, from a love 

* Throughout the religions of farther Asia {Hinterasien), especially 
Buddaism, is interwoven the idea of self-denial; but being, as it is, 
without Jesus, without that perfect ideal of holiness manifested in the 
flesh, the practice thereof gives birth to the most frivolous and silly 
exhibitions. The addition, therefore, of mxtv i/uiAv, " for my sake,'^ 
is of the greatest importance to the rule of self-denial, and, at the same 
time, a remarkable testimony to the divine dignity, or Godhead of 
Jesus ; for, it would have been the highest presumption to have required 
that all things should be disregarded for his sake, had he himself not 
been something more than all things (das Geschaffne, i.e. created na- 
ture). In the work of */. J, Schmidt (iiber die altere religiose, politische 
und literarische Bildungsgeschichte der Volker Mittel^iens, i.e. ** on the 
religious, political, and literary history of civilisation among the ancient 
nations of Central Asia." Petersburg, 1824), we find characteristic traits 
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to Jemis, from a sense of obedience to him, from the motions of 
his Spirit; in that ca«e they create or bear lovely fruits, and 
effect that aauctification, without which no man can see the 
Lord (Ileb. xii. 14). Tlie via media, or happy medium between 
idleness on the one hand, and self-aeeking actirity on the otherj 
is not easily found ; the originator of faith must here in like 
manner be himself the finisher thereof (Heb. sii, 2). 

Ver. 40. As a comfort for the difficulties which our Loi-d has 
placed before his own people, there follows in conclusion a noble 
idea, wherein is expressed how infinitely dear to the Lord of the 
universe are all those who are valiaat for the truth.' As Christ 
is the representative of the Father, so does he consider, in like 

of such miataken notions of self-denial; for example, " Shaggiamun), 
(the Buddha of the Mongol tribes) as a. king's ma, encountered once 
iu his walks a tigress with ber young, who was nearly dead with hun- 
ger. Penetrated with compassion, and there being nothing at hand 
wherewith to restore her, he withdrew himself under some pretext from 
his followers, returned to the tigres, and laid himself down before her 
that she might tear him in pieces. But perceiving that she was too 
much exhausted to attack bim. he forthwith mode an incision in his 
skin, sad so placed himself before her that she might lap the blood 
which flowed from the wound, whereby she became gnidually strength- 
ened, so that she was able to devour him altogether." What puerilities, 
when compared with the spectacle afforded by the life of on individual 
living in a fitate of true Christian eelf-deniul, and following tJie precepts 
of Jesus! Far more noble were the ideas conceived even by noble- 
roinded Muhammadan Mystics of former times, as for example, Dshelal- 
ladin Rumi, who thus beautifully expresses the necessity for the death of 
the old itum, that thereby the amr frrature may be brought to life: — 

Death cadi indeed the atta ot life. 

Yet, ibuddera life whcD desth ia dot, 

And (uch the fond heut'i deodl; itrife 

When flnt the loted one does appear. 



It must bo admitted, however, that there exiate a wide difference be- 
tWM& the conception of the idea itself and Its realisation, or practical 
execution. 

' St Luke I. IG exhibits the reverse aide of the picture in the words: 
i ipu aAr^i %. T, K. " he who despieeth me," &C. Ideas in accordance 
with this are also met with in the Rabbiuieal writings; for example, si 
quie Tecipit virus doctos, idem eat ac si reciperet Bchechinam, i.e. muu- 
ffiStationem summi numinie: " If any one receiveth, i.a entertaiaeth, 
men of learning, it is the same thing as though he were to entertain the 
Skrtinah. that is, the manifestation of the supreme Deity." Concerning 
lliio pHSsa^ comp, Sfkntt^m, 
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manner, his disciples as representing him; hence, whosoever, 
therefore, receives his disciples, receives the Lord of the universe 
himself (Mark ix. 37). But, the if%«tf^/, "to receive," as may 
be more immediately seen from the verses which follow, must be 
conceived with emphasis in this manner: " Whosoever receives 
you with a knowledge of what ye are, and because of this your 
spiritual character, he receives God," and hence receives all the 
blessings, according to the history of the patriarchs, which are 
conferred by a visit from the Lord. There is comprehended, there- 
fore, in the term, 3«;^i<r^a/, " to receive," not the mere outward 
reception (hospitio excipere, "to receive into the house as a 
guest"), but more especially the opening of the heart, and of the 
whole life of the inner man, so that we may receive the Lord's 
disciples, although we ourselves had not wherein to lay our heads. 
Ver. 41, 42. But in order to place in its fiill and true light 
the greatness of the glory of believers, and to portray the blessed- 
ness of those that receive them, our Redeemer concludes with a 
remarkable parallel. His disciples, the representatives of the 
new Christian life-giving principle, he compares with the pious 
men of the Old Testament, w^optiTuig xai dtxatoig, " with prophets 
and righteous men," and thus infers, that in so much as the 
former occupy a more exalted station than the latter, by so 
much the higher and more glorious will be their reward. Firstly, 
as to that which concerns the gradations of rank, or consequence, 
the name, fiix^os, " little ones," here given to believers, is re- 
markable. We may regard it as equivalent to the Rabbinical 
form of speech, according to which ritDp> " little," forms the 

contrast to y^y " great," and as the latter signifies a teacher, a 

master, so the former denotes a scholar, a servant. But this 
does not go the whole length; the expression here is to imply or 
denote (comp. Matth. xviii. 6) something peculiar to the disci- 
ples of Jesus. In the first place, this is to point out the state of 
dependence of the disciples, as is clearly discernible from the 
context, who appear in this world like helpless children given 
over as a prey to want and misery, but who are sustained 
by the help of their heavenly Father that dwelleth on high« 
But then, in the second place, the expression here refers 
likewise to the child-like, innocent, and more especially to the 
lowly-mindedness of thosfe that have been bom anew, who, al- 
though exalted and honourable in the sight of the Lord, are 
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conscious of llicir own honourable position, yet without any pre- 
sumption whatever. (The text, xviii. 6, explains this more 
fully.) In contrast with this lunsirrn, "littleness," of the dia- 
ciples, ia placed the piety of individuals spoken of in tlie Old 
Testament, which, although in reality inferior, possessed some- 
what more of outward show; its two principal forma are brought 
forward, viz. ■Tfo^iirt/a, "prophecy, the prophetical office," and 
itxainaiitn, " righteousness, justice." In the former is displayed, 
in a peculiar manner, the ftilluesa of enlightenment by the Spirit 
of God (which often, however, as for eiamplc in the case of 
Jonah, might be combined with mean personal qualities); iu 
the latter, preciseness in the observances of the law (comp. on 
Lube i. 6). The J/xa/oirini, " righteousness," hero appears as tlie 
higher gradation of religious life under the Old Testament, in- 
asmuch as it presupposes a higher degree of development of the 
individual cliaracter than the Tftpijrt/*, " prophecy, or prophetical 
office." Far above both stands tlie Now Testament life, in which 
regeneration taking its rise in the heart acts outwardly on the 
life. These three gradations of w(8f^T)if, " prophet," i/xaiof, "just 
or righteous man," and /^oc^:, " tittle one," are brought forward in 
connection with those who shall receive them, and to every such 
person the jujuilis, "reward," is promised of him whom ho receives, 
(Concerning the abstract idea of /xia66i, " reward," comp. the re- 
marks made on Matth. v. 1 2.) In a legal point of view, the ex- 
presaion is wholly appropriate, and it harmonises also with the 
evangelical view, in thus far that love, which in this case ap- 
pears aa the principle of action, carries its reward in itself. 
Hence each person seeks after and receives his reward accord- 
ing to the principle which he liarI>ours in his bosom. But as ^ 
condition of the /iiuW; it is furthermore added, in wh,it manner 
th« reception must take place: tl; ota^a rioflinu, iixulou, /ut-ti|rou, 
" in the name of a prophet, of a righteous (man), of a disciple." 
In this ill no/ta is contained the key to tlje whole, rather ob- 
ncore, pamage; it corresponds to the Ilebrew qj^ "in the 
name" (to assume a confounding of the prepositions tit and *» is 
unnecessary), so that the name expresses the character, the true 
nature of the indi\'idual to bo received. According to this, the 
passage contains a rich meaning; it expresses tbo moral prin- 
ciple, that every action must be measured according to the dis- 
position from which it emanates, and declares that the disposi- 
tion is the re*utt of tlie whole internal mental position of the 
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man. Hence it is not the isolated act of receiving which is re- 
garded as the ground of reward, but it is the position, i.e. dis- 
postticm of the soul (Seelenstellung) from which it emanates; 
and in the reception itself the person received is not alone con- 
sidered, but the degree of knowledge and of clear-sightedness 
with whicli the person is received as the individual he or she 
pretends to be. Hence the sense of these remarkable words is 
this: Wliosocver receives an Old Testament prophet for the very 
sake of his spiritual character, and who is hence endowed with 
the susceptibility for this point of view, and the ability to re- 
cognise him as such, the same person is rewarded according to 
his Old Testament position; the very same takes place with re- 
gard to the righteous man. But he who receives a disciple of 
Jesus, and hence affords refreshment to a child of God and 
a citizen of the kingdom of heaven, even though it were by 
means of the merest trifle (as a lower counterpart of dsx^^^cu, " to 
receive") ; hence, he who is able to discover in them the resplen- 
dent nature of that which is Divine under their insignificant 
outward appearance, he who can love it, and do good to it under 
the form of its representatives, shows thereby that he himself is 
called upon to act from this point of view, and consequently 
that he will receive the reward which it involves. But this is 
an everlasting one (ou firi a^oXitfjj rhv fiig&hv auroD, " shall in no 
wise lose his reward''), in which it is intimated that the Old 
Testament awards to the righteous men thereof promises of 
a more earthly character. Tlie idea is exceedingly spiritual, 
and therefore so frequently misunderstood by the expounders 
thereof. For therein is evidently contained likewise this idea 
that the individual occupying a lower point of view can never be 
received as one occupying a higher position, because he is want- 
ing in the higher life; but the person occupying a higher point 
of view may be received as one of a lower position. The disciple 
of Christ must always be regarded as having passed through the 
law. Many a benevolent pious Jew would therefore receive the 
apostles as prophets and righteous men, because regarding them 
from his own point of view, he could not perceive in them any- 
thing higher; but he who was able to discern in the messengers 
of Christ that specific new thing which they brought with them, 
and who therefore was drawn to them from the love which he 
Ixire to iko thing itself, would receive from them that full rich 
Ueanng^ the new birth; while, at the same time, those also 
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Standing in the other degree if turning towards tlicm with a 
heart of lovo, bore ofl' tlieir blessing therefrom. Hence the 
little ones herein apiiear as IjtfstdVing Llesaings In every direc- 
tion, "truly, as dying, and yet as those that live; truly, as poor, 
and yet as those making many rich; as having nothing of their 
own, and yet as jwaseBHing aU things," (2 Cor. vi, 9, 10). 



g 16. 6T JOBS THE BAPTIST SENDS (hiS DISGIFLBS) TO JBSIT3. 

DisconnaE of jesds i» ooNaB<iiTEtioR of this uission. 
(Matth. xi. 1—30; Luke vii. 18—35; x. 13—15, 21, 22.) 

VcT. I. It is true that St Matthew, in concluding the discourse 
with the words: iiaraaeut rtiTt buiima fta^tiTaTi, " coniDianding 
the twelve diaciples," gives it once more plainly to bo understood 
that he considers tlio foregoing discourse as destined for the dis- 
ciples who were to be sent out ; but he is silent with regard to 
their journey itself. St Luke ix. 10, on the contrary, relates 
their return, in like mauiicr, as ho docs that of the seventy ia 
X. 17. With a vague %al iyivtra, " and it happened," St Matthew 
connects another occurrence therewith, namely, the narrative of 
the inquiry of St John through hia disciples. In the Gospel of 
St Luke vii. 18, the same narrative is connected with the history 
of Uie raising from death of the youth of Nain; but here, too, 
IB the connection given very slightly with the general formula: 
Ko/ iviyyuhan 'ludnij ». r. \., " and they reported to John, Ssc," 
Hence, iu this ca«e also nothing of an exact nature can be as- 
certained concerning the chronological order of the evonts. 
Worthy of remark, however, is the exceedingly minute agree- 
ment of the Evangelists in this section, as well in isolated ex- 
proaaioQs (for example in ver. 23), as more particularly (Matth. 
xi 10) in thw Old Testament quotation from Mai. iii. 1. The 
Septuagint translates this passage precisely according to the 
Hebrew text, but the two Evangelists deviate in an uniform man- 
ner from botli.' 

We have here in St Matthew, moreover, another discourse, 
formed, in like manner, out of various elements, inasmuch as St 
Luke givea the elements here brought together in another do- 



' On this point eomp. Mattli. iii. 3 ; Mark i. 
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tiiuLc i:onuectioii. Tlic iiarraliou of the missiou of the iwo die- 
ciplea of St John is made use of by St Matthew only as a means 
of connecting therewith these diiicouraeii of Jesus, in which are 
portrayed the diffei-ent positions of tlie people with regard to 
the person of Jesus. The proud understood Jesus as little 
as they did St John; the humble recognised that which is 
Divine under the most varied forms, because they themselves, in 
fiict, wore seeking after this only. With this is very aptly con- 
nected chapter xii. 

Ver. 2. With regard, then, to the mission of the disciples of 
St John, this occurrence leads us to an examination of the in- 
ternal position of the Baptist. Tho latter npi>ear3 here in pri- 
son (at Machaerus, according to Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xviii. S); 
it is only in a subsequent chapter (xiv. 3 sqq.) that St Matthew 
gives us, in a supplementary clause, the necessary iuformatioa 
concerning his imprisonment. It is in the prison that the Bap- 
tist hears of the ministrations of Jesus, and this induces him to 
send to him twoof his disciplt^s with the message or inquiry: titTi 
iixiii4itiii, Ji Erifoi -sfimiaxSiiJxi, " alt thou ho that should come, or do 
we look for another!" (The expression i i^yi/isni, "he who is 
to come," has a dogmatic signification, it denotes the Messiah, 
perhaps according to Psalm cxviii, 26, xt\TV DQQ M^Tl "^IVia. 
" blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord,'" and in 
Heb. X. 37 Christ is even called with reference to his advent, 
i.e. second coming [Tajoum'n], * i^l/tivin, he at whose future com- 
ing all things obtain their fulfilment,) The question or inquiry 
of the Baptist accordingly seems to express an internal uncer- 
tainty concerning it, that is to say, wlielher Jesus is the desired 
Saviour or not ; and such a question must appear singular in the 
mouth of the Baptist after his strong declarations of faith, and 
after the experiences he had had concerning the relation in 
which he stood to Jesus (comp. St Matth. iii., and especially 
John i. 23). Flonce many people have felt disposed to regard 
this question, in one view, as being calculated for a confirmation 
of the faith of his disciples, who were beginning to grow weak 
in faith; and in another view, aa containing an incitement to 
Jesus himself to hasten the carrying out of his plans. To the 

' Hta'i»tc»tierg (Chrialol vol iii. p, 468 Bqq.) derives the expression, 
on very plnu^iblc grounds, from Mai. iii. 1 ; but there is no doubt 
that many paasngea of the Old Teatament acted together to give this 
expression currency in its more defiuilA dogmatic form. 
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fint remark no weiglit whatever cac be given, for tlie dectiiive 
declarations of tteir master would have completely sufficed to 
tlie disciplca of St John (John i. 29), as we see in the instance 
of the apostles; but the other remark contains something that 
is true. To St John it might appear, indeed, as though Jesus 
were too cautious in his proceedings, inasmuch aa ho did not 
understand bis internal ministration to the souls of men. The 
onl; difficulty is to suppose that St John, if he had himself stood 
unshaken, should want to induce our Lord to embrace another 
manner of action; even the form of the question is of such a 
nature that it bears a reference rather to the subjective position 
of the inquirer. If we examine the passage which at present 
claims our attention in a perfectly unbiassed manner, it would 
then appear more natural to look for the ground of this inquiry 
in the mind of St John himself. Internal experience ia the 
beat instructor for the comprehension of such occurrences. In 
the life of every believer are to be found momenta of temptation, 
iu which even the most firm conviction will be shaken to its 
very foundation ; notliing ia more untural than to conceive such 
momenta or periods of internal darkness and abandonment by 
the Si>irit of God, even in the life of St John. We have too 
much accustomed ourselves to consider the Biblical character 
under a certain Ssed form, as unchangeable; but it is evident 
that the internal vicissitude of light and darkness must he pre- 
supposed in every isolated individual (our Lord liimaelf excepted, 
whose nature was a peculiar one, and i-egardcd per se, must be 
so), even where we are not informed thereof, inasmuch as it is 
this struggle between light and darkness which contributes to 
the perfection of tlie life of the saints. Hence, wherever such 
clear and simple statements call for our attention, as in this 
case, with regard to St John, there is no ground whatever for 
doubt. In his gloomy prison at Macbacms, a dark hour, no 
doubt, aur]>risod the mau of God, an hour in wliich bo was 
atruck with the quiet unobtrusive ministry of Christ, and where- 
in he fell into internal conflict concerning the experiences ho had 
heretofore had. Tins is clearly pointed out in the words of 
Jesus: fiJZJKifiii ieriv If id> ^u^ a\ai&a>jttiii i* i/uii, which means 
literally, " happy is he whosoever shall not be offended in me" 
(ver. (i), words which contain, at tlie same time, censure and 
consolation. For truly it would have been a sad thing for the 
I»oor captive bad he not stood firm in the hour of temptation. 
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had he really taken offence; but, in this case, he was merely 
tempted to it — and blessed is the man that endnreth temptation 
(Jam. i. 12). Bnt inasmuch as there is no victory for sinfiil 
man without a struggle, hence was likewise the Baptist destined 
to pass through this struggle. But that he endured this struggle, 
and vanquished, is manifest from the very circumstance of his 
inquiring of Jesus himself. That he inquired of him in this man- 
ner shows his state of temptation; but that he, in lus state of 
temptation, inquires of no one but himselfy manifests lus £Bdth 
in him ; especially inasmuch as the free life of the Redeemer, 
so very different from his own, must have appeared something 
very astonishing in the sight of this most austere preacher of 
repentance (comp. on Matth. xi. 19). The question of St John 
is nothing but another: "Lord, I believe, help thou my unbe- 
lief,^' and this prayer was granted by our gracious Lord. Who- 
soever asks of God, whether he be God, whosoever asks of the 
Saviour, whether he be the Sa^'iour, is in the right path to over- 
come every temptation; it is only thus that he can ascertain it 
with certainty. Hence it is that the words of Jesus concerning 
St John which follow (ver. 7 sqq.) form no contradiction to 
the supposition that he sent the messengers to Jesus in an hour 
of severe temptation. Even thereby did he prove that he was 
no reed to be shaken by a breath of wind, but that he was firm 
as the foundation of the earth in his faith, and that he withstood 
the effects of every tempest. But if there be no tempest, how can 
firmness prove its strength? It was therefore in the time of his 
greatness, when the fulness of the Spirit dwelt in him, that God 
made use of the Baptist for his purposes to serve humanity; in 
the time of his littleness or poverty, and when forsaken, it was 
then that God perfected him within himself. 

Ver. 4, 6. Referring to prophetic passages, such as Is. xxxv. 5, 
6; Ixi. 1, Jesus replies to the question by facts; the messen- 
gers find the Redeemer in the midst of lus Messianic labours; 
they can only report that he is the Redeemer. They saw his 
ministry bodily; the spiritual types of the corporeal proce- 
dure were made palpable to them by his discourse; amidst the 
cures effected by our Lord resounded the word of everlasting 
salvation. (Concerning vrw^fig, "poor," comp. Matth. v. 3.) 
The %lwyyt>JZjk6kt4y " to be evangelised, to have the Gospel 
preadied/' here signifies: to hear the Gospel, to receive the glad 
tidings. The conception: the poor preach the Gospel, is for- 
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bidden by tlie passage, Ixi. 1 of Isaiali, wliicli is here kept in 
view. This is a magnificent mode of proceeding! the only thing 
suited to convince them of his Mcssiahship, Concerning the 
person of St John not one word is mentioned — tlie only thing 
girea or applied to him as a consolation and exhortation is the 
lutKo^iti itrit, " happy, or, blessed is he." But if we ask why 
ottr Lord did not enlarge more fully tliereon, then it must 
indeed be answered, tliat such struggles are to be fought through 
in the inward man ouly; the question itself was already to our 
Lord a signal of approaching victory, therefore he left him en- 
tirely to himself, witliout interfering any further with him, 
(Concerning exaria}Jl^nTllai, "to be offended, to be acandalised," 
sec on Mutth. xviii. 8.) 

Ver. 7, But before the people, who might have misunder- 
stood auch a question, Jesus expressed himself more fully, and 
depicted to them the noble figure of the serious, or grave war- 
rior, in order that they might know, on the one hand, what 
they posaessed in him, and on the other, that tliey might discern 
what he was incapable of bestowing on them. Some of the 
disciples of 8t Jolm that were present might have given an 
immediate cause for his so doing. He is silent concerning him- 
self; this ho leaves in the most solemn repose; for the whole 
Bubjevt be makes the words, fi-axa^iit iirrni, S( iii» ii.ii (rxania'/joSp h 
i/tai, lit«rally, "happy is he who shall not be ofi'cnded in me," 
suffice. But tlie manner in which our Lord "enlarges, in ver. 
7 — 9, on St John, in the presence of those surrounding him, is 
of a rather obscure nature. It is difficult to obtain the right 
meauiug of all the various objurgatory questions. The passage, 
x^^o/te; ira-i iti^wu ffctXiui/iuoj, "a reed shaken by the wind," may 
bo taken in a figurative sense as speaking of a light-minded 
indrriduai (as Eiibcs. iv. 11; Pleb. xiii. 9); or, without any 
figure, of the reed which grew on the banks of the river Jordan, 
which afforded sport to the winds. In the latter case the sense 
would be: you must have had indeed an object in view, when ye 
luulencd Into the wilderness; it caonot have been your intention 
merely to look at something of an empty character, somctliing 
common- place, as for example a pliable reed, or soft garments. 
The third question must, then, indeed denote tlio right thing; they 
wished to sec a prophet, and this also was St John the liuptist. 
The whole train of thought would be meanwhile raiheriroor, — it 
would ho best to atUiere to the one question, " You wanted to 
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see a prophet, is it not so ? Well, tlien, you have seen him, (inJ 
the createat one too, only ol>ey him!" But if we turn to the 
other mode of interpretation, wc shall here too meet with a. 
stumbling-block. The idea: did ye go forth in order to Bee a 
light-minded or vain man ia unromnion ; for who would go to 
the wilderness to see such a man; or, who could imagine that St 
John should be such an one ! But if it be said, the unsuitable 
question itself is intended to eipross that thoy certainly thought 
no such a thing, then the question mil be, to what puqwse then 
was this brought forward? The passage contains, at any rate, 
something of an obscure character, if we do not compare it with 
ver. 16 sqq. This latter passage shows, that Jesua keeps in 
these questions in view the character of the multitude, and that 
ho portrays therein its contradictions. The multitude evidently 
flowed out into the wilderness in order to see a prophet (as 
though there was something in a prophet to be looked at; they 
did not desire to hear); they might have known very well that a 
true prophet would manifest or reveal himself to them; but as 
soon na they perceived his moral earnestness, he no longer 
pleased them; their impure heart had longed for a prophet 
after their own mind. This internal contradiction, of hastening 
to the prophet, and then of wishing that he were not what he 
is, and that he might be what he cannot he, that is tike unto 
tliemselves, this our Lord, who searches the heart of men with 
eyes of fire, unfolds to them. Tlie xd>.a/i,e{ inrJ itifui/ i!<t\ivifttnc, 
" a reed shaken by the wind," they are themselves, as is fully 
demonstrated in ver. 16, 17. "Ye thought to find a pliable 
pseudo-prophet, one who would give way to all the whims or 
humours of sin, one that would be in every respect like unto ' 
yourselves? Ye thought to tind a sensual instructor, one who 
would flatter your sensualities 1 Ye thought to behold a pro- 
phet like unto that which you depicted him to yourselves, 
mighty, glorious, but sparing sin? Yes, you have obtained one; 
but he is another Elijah." After this there follows in the fir^t 
place a fiirther description of the Baptist, and of the nature of 
his ministry, to which is joined the paiullel of the person of 
Jesus and of St John, with the obscmition, that the same cha- 
racter of the multitude n-liich St John did not please, took 
ofl'ence in like manner at hitn, although his manifestation differed 
in every respect from that of the Baptist; and for this sole 
reason, that being sinners, they couM nowhere, in any form of 
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godliness, find the likeness of theiusolves, while yet in reality it 
wfts only theraselves they were everywliere seeking. The proud 
Judges of the children of light, who are displeaeod at one time 
with one thing, and at another time with another thing in them, 
require, therefore, hefore all things, to accommodate theraBelves 
to humility; the babes (v^xmi, ver. 25) that appear therein, 
therefore, seize upon that which is divine in whatever varied 
forms it may appear, inasmuch as it never and nowhere is the 
form that constitutes with them the question, but it is the sub- 
stance wliich they always and everywhere look for. 

Ver. 9. The portraiture of St John begins with the words, 
<ni nai TijHtiiinjo* 'rppiinu, "yea, and more than a prophet." That 
the Baptist was more than a prophet (tliat is, that he was above 
the point of view, or position of prophets in general, in his de- 
velopment), is to be inferred from Halacbi iii. 1, wherein a mes- 
seuger is spoken of that is preparing the way for Iho Messiah. 
(Concerning this comp. Matth. iii. S.) Through this office the 
Baptist obtained a peculiar position, inasmuch as he occupied 
the intermediate space between the old and the new covenant; 
nevertheless, as he still belonged, according to the whole tenor 
of hi"* life, to tbe old one, he only formed the link of the chain, 
by means of which both the circles of religious life are fitted 
one to another. (Comp. what has been said above on Matth. 
iii. I.) 

Ver. 11. But our Redeemer proceeds yet further in his exal- 
tAtion of the Baptist ; as he places him above the prophets, so 
also does ho place him above all ymtvol yvmixuu, " those born of 
women." The tyiigKsim it =^ 2. D'pHi " ^^ have been raised up 
or among," has the signiiication to raise up, to ciiil forth some 
one from among a great mass of people, for some special purpose, 
eo that the sentence may be completed by 'wxh mw ©loD, "from 
or by God" (John vii. 52). — runirif yutamit := nUTt* TtS'^ 
" bom of woman," Job siv. 1, xv. 14 (yin^/ictra yutamiii), aignities 
man in genentl, but with the accessory notion of frailty and im- 
purity. The expression, therefore, has its contrast in the phrase, 
Tfnqri; in ni eieiJ, " bom of God;" thus was the first man and 
Christ, aud so are the believers that are begotten of the Spirit 
through him (John i 13). To lliis eoutra^t do these concluding 
words of tlie verse refer, wherein the /uxgirtgai it rji liamXtSif rit 
tvfettin, literally, " the lesser person (i.e. the least) in the kingdom 
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of Leaven," ia placed above St John. (On the eipresaion, 
/iixg6rt^i i> rf fi., " the least in the kingdom," must be compared 
what has been said on MattL. v. 19, where /iiyai, "great," and 
iXayjtTBt h rp /3., "the least iu the kingdom," foim contrasts to 
one another.) " Man, though occupying the lowest position in 
the development of that Cliristian life which has been brought 
by Jesus into humanity, stands nevertheless higher than John.'" 
With regard to this remarkable idea, it must also be observed, 
that the fLflt^at ftwi, "to be greater," which the Redeemer here 
applies to all those of the kingdom of God, must here be con- 
ceived in a Cliristian sense, ao that ho who is greater is at the 
same time more humble, divested of all selfiiilmcss and sin, quite 
in the sense of St Matth. xx. 25, 26. Ilonce, those tliat are in 
the kingdom of God occupy in so far a higher position, iu pro- 
portion as they arc endowed with the power of attaining this 
position of divesting themselves of what is purely their own; 
this, therefore, is the genera! character of all the members of the 
kingdom of God; the difference which exists among themselves 
only consists, partly in the gradation, i.e. degree of power for 
receiving the exalted principle of life, which separates the inter- 
nal man from sin (hence also from pride) in all the designs and 
actions of hia being, and partly in the more or loss rich endow- 
ment with those powers on whicli depends the varied sphere 
of action of each single individual. It Ui£n becomes self-evi- 
dent, that the ihai i» rf ^. T. Bill; " to be in the kingdom of 
heaven," cannot here signify that an individual belongs to the 
visible church of Christ, inasmucli as the great net of the king- 
dom of God contains likewise many rotten or worthless fishes 
(Matth. xiii. 47). On the contrary, the meaning of the expres- 
sion is here evidently limited by the preceding ymnrel ■/umiKut, 
" bom of women," whence we must assume the passage, ^ae. r. 
B-if., "kingdom of heaven," as equivalent to ytfttjroi ix SsoS, "those 
born of God." Hence, the /3. r. olj. is here the kingdom of God 
viewed as an ideal kingdom. This collective body, with all its 
members, our Redeemer places, in the words of ver. II, above 
that whole body to which St John belonged, together with the 

' The comparative /iiixftVifc; needs not to be taken os a. superlative, 
eomp. Wiiirr't Gr. p. 221. The reference of the expression to Jesua 
himself: " 1 the lesser one in the kingdom of lienvcn aro greater than 
he," is evidontlj quite inadmissible. It would have been a pseudo or 
mock-huiuilitj liaU Christ called hiiusetf less tliau St John, 
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proplieta of the Old Testament. Hence, tlie wliole passage is to 
Itc applied to those only that arc truly regenerated; to many 
members of the external community of the church not even a 
position equal to that of the representatives of the Old Testa- 
ment can be accorded. But tliis passage will always contain, 
nevorthcloss, a considerable difRcultj, in so far as the question 
arises as to whether no regeneration took place under the Old 
Testament ? In oi'der to answer this question, we must distin- 
guisli between regeneration in the narrower wnd. vndei- sense of tlie 
word. In the nairotver sense of the word; the expression rcgo- 
□eration signifies the communication of a higher life and of a 
higher degree of knowledge, which can only be etfocted through 
the principle of the Holy Ghoat, the pouring out of which on 
mankind was conditioned by the glorification of Christ (John 
TJi. 39). Accordingly, in this more confined sense of the word 
a regeneration ia out of the question with the saints of tlie Old 
Testament. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as ail tlie other holy men 
of the Old Testament, only beheld the Redeemer as be that was 
to come, without having experienced the real effects of his power 
(Hob. xi. 13; 1 Pet. i. 10—14). llcnce, they descended into 
the slieol, " grave," and only attained to the resurrection through 
Christ. (Compare on Matth. xxvii. 52, 53.) On the contrary, in 
the wider sense of the word, every important consequential change 
in the inward man may be called a regeneration, and such an 
one waa experienced, no doubt, by Abraham and Jacob, whence 
they may he justly regarded, but more especially on account of 
the new name conferred upon them, as the prototypes of the 
now birth. Accordingly, the meaning of the words, nux iyhyt^rai 
h yttniToii yuyaixSit /tiif^iut 'liuanrsii nC SitTTisriiZ, literally, " there 
has not arisen among those born of women one greater than 
Jofin the Uaptist," would yet have to he more exactly deter- 
mined. It is not probable that Jesus wished to place Abraham, 
Jacob, and others, as subordinate to- the Baptist; these ai-o to be 
regarded, not only as the corporeal ancestors of the people of 
God, but in a more especial manner likewise as the fathers of 
the faithful, and this in a glory of surpassing brightness. For, 
WB must distinguish or admit degreos of development and vari- 
ous grades or positions among the members of the Old Testament, 
08 wo do among the members of the church of the New Testa- 
ment. We see a distinction already mode above (Matth. x. 41) 
between frfofS"*', " prophets," and i««m, " righteous men;" horo 
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we may to a certain extent find a third classilicatiou imlicated, 
viz. " tlie refjencrated of the Old Testament." In that case the 
Baptist would he merely represented as a blxaiai, " righteous 
man," in the nohlest sense, under the law,' as a true repreacnta- 
tivo of the law, but to whom the life of faith from above (as it 
had been already imparted to Abriiliam and Israel, who occupy 
their position more as the representatives of the high order of 
things belonging to the life under tho Gospel which was there- 
after to bo revealed, than that of the life according to the law of 
Moses) was a kingdom from whiuh ho was excluded. 

Ver. 12. After having portrayed the person of the Baptist, 
our Redeemer proceeds to the description of the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the time, which leads him on to the objurgatory dis- 
course contained in ver. 16. " Groat as is the man, whom God 
had chosen as his precursor for the kingdom of the Messiah, so 
is the time in which he acts, in like manner, rich in bless- 
ings; lience, the more guilty are those who do not avail them- 
selves thereof." The ij/iigew 'lua^nv, "days of John," must be 
viewed as referring to the period of his public appearance, with 
the preaching of repentance, as the tenninihs a qua, " the period 
from which," i.e. the commencement; in the words iwe ojr/, 
" until now," the terminus ad quern, " the period to which," i.e. 
the conclusion, is only in so far to be viewed as denoting that 
the favourable period yet lasted, but which must not be con- 
ceived by any means to be concluded at the time then present. 
The idea of a time blessed with the thriving of all tliat is good, 
ia pccuiiariy eipressed in the passage: ^ /3a«. r. «if. ^lalfraj, 
signifying, " the kingdom of heaven suffers violence." A simi- 
lar expression occurs St Luke xvi. 16; ^ (Sotr. r. &. ihayyOJTfroj 
xal trSf tig but^* did^irai, literally, " the kingdom of Qod is pro- 
claimed as glad tidings, (is preached) and eveiy one rushes into 

' BeTvjilenherg in his CKrietol. voL iii. p. 472, has misunderstood this 
view of mine, aa though I denied to the Baptist faith and repentance; 
what 1 wish to saj is, that he does not represent the former in a.a emi- 
nent degree ; hence, St Paul could not have made use of the Buptisl an 
a type of the hfe of faith, in the miukucr in whiuh he represents Abru- 
ham as such in Bom, iv. But no dixaioi, " just or righteous man," of the 
Old Testament can be supposed, according to Heb. xL, without ^rlerii, 
"fMth;" only the faith of the Old Testament had not as yet, like that 
of the New, the inward possession of divine things, but only the hope 
thereof, as is clearly oipresaed in the passages quoted lleb. xi. 13; 
1 Pet. i. 10 si^q. 
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it." With tliis idea perfectly correspondB that which followa in 
our text: aa/ /S/otfro/ ipra^ouiw* tcirn., "and violatora SL-ize upon 
it." The words of this verse aro no doubt to be taken in such a 
aoose as to express but one side of the manifestation of which 
oor Lord is speaking. At that period, full of miglity agitations, 
there was expressed by mankind in general, and by the Jews in 
particular, a passionate longing, and a sincere desire for a 
cliange of the existing circumstances, which broke forth with so 
much the more violence, the more or the longer it was suppres- 
sed. In so far as the innermost substance or origin of tlu6i.(Ie8ire 
was truly pure, in so far could the /3a«. r. e., " kingdom of God," 
be regarded as their object ; but in so far as there was in it some- 
thing of an unwholesome nature, and as it appeared intermixed 
with much that was spurious, it was called a ^idZ^ifHai, "a forcing 
themselves in," and an ifro^irt, " a seizing by force or vio- 
lence," b ascribed to it. For, even if the expressions were to be 
viewed asdenoting primarily the greatness and extent of zeal and 
eamcstne^for divine things, which excited 80 mightily the minds 
of men at the time of our Lord, yet, is the refined censure of the 
manner iu which this zeal is expressed, not to be mistaken in the 
choice of the expressions. Had it been the design of our Redeem- 
er to render prominent the other side of the same manifestation, 
he then might have said; the Iieaven is, as it were, opened, 
streams of the Spirit are poured forth with life-giving power 
over mankind. But it rather suited his purposes to set forth 
the actions of mankind. With this is very admirably connected 
Luke vii. 29, 50, in which passage the passionate longing of the 
poor after the trulh is contrasted with the proud contempt 
thereof of the Pharisees. (The iiiadu, "to justify," forms a 
contrast with aSiriai, " to reject or despise," the former signify- 
ing to regard as just, to approve, aa we find it immediately after 
ia St &tatth. xi. 19 [see the comment, on Rom. iii. 21], and the 
Utter to contemn, to despise.) 

Ver. 13. The peculiar circumstances of the spiritual world, 
■s they then existed, Jesus explains more distinctly, according 
to St Matthew, in the observation, that the law and the pro- 
phets only extended as far as St John ; with him, then, com- 
mences, or, more properly, he represents the great turning 
point of the old and the new world. This idea appears in a 
different connection in Luke xvi. 16, but witli St Matthew it 
forms so intimate a part of the whole, that we may regard it 
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aa being here autlientic. For, if the entire economy of the Old 
Testament concluded or ceased with St John, then it was natu- 
ral that, with hia appearance, a mighty spiritual commotion 
should pervade mankind, which being, aa it were, spiritual 
lahour-panga, would give birth to an existence of a higher order. 
But in the manner of expression of this verse, we are struck, in 
the first place, by the combination of the i6/i,i,f, " law," with 
tho prophets, bo that it alao appears ae propliesying. The 
tiftsi ;= n^^n> ^^'^ designatea that clement from which pro- 
ceeded the prophets as its representatives, and it is the internal 
nature and power of the law to propheay of Christ. Awakening 
the knowledge of sin, It creates the desire to know the Re- 
deemer, without yet quite satisfying it. In the second place, 
the question is as to how nootp^TJuaa., " they prophesied," is to 
be explained. It might be taken as signifying, " the raam'festa- 
tion of prophecy laats up to (until) 8t John," himself included. 
But in the first place, John himself was, properly speaking, no 
prophet in the eonso of the Old Testament, he only hore mttiess 
of him who was already present, and invited mankind to repen- 
tance; and in the second place, the prophesying ministry con- 
tinued even a/ier St John (Acts of the Apostles xi. 28). Honce, 
it is much better applied to the prophecies themselves: "With 
St John the prophecies will cease, i.e. will be fulfilled, they do 
not extend beyond him." But this idea seems to be unfounded, 
inasmuch as many of the prophetic oracles extend to the most 
remote futurity, until the foundation of the kingdom of God 
on earth shall have been entirely accomplished. But the words 
which follow, (ver. H,) compel us, nevertheless, to decide in 
favour of this assumption; in them St John is represented as tho 
Elijah, and it is this, indeed, which points to the end of all the 
prophecies (Mai. iv. 5). Hence, it is probable that we must add 
this text to the many others wherein, as well according to the 
words of Christ, aa likewise those of tho apostles, all things are 
represented as consummated in their time. (Comp. 1 Cor, x. 
11.) Tlie exposition, however, of these remarkahto decisions, 
cannot here be given, but will be found on St Matthew xxiv. 

Vcr. 14. As it were by way of addition, and for confirmation, 
Christ adds, moreover, that the John here spoken of is the pro- 
mised EHas. With regard to the idea of tho appearance of 
Elias, to which a reference is made by the passage, i /i.i>^,u¥ 
'ir/jniai, " which was to come, "this paaango is based on Mai. iv. b. 
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you Elijah the prophet," The Septuagint has taken altog;ether 
a correct view of these words as refcmng to the Tishhite; as, in 
like manner has Ecclus. xlviii. 1. For, the grammatical con- 
Btruction requires a reference to a definite historical person, on 
account of the expression t(ixn> " '^^ prophet." The case 
would be somewhat different, were the reference to this particu- 
lar person not to be viewed in its figurative sense through h 
mufuzri xal &i/ta[i.ti 'HX/ou, "in the Spirit and power of Elias," as 
it ia in St Luko i. 17. This would bo even more probable, if 
the New Testament did not impart or furnish more exact infor- 
mation thereon. According to St Matthew xvii. 3, Moses and 
Elias appeared to the transfigured Redeemer as messengers 
Bent from heaven, throtigh which narrative tlic figurative inter- 
jnetation of that promise is rendered improbable. But what 
here is striking, is the declaration that John is the Elias, since 
he himself declared, according to John i. 21, that he was not. 
Yet, though this be not done by the text i/ 3iXin H^aeSai, " if 
je wish to receive (it)," yet, the whole connection existing be- 
tween this passage and those elsewhere treating of Elias, im- 
plies,' that the Redeemer called hira eo in a certain relation, 
viz. because he acted it intl/unTi 7.0.1 iutdf^ti 'WJou, " in the spirit 
and power of Elias," as saya the Scripture (Luke i. 17); Elijah, 
that zealous preacher of repentance, lias, as it were, liis after type 
in 8t Jolin. But the question is, whether it is to be believed 
that the Old Testament prophecy above referred to has been 
completely fulfilled in the appearance of St John, or in the mia- 
Mou of Elijah, on occasion of the transfiguration of Christ. One 
feels inclined to doubt it, when wc read that the propliet Mala- 
chi adds, (iv. 5,) that Ehjah would be sent: pnrp DV Ml3 ''SO? 
Mn^3m h^lSTl' " before the coming of the great and dreadfiil 
day of the Lord." The supposition, therefore, that this pro- 

' The opinion of ItnuittrHbrrg (in the ptuwige referred to, p. 474) that 
the piu»«.^, tl i'Ojrt hi^aniai, "Jl ye he willing to receiTo it," was to in- 
diculi.- that the non-ocbnowledgment ofElijiih, in tlie person of St John, 
was based on a firalty BpirituiJ diapoaition, is pr<ibable, indeed, on ac- 
count of tho following: i iy^^t wra x. r. X., " he that hath ears, ikc," so 
that the meaning would b« : "if you but wished to comprehend it, he ia 
tho Klijah that is to come." This does not affecl, noverthelem, the tnain 
idea, tlwt in. that the appearance of tbe Baptist cannot exhaust the pro- 
phecy of Malaohi. 
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phecy, although — as implying a reference to a certain person, it 
be fulfilled — muat bo regarded aa being as yet unfulfilled (comp. 
on Rev. xi. 6) seems not improbabic. As it is the nature of all 
the Old Testament prophecies that the ohject of the prophecy 
can be represented in a previous manifestation, without its mean- 
ing being thereby completely exhausted, so it is in like manner 
here. The period at which Christ lived was by no means, it is 
true, the proplicaied 'j^xn '■''' av> " f'o great day of the 
Lord;" but that entire period, up to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, bore a certain rDsemblaiice to the latter days, and had, in 
like manner, an element (the Baptist St John), which typified 
the future appearance of Elijah. It is probable that from this 
chain of ideas proceeded the indefinite li 3iXi« H^airiai, " if ya 
wi.ih to receive (it)." 

Ver. 15. But in order to direct the whole attention to these 
manifestations of the time present, Christ adds the solemn, 
grave words: i f;^u( Jra anautJi', uxouiru, literally, " he that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear." (The term axoliM, = ^yyji, "to 
hearken," intclHgere, "to understand, comprehend," hence, ara, 
" ears," = q^^^n, " the two ears," which is frequently used 
when speaking of the faculty of the understanding.') According 
to Clirist's viow, therefore, his discourse must have contained 
something not less worthy of investigation than requiring it, 
and this fact is the reason of his admonition, which then would 
form the motive of this address; and tliat the words have not 
as yet lost their profound sense, would appear evident from the 
remarks already made. 

Ver. 16, 17. That which was indicated in ver. 7 is here car- 
ried out in figurative language; our Redeemer censures hia 
capricious contemporaries, by comparing them with humoursome 
children whom it is impossible to ploaae in any way, that un- 
derstand neither mildness nor severity. (On ytnA =^ "yy^i "ge- 
neration," those living at any one period, comp. on Matth. xtiv. 
34. The text of St Matthew has been altered here in various 
ways; instead of aya^aTt, "in the market-plHces," dyag^. "in the 

1 Similar forma are used by the Jewish leachera, aa, for example, id 
the Zohiu-: qui audit audint, qui btelljgit inteihgat, "ho that heareth 
let him hear, and he that UDderaintideth let him understand." Besides 
the nospeb, the formnlft i tyui» aim x. r. X. is Tory frequently met with 
in the Apocalypse, but is wholly wanting in the (>o!ipeI of St John. 
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market-place," has been adopted; instead of irai^on, " to tboir 
fellows," iripiif, " to otliera," in place of whicli St Luke lias a\t.i)- 
ivne, "to one another." The usual reading, nevertheless, both 
for internal and external reasons, atill deserves the preference.) 
Tlie espressions u\ii.im, " to play on a pipo or flute," Sjij^ai, " to 
sniil or lament," refer to cliildren's play of a jocose and a graver 
kind. But the whole figure would be mifiunderatood, were it to 
be viewed, as though the children who are speaking represented 
Jesus and St John, the representatives of mildness and severity, 
while the otiier children addressed or spoken to, represented the 
capticioiis people; both classes of the children, the speaking 
onea and tlioae spoken to, on the contrary, arc to be considered 
as the representatives of tlie capricious contemporaries of Jesus, 
so (bat the meaning is, " this generation resembles a host of ill- 
humoured children, that cannot he pleased in any way; the one 
part de^ring this, the other part that, so that, after all, no de- 
gree of useful activity is attained by them." 

Ver. 18, 19. Tliie figurative discourse is immediately fol- 
lowed by the literal declaration that John was too severe for 
them, and Jesus too lax. (For the particulars on iftift-iiiot ix"i 
"he hatli a demon," conip. Matth. xii. 24.) Tlie difference 
existing between the dispensations of the Old and New Tes- 
tament appears here, in a striking manner, in the description 
of their respective representatives, notwithstanding the misre- 
presentations wliicli they undergo. In the person of St John, 
we find the strict observer of the law, who displays in his 
public appearance a rougli moral severity, and who abstains 
from every intercourse or communion with the sinner; in the 
Bedccmer we see, on the contmry, the impossibility of sinning, 
coupled with a merciful love, which induces him not to withdraw 
himself even from the most wrotclied of sinners, inasmuch as 
their impurity is unable to defile his heavenly purity, whilst 
his Divine light is able to break through their darkness and en- 
lighten it. St John is a noble manifestation of humanity, an 
earthly (lower; but Jesus stands forward as the image of that 
which is heavenly, as the offspring of a more exalted world. 
Blessed was the man then, blessed is the man now, whosoever he 
be, that is not offended in him, hut who receiveth him even as he 
is! The words: xal isiidKu'.ln i eo^ia aTi riiv r(xMB« «wr^; (St Luke 

adds, Kr&rrur, " of all"), " hut wisdom is justified of her children," 
form the conclusion of this idea. Tliese, as well as manv other 
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words made use of by our Lord, resemble multilateral poUsbed 
jewels, wbicb send fortb their splendour in more than one 
direction, a peculiarity wbicli is not foreign even to the spiritual 
or intellectual aentencea of the wise men of this world. Consi- 
dered by themselves, they may be >'iewed in various ways as be- 
ing full of meaning; hut connected with that which precedes 
and follows them, one meaning of course must be most con- 
spicuous. The expression ri rixnx r^j sopiaf, " the children of 
wisdom," evidently points to a contrast with that which goe» 
before, wherein the cliildren of foUy arc described in the very 
act of their foolish decisions. (Hence the nal, "and," is = t, 
" and, but," &c., and must be taken in its adversative or dis- 
junctive sense, and Aixaioueiai, " to have been justified," must he 
taken as above in Luke vii. 29, in the sense of being approved 
just, hence to acknowledge as sucli, to praise, to laud.) The idea 
then would be this: " but wisdom (which is found fault with, or 
reprehended by, foolish men) isjustified, defended, and represent- 
ed by her children as wise," namely by their conduct with regard 
to her institutions; to which lUatth. xi. 25 sqq., in which the 
nimw, " habea," appear as the truly wise men, forms a very suit- 
able sequel. (Neither the aorist nor the signification of inamutf- 
ieu, "to have been justified," are in favour of the translation: 
"Wisdom is repreJiended by her children.") But this idea ac- 
quires a peculiar chann when we consider that the Scriptures 
speak of wisdom not as of an abstract idea, but as of a heavenly 
personification, nay, speak of Jesus himself as wisdom. (See 
on Luke xi. 49, oomp. with Matth. xxiii. 34, Ecclus. xxiv. 4 
aqq., John i. 1.) For the Redeemer here appears as speaking 
according to his Divine nature, and the ibixaiili^ri, " has been 
iustified," the aorist, thereby obtains a peculiar signilicancy. 
The same manifestation which he censures at the time then 
present, that is, that foolisb men take ofl'ence at the ways of 
wisdom, has presented itself at all times; but the children of 
wisdom have at all times justified their mother, and will still 
continue to do so even at this day. Hence the Redeemer Iiere 
appears as the hestower of all spiritual blessings from the be- 
ginning of time, as the generator of all the earthly representa- 
tives of wisdom from the commencement of the world, which|bo 
now at length personally represents in its entire fulness and 
g\oTj, concluding thereby the process of its gradual development. 
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(We must reject all tlioso expositions of the passage which lead 
to the exclusion of tlio contrast with that which goes before, such 
aa the oue according to wliich the sense after, nal, " and, or hut," 
ia completed bj means of xij-uuirii, " they say," bo that the propo- 
ntiou: idizoju^Ji x. r. \., is put, so to speak, into tbe mouth of 
the censorious Jews, according to whose notions tte riKra e^pSat 
»re mere pretended children of wisdom.) 

Ver. 20. The repro^-iiig speech which follows, St Luke x. 13 
sqq. gives in a more original connection with the mission of the 
•evenly; but St Matthew has interwoven it very appropriately 
into his context. Tbe whole discourse of the Redeemer was al- 
ready a reproach against liis contemporaries; in the words which 
rollow, tho censure is uttered in its shaqiost severity against 
those who had seen his glory displayed in tlie most open man- 
ner. Besides, the whole passage represents the samo principle 
(viewed only in another light) which we have already dwelt 
upon at X. 41 of tho Gospel of St Matthew, As, therefore, the 
reward is not modified according to the deed itself, but according 
to the disposition wbcrcin it originates, and the consciousness by 
wliich it is accompanied; so is, in like manner, the punishment 
not measured by the external appearance of the deed, but ac- 
cording to the internal disposition of which it testifies, and the 
conaciousnesB thereof which it presupposes. Tlie guilt of Tyro, 
of Sidou, of Sodom, here appears lessened, because the position of 
Iheir inhabitants was altogether a more unenlightened one than 
that of the Jews at the time of Christ, and because that which 
was Divine appeared to them in a far less dazzling form. But at 
the time of Christ tho feeling of necessity was awakened, and in 
the person of our Redeemer this necessity was met by the pur- 
est manifestation of that which is Divine, which, moreover, con- 
descended to the frailties of humau kind hy events which, occur- 
ring outwardly and visibly, were calculated to produce an efl'ect 
on them; but men hardened themselves nevertheless against these 
powerful impressions of the Spirit, and did not repent; hence this 
mightily increased their guilt. Bj the greater guilt of the lat- 
ter, however, the guilt of the former is not in any way dimin- 
ished; it remains what it was, but compared with more thorough 
manifestations of sin, its relative position is distinctly recognised. 

Ver. 21. Xcfa^li, "Chorazin," which is only mentioned in this 
place, was a little town in Galilee on the shores of the Lake of 
Gcuosareth, near the city of Capernaum. Some expositors 
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are disposed, «rithout any reason, to write this word Xai^ z;», " the 
region, i. e. the wilderness of Zin." It is eTidently cities that are 
here spoken of (ver. 20). In that place was situated the better 
known city Br^>tfa7dcL " Bethsaida," derived from ]T2> " house, 
place," and ;tt^ "hunting, fishing;" hence the place, or city of 

fishers. The two together appear as the representatives of that 
favoured region, wherein the foot of the Redeemer had wan- 
dered so long, and where his hand had dispensed blessings. 
Tyre and Sidon are named, on the contrary, as the rich voluptu- 
ous representatives of rude sensual enjoyments, which, as such, 
had been already denounced on various occasions by the prophets 
of the old covenant (comp. Is. xxiii). The passage /Ltrax^ih iv 
(fdxKuj xai (f^obfj, " to repent in sackcloth and ashes," is the well- 
kno^^Ti Old Testament description of an earnest disposition to 
repentance, which is manifested in corresponding external forms 
(1 Kings xxi. 27; 2 Kings vi. 30; Jon. iii. 6, 8). 

Ver. 22. Tlie words ^f^e^a x^igsug, " day of judgment," appear, 
in their most general sense, as the period which is finally to come 
wherein will take place the separation of all those phenomena 
of good and evil, which, during the passing course of this world, 
have appeared in a mixed form. (For the exposition, comp. on 
Matth. xxiv.) "Anxro;, or dvtxTog, " tolerable, endurable," derived 
from av£^«, "to bear with, endure" (see concerning the same 
idea Matth. x. 15). The comparative, as well as the whole pas- 
sage, taken in its connection, leads to the notion of a difier- 
cnce existing between the degrees of punishment awarded 
to the wicked, some are, as it were, in mitissima damnationey 
" in the mildest or least terrible condemnation," as St Augustine 
says. This notion of the relative nature of punishment seems to 
lead to the suppositioh that it may be likewise abrogated, which 
must be admitted unhesitatingly, when speaking of the lower 
forms of sin, concerning which see on Matth. xii. 32. 

Ver. 23. The same thing applies to Capernaum (see on Matth. 
iv. 13) in a higher degree. This insignificant Galilean coun- 
try town had become the stationary place of abode of the Mes- 
siah, and had thereby gained a higher importance. For, the 
choice of the town by our Redeemer as his place of abode, must 
evidently not be considered as having been the result of mere 
chance, but as intimately and spiritually connected with the call 
and susceptibility or receptivity of its inhabitants. The nucleus 
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of tlie kingdom of God miffht I 



d should Lavo developed 
Instead of this, however, only a few joined 
themselves to our Lord witJi a feeling of complete decision, 
whereas tho othera remained ivithout faith in their unholy way 
of life. Hence tho more dazzling tho liglit was to which tlicy 
opposed themselves, the longer it shone upon tlieir darkened 
hearts, the more their guilt was increased. This is expressed in 
thetcrma: i'oi; ^btu xaraffi^aaBtiaj;, "shalt bo brought down to 
hell," words that ai-e perhaps the r-esult of Old Testament texts, 
such as Ezek. xxxi. 10, Isa. xtv. 15, ivii. 9, that occurred to the 
mind of our Redeemer wbeu they were uttered. The expression 
xaraSiSdZi'iiai, " to he brought down," is found in the Now Tes- 
tament in this place only; it is the contrast or reverse of UNl/witSya', 
" to be exalted, i.e. to a condition of honour, dignity," Sic, 
whence the former expression is to be taken in the sense of 
being cast or thrown down, dejici. A contrast to cljfarac, " hea- 
TCD," is formed by the aijj;,^ " the abyss of hades," ^dou aJxat, 
iii/itt, "the dwelling-place of hadta" =^ '^[^m, "hell, grave." 
Such expressions, borrowed from the Greek mythology, which 
is, indeed, alluded to in 2 Pet. li. 4, wherein there occurs the 
expression rajrafo;, the Holy Scripture adopts unhesitatingly 
«a long as they existed in the mouth of the people, and had a 
true or solid foundation. The simple and true fundamental idea 
of heaven and hades is this, that good and evil, which are al- 
ready separated internally even on earth, although they here 
appear externally to stand on an equality with one another, 
will be ultimately separate<l likewise externally. Hence, in so 
far as the wf" "f/cnw;, "the day of judgment," here refers to 
the act of reducing to their ultimate element or principle what 
appears here to be mixed up together, the casting down into the 
hades here signifies the devolution of individual evil into its 
primeval element. At tho groat division which is to take place 
in the universe, each individual life will be attracted to, and 
governed by the power of that element to which it has granted 
an admission into itself. He who has admitted the Spirit and 
light of Christ, will bo attracted by him into bis kingdom of 
light; ho who has permitted the epirit of darkness to rule in 



' Concerning ^trtf, comp. on Luke xvi. 28. By hada here is under- 
rUxxi, accordbg to the general acceptatioD of the Old Testameut, the 
Gehenna. 
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his heart, wiU become the prey of tlie powers of darkness, ac- 
cording to the guilt of the individual, which can be determined 
by God only (see Matth. vii. 1), because it depends upon the 
Jegree of the impression made by the light upon thu man, 
and against which he had hardened liiniself. It is strange 
that some persons should have considered external prosperity 
as indicated in tbia textl ! " Thou art a right opulent and pros- 
perous city; but ihou wilt decline very much," Tliat which 
man cherishes in hia heart, that finds he even in the word of 
God; lie makes for himself a God, and makes bis Redeemer 
Ejieak that which suits him best, and as he would have it spoken. 
(Comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20.) The nnore guilty Capernaum is contrasted, 
moreover, with Sodom with the remark: fp.tiiat S.i ii-iy^i r^i itii/i,%- 
py, "it would have remained until this present day." These 
words, if tbey are not to be considered as a mere empty phrase, 
are remarkable, inasmuch as they show that our Redeemer 
speaks even of that which is past as of a thing not of absolute 
necessity. He here acknowledges evidently the freedom of the 
human will, and the possibility of its having been otherwise, if 
men had been obedient to the will of God. Tliis so morally im- 
portant view of history, as altogether based on the free actions 
of individuals, constitutes the foundation of the whole Scriptural 
doctrine. 

Ver. 26. Tliat the words which follow were not spoken in 
an altogether immediate connection with those which go before, 
is pointed out by St Matthew himself in the transition, i* ixmtfi tjs 
XD»£)S, "at that time;" it appears as though this formula implies 
X space between that which precedes and that which follows. St 
Luke X. 21 sqq. gives, with apparent precision, these words in 
their appropriate connection. Hence, we have reason to assume, 
that St Matthew has followed once more bis custom of bring- 
ing the elements of discourses into a connection peculiar to 
himself, iuasmucb as it was by no means his intention to de- 
scribe the life of Jesus in chronological order, but only to illus- 
trate his ministry from general points of view. The same Spirit 
that had spoken through the Lord, guided kim likewise in the 
choice of order and arrangement. This is also again perceptible 
in the position of the verses which follow; they form a more 
tlian commonly suitable contrast to the severe denunciation of 
unbeliovers which precedes them ; they are a commentary on ver. 
19, ri aa^ia, iiixaiiairi un-i rut rixtut alrrrn, "wisdom is justified of 



her children." The whole passage (ver. 25 — 30), moreover, is 
remarkable in St Matthew, on account of the subbme flight of 
ideas displayed therein; it is quite the language of St John. 
It is evident therefrom, that it is tlie same Jesus that speaks in 
St Matthew and St John, only the suhjects of his conversations 
are different ; and it is for this reason that each of tliem repre- 
sented him in the manner in whicli their individual subjectivity 
has permitted them to recognise him. The verees 25^ — 30, hence- 
forth, 0]>cn an insight into the moat internal recesses of the 
heart of our Redeemer, that waa burning with love for his bre- 
thren. Aware of his divine majesty and glory, he inclines hum- 
bly to the lowly, and endeavours to comfort the forsaken. Hence, 
it ia the true substance of that which is Christian, the condescen- 
sion of that which is divine towards the feeble and poor, wliich la 
here celebrated in inspired language, by the side of which all hu- 
man greatness, wisdom, and glory, sink into the dust. St Matthew 
commences: Arax^iMi flint i 'tqnuf, "Jesus answering said;" on 
the expression, avux^inifSai, " to answer," according to the ana- 
logy of the Hebrew, n;y> " ^° answer," see on Luke i. 60, On 
the other hand, St Luke, x. 21, renders prominent the internal 
exultation and rejoicing in the spirit of the Lord, iyaXXideaTt rji 
♦Ml/Mtfi, "he was glad in the spirit." It cannot mean here, rjj 
"^"0^' "'" sou]," inasmuch as tliis would point rather to the 
human individuality of the Redeemer, as in St Matth. sxvi. 38. 
The point at issue here is a pure objective joy, wliich is partici- 
pated in by the world of spirits, and which is represented in a 
state of perfection in theinternal life of ourLord.) Christ commen- 
ces with tlie praise of God on account of his ruling Proridonce. 
{' K^n/i.a>.iiYiio0ai = HT^n ^*^1' dativ. to praise, to laud. Rom. xiv. 
11, more freq. in the Septuagint.) God is represented under the 
well-known Old Testament designation of the Lord of th© 
Universe, evidently with an intended contrast to the riiTiM, 
" hal>e8"= jKJKfoi, " little ones" (Mnlth. i. 42), irriHyBl rf, <mu/*<tri 
" poor in spirit" (v. 8). For, in tho acceptation of r^^iac is implied 
not only the idea of that which is undeveloped, but also of that 
whicii is inexperienced, helpless, as it is here used by way of a 
contrast with the «f o/', " wise," and t\jnrei, " prudent;" the for- 
mer of which expressions refers more to that which is divine, 
whilst the latter bears more upon that which is earthly; the 
«*fiJa, " wisdom," is a result of the nuf (intellect), but the fintis. 
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" prudence," is that of f piw; (understanding).* Hence, it cannot 
be said, in a direct manner, that the wise and prudent had a 
fcd&e wisdom and prudence; they had in their knowledge much 
that was true, and were indeed more developed or learned than 
the disciples of our Lord. But their wisdom and prudence was at 
best an earthly one; hence, it was subject to many infirmities, 
and was thus unable to penetrate into the depths of that which 
is divine; Christ, on the contrary, brought a heavenly wisdom, 
and the first condition for the reception thereof, was poverty, the 
being void of man's individual wisdom. Hence it was that hu- 
man wisdom was in itself a hindrance to the reception of the 
pure light, that sent forth its rays from the opened heavens; and 
those hearts that were simplest and most despised, that were 
aware of their poverty and blindness as concerned divine and hu- 
man things, but which nevertheless burnt with longing aftertruth, 
received it soonest and most profoundly. (Comp. 1 Cor. i. 19 
sqq.) This wonderful dispensation of God, that the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth espoused the most wretched and poorest ; this is 
that which is here exultingly celebrated by our Lord. The ex- 
pression, TavTa, " these things," therefore, comprehends in one 
view all that which was peculiar in the life of Clirist, and which 
has been conferred upon mankind through his ministry. This 
came to all human beings that could comprehend it by a^oxaXw 
•s)//;, " revelation." Human (fo(p/ay " wisdom," is a fruit or result 
of intellectual activity, and spontaneous determination; the 
heavenly wisdom, on the contrary, is the eflect of the divine 
operation on human receptivity, which is the root of the life 
of faith. But whilst ^r/tfrig, " faith," belongs purely to the xa^hia, 
"heart," the <ro^/a, "wisdom," in its heavenly form, is the blos- 
som of the voZi, " mind, intellect." But the dfl-oxaXu-s}//^, " revela- 
tion," is placed as a contrast to an da-^x^u>}//j, " concealment," an 
expression which might be considered as being in favour of an 
absolute doctrine of predestination, comp. Matth. xiii. 13, 14. 
There is nothing, nevertheless, which forbids us to view d^ox^-j<T' 
m¥ merely as signifying " not to reveal," so that the sense 
would be, " they are left to their earthly wisdom." We here 
pass over, therefore, for the present, the reference to predestina- 
tion, which will hereafter frequently occupy our attention. 
Ver. 26. The Redeemer once more breathes forth his feeling 

^ Comp. my Opuso. theol. (Berol. 1833), p. 159. 
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of tliankfulness towards the Father; m/ bc. i^DfMi.aynu/iai nei, lite- 
rally, "I acknowJcdge thanks to thee." (On tii&oiLiu = ttyii 
"will, plpaaurc," sec on Luke ii. 14.) In bo faras tho divine will 
U tlie pure emanation of hia being, inasmuch as God never wiUa 
nught else but what he ia, herein is comprehended the idea, that 
this very grace, which conferred true heavenly knowledge on the 
poor and childlike, is the effect of the pure forbearing love of 
God, which is revealed in the comniuiiieatioii of his own nature. 
The /rtt'c of God, the pure contrast of envy, permits him to de- 
scend into the souls of men, more especially into poor and needy 
souls. Of this wondrous love of God, which is unknown to man, 
and which he cannot comprehend without illumination from on 
high, inasmuch as man only loves splendour and abundance, but 
not poverty, the person of Jesus himself is the proof least to be 
mistaken; in him dwelt the fulness of the Godliead in the bosom 
or form of humanity, and yet was this divine manifestation 
the least brilliant and the most humble. From the Father, tho 
Lord of heaven and earth, tho Saviour makes a transition to 
himself, the visible representative of this pure love of God, and 
describes himself as the active dispenser of that which he has 
celebrated in the Father; he then incites all the poor, all the 
needy and wretched, to partake of his fulness of God, 

Ver. 27. The transition from the Father to the Son may be 
reconciled through the following idea: "the instrument, by 
meanB of which the Father reveals himself as everlastijig mercy, 
is the Son himself" The Saviour proceeds first on the idea of his 
dirine power: 'xan-a /mI ■xapiiirj i«r4 roD erar^ii, "all things are de- 
livered to me by the Father," The expression, oran-a, " all things," 
refers back to the above-named Kujiat (Ifamu xal y%i, " Lord of 
heaven and earth," so that the passage fonns a parallel to the 
word of the Lord, M^ti /loi •f&ta i^mtia <> tiigat^ xai 'fxi ytii, lite- 
rally: "tliore is given to me all authority in heaven and earth," 
(Matth. xxviii. 18) wherein Christ, the Son of God, is represented 
as the ruler of the world, to whom is due, as to the Fatlier, equal 
honour and worship, and in whom only the Father reveals him- 
self to mankind (John siv. 9.) But as the $aiiiy.tia, " kingdom," 
is coeval with the Father, so is it given (TafiSoAi), to the Son, 
inasmuch as he is likewise man, whence the Son will also 
rratore it into the hands of the Father at tho end of the 
kingdom of God, i.e. when all things shall Ix! subdue<l unto 
him (I Cor. xv. 28). Proceeding forward from Ihis funda- 
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mental relation, the Redeemer places before them his relative 
position to the Father in point of the iTiyttam, " knowledge or 
recognition," and from thence deduces that all true iflroRaXu^/f, 
" revelation," to the babes of which he has spoken, passes through 
him only; hence, that all knowledge guined without him, and 
beyond the sphere of Christ, is mere human knowledge, and, 
consequently, worthless. Our Lord represents to them, there- 
fore, first of all, the mutual relation existing between the Fa- 
ther and Son: ti&tli iTiyniaxei rw uiht ti/ifii -rar^, tuii rA» rrari^a 
m iiriymasxu tl fi'li i u'lii, " HO man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son." 
It is remarkable, tliat the early fathers frequently pen'crt this 
passage in their quotations (on this subject see my history of the 
Gospels "Geschichte der Ex-angelicn," p, 295 sqq.). Irenaeui 
even says, in a passage (Adv. Haer. iv, 14), that the heretics have 
caused a perversion designeclly, according to which they read, 
first, eiiitli 'fsiyniiaxti icnTt^a, tl tJ.ii i vHf, " no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son;" but this is very improbable, because Jre- 
Ttaeus himself very frequently transposes the two members of the 
verse. The reading is not, according to the manuscripts, a contest- 
ed one ; hence, the only question is, why the position of the mem- 
bers should be the one it is. The imymti; roD uioZ, " knowledge of 
the Son," ia bore, no doubt, placed at the head, because it forms 
the main question. Wliat Jesus wishes to say to his followers is, 
that man can attain a true knowledge of God through the Son 
only; for, "no man can come unto the Father except by me" 
(John vi. 65). Were the position to be received as a purely ab- 
solute one, ouiilf rli mirfja iTtynLexti, tl /t-n o ulii, " HO man know- 
eth the Father, save the Son only," would probably have been 
placed at the head. But in the contrasting nature and power 
of the two members is indicated that peculiar mutual ope- 
ration which exists between the Father and the Son,' ac- 
cording to the expressive, ri, vdrti, iv i/iel, xi^yii h eni, " thou, 
Father (art), in me, and I in thee." Tlie Father beholds him- 
self in the Son, as his i/xiif, "image," a.To.uyaeii.a rrn hi^in, " tlie 
brightness of his giory" (Ileb. i. 3) ; the Son sees himself again 
in the Father, so that the Son is the self-manifestation (Sdhst- 
ohjedivii-wng) of the Father, vhich as a divine, and lience ever- 

' On the recognition of the Father by the Son, and of the Son by the 
Fftther, comp. tbe valuable teila John x. U, 1 John iL 13, 14. 



fasting act, hath begotten tlie Son as an everlasting being. (For 
tbo particular details concerning tlie relation existing between 
the Father and the Son, see on John i.) This nautual act of re- 
cognition, and of being recognised, by the Father and the Son, the 
Sou, as the Xiyoj, " word," as the manifestation of the Father 
who dwellotb unseen within him, communicates to the world of 
in.in. ((Jomp, on I Cor. ziii. 12; Gal. iv. 9.) The revelation 
depends, it is true, upon the vnll of the Son (^ iir ^DuXqraf, " to 
■whomsoever he wiUeth"), but this ■will must not be viewed as an 
arintrary one, but as under the guidance of merciful love, and 
wisdom. If any one sliould here say, that the Son having com- 
municated the knowledge of God to any person whatever, aa 
indeed be has evt-r communicated it to certain individuals, it 
hence naturally follows, that it is no longerthe Son only who re- 
cognises the Father, but that it is likewise this or that man, or 
many men, who, together with the Son, recognise the Father, — 
we should then answer, that it is Christ, who, in the individual 
recognising God, recognises the Father by his own spirit (Gal. ii. 
20); hence, when the whole church shall liereafter recognise 
God through the spirit of Cihrist, even then it is the Son only, 
who, nevertlieless, in that infinite mass of individuals, recognises 
the Father, inasmuch as they are all one in Christ (Gal. iii. 28; 
I Cor. xii, 12). Accordingly, it is clear, that the iviymmtif, 
" knowledge, recognition," does not here signify a mere compre- 
hension by knowledge of divine things (in which human wisdom 
indeed consists, the knowledge of which concerning God has no 
power to create the divine life), but it is the life of God in man, 
and of man in God, which is, it is true, not without the know- 
ledge of him, but which contains within itself both his nature 
and the knowledge thereof The tnie Mywen nZ emS, "full 
knowledge of God," hence, is l)ased upon divine love, i.e. upon 
the conimunicablenoss of his nature to the world of his crea- 
tures. Only light beholds light; only that which is divine re- 
oogniaea that which is divine. 

Ver. 28. The verses which follow, for which we are solely 
indebted to St itfatthcw, and which, at the same time, seem hero 
to be altogether in their proper place, are a commentary on the 
words, w Trwxil ti'ayyt>JZii'rai, " the poor have good, or glad tid- 
ings," preached to them, contained in ver. 5. He, to whom all 
things have been delivered by the Father, calls to him the heavy 
Iftdon — not the rich, the great, and the glorious — that is to say. 
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he bestows liimBelf Upon theni. Both cicprcssions, Kwntuvrcfi 
<n^ofr/ff|i*i>o(, " tliosc labounDg and heavy laden," denote the same 
position, the active side of which ia rendered promineDt by the 
firet, and its passive side by the second, i.e. the position of esist- 
ence under sin and its consequences. The sense of suffering 
beneath tl»e yoke of ein can only emanate from tliat which 
is divine dwelling within man; the ungodly feels at his ease 
under it. Hence, in so far as the divine life dwelling within 
men strives after a deliverance from the yoke of sin, they arc 
called xoo-i £«■!;, "the labouring;" and in so far as they experience 
its oppression, without being able to free themselves from its 
shackles, they are called, ■npojm^ii'o/, " the heavy laden," The 
removal or abrogation of this whole position is promised by the 
Redeemer in the andvaum, " rest," The belief in him brings 
back the lost harmony that formerly existed between the inter- 
nal and external life, and with it peace and rest to the soul. 
(Comp. Jorem. vi. 1 6. The acceptation of atavauan corresponds 
with the one of St John : ^wi)» S^"* »"' 'rsgigein, " to have life and 
more abundantly." [John x. 10.] As soon as the magnet of 
life has found its pole of attraction, peace and rest are the im- 
mediate result. The powerful and ever-enduring ata/xaumt, 
" rest," is i/f^m, "peace,") 

Ver. 29, 30. But as that which is holy in man is encumbered, 
or burdened, as with a heavy load, in consequence of the sin 
within him and around him, so in like manner doth the divine 
life, with its demands, appear to man as sometliing onerous and 
oppressive, because the disunion in man is not removed forth- 
with by hia entrance into the element of good ; and hence it is 
that our Redeemer speaks of a '(,uyii, " yoke," and fogrht, " bur- 
den," which he himself imposes. But the same appears as 
jtfUffnjj, "easy," and i\apf6r, "light," when compared with the 
■ burthen of sin. From this latter, indeed, man's nobler self suf- 
fers in an immediate, i.e. a direct manner; hence, it produces the 
deepest oppression of tlie soul, and this characteristic it was that 
distinguished the oppressive yoke of the Pharisaical statutes, as 
horn of sin, and as checking the development of the divine hfe 
(see on Mattb, xxiii, 4); tJie burthen of Christ, on tite contrary, 
is only felt by man so long as he ia still encumbered with sin; but 
the nobler self feela the spirit and life of Christ as its homogene- 
ous element, and thus the believer can exult and sing praises in 
the inner man, although he b« outwardly perishing daily (2 Cor. 
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iv. 16). This struggle witli sin the believer must enter upon 
according to the bidding of Christ (oif«rf, " takts up," signifying 
the positive activity on the taking up of the struggle, comp. on 
Matth. X. 38), and Uara of Christ. Jesus, accordingly, repre- 
sents himself here, in a manner not to be mistaken, as the ruler 
and prophet (teacher), who imposes the yoke of Ills rule, and 
who offers his own doctrine for acceptance; only ho is a clement 
ruler and teacher, in contra-distinction to the servitude of 
sin, and of all that has originated therefrom, as for example the 
Pharisaical statutes, and it ia even this mildness, or clemency, 
wliicli is made use of by the Redeemer, as a motive to invite to 
the reception of hia yoke. Together with this connection of 
ideas, there seems, moreover, to exist in this passage another 
one. For the expression J^uyit /tnxi. " my yoke," cannot be ex- 
plained merely as the " yoke which I (as the ruler) impose on 
others," but it may likewise be viewed as the "yoke which I 
myself bear," so that it is equivalent to the cross of Christ. Re- 
garded in this light, the passage: on ti^6( ti/j.i x. r. \., " because 
I am meek," &c., obtains a new signification. Those who be- 
long to Christ are to learn, namely, from the meekness with 
which Jesus bears his cross or yoke, and acquire a like disposition 
of mind, for thereby every yoke becomes easy, and every suffer- 
ing may be overcome. If each person takes to himself the bur- 
den of sin as a burden common to all men, if he endures the 
Bufferings of time as the consequences of the collective guilt of 
mankind, he then will stand in the position of self-denying love, 
take the yoke upon himself (and not exactly have it placed on 
him), and find therein rest and peace for his soul; for disquiet 
emanates from self-will, winch is averse to its due share in the 
bearing of the burthen of sin. According to this combination of 
idea^ then, our Redeemerregardshimself alsoaa a bearer of the 
cross and of the yoke, as he was made like unto men, his bre- 
thren, in all things ; only he bore not the yoke for his own sake, 
but for our sake. With this mode of interpretation alone the ex- 
pression : raTiitif Hi xrt^bir^, " lowly lu heart," is consistent. With 
reference to his subjects, a ruler may bo said to be n-ffio;, " meek," 
but not rDt<rfi»i;, " lowly;" hence, as liitle as God is ever said 
to be TttTinrif, " lowly," just as little is the Redeemer so, ac- 
cording to hia Divine nature; ra^niM^^utt;, "lowbness of mind, 
humility," ia clearly a characteristic of the creature, and CHirist 
calls himself mfmiii, in so far only as he is man, and in so far 
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all tliat is peculiar to Luma-it nature be<:oine9 liim, aa fitly as 
that which apiiertains to the Divine nature. Holy writ ex- 
presses tlie act of incarnation of the Son of God by tuviu, " to 
empty, to nullify," and the liumiliation, i.e. the becoming lowly 
of the Son of God as man by raTtivia, " to humble, abase," 
(For the particulars comp. on Phil. ii. 6—8.) This shows that 
the Redeemer intended to speak in this place not merely from the 
position of his Divine nature, but also that he brought into view 
the human part of his being (two natures which arc to be con- 
ceived, generally speaking, aa ha\'ing existed in his sacred per- 
son in a wonderful, to ua incomprehensible, state of combiua- 
tion) ; HE to whom all was delivered over by the Father, he 
himself bears with us the yoke, hence he, too, in like man- 
ner, takes hold of the heavy burdens of life, and is both master 
and servant in one and the same pereon (eomp. Matth. xxiii. 4, 
11); ho gives not only commands, but he also assists in the 
execution thereof, inasmuch as he causes them, by virtue of his 
spirit, to appear easy (1 John v. 3). But the expression rp 
jia^iiif, " in heart," implies that the humility of the Kedeemer is 
to be ascribed to his most inward mental life, in which this 
humility is only the expression of the decision of his holy will; 
hence humility appears in him as a thing of free choice, as the 
emanation of free-will. Jt thence follows that there is certainly 
a difference between raTtnhs rp Ka^Htf, "lowly of heart," and 
r. rjB isrni,fiaTi -. — pi^-^ ^Dllji "humble in spirit," Proverbs xxix. 23 
{comp. Ps. xxs. 18 [Septuag.] with m-ux/ii r^ ^utifiari, " poor in 
spirit," Matth. v. 3). The latter expression ia a predicate, i.e. a 
thing peculiar to sinful man, and is only in so far praiseworthy as 
the recognition of poverty and of wretchedness is the condition 
of all help from above; but as such this expression cannot be 
applied to Christ. Ho was ra^moc rp xaiiiif, " lowly in heart," 
but exalted and rich r^ Tnu/itzTi, " in spirit," inasmuch as the de- 
oision of his will and the inclination of his heart did not aspire 
upwards, but was directed towards that which was lowly. His 
raiTHM^fijauHi, " lowliness of mind," therefore, ia = i>.ni, " mercy," 
But the notion of ra^rirtopforiKH, " lowliness of mind," in both its 
forms, used when speaking of the perfectly Holy One, and of sin- 
ful man, is peculiar to Scriptural iauguage. The Septuagint use 
it beforehand in the Old Testament as equivalent to IVSM' 
" needy," iw, " poor," Iji, " humble," corresponding with the 
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rraixii, "poor," and roirfus;, " humble, lowiy," of the New Tes- 
tament. In the profane language of antiquity, this expression 
i» extremely seldom used, and then in un honouraUo sense (as for 
example by Plutarch). The peculiar use of the vmrd is bound up 
with, or depends upon, a peculiar idea which belongs to revealed 
religion. Whilst we meet everywhere in natural man with a 
struggle after that which is Kigk, which is the result of an ob- 
scure sense of his deeply fallen state, the Scripture teaches more 
darkly in the Old Testament, more distinctly in the New, that 
the humbling ourselves into the depth of poverty is the safest 
way to salvation and to tlic highest degree of exaltation. Only 
in the deepest depth of repentance and of bitter self-recogni- 
tion, which produces a merciful love towards our fellow -men, the 
soul can receive the Divine power of life, and rise again to its 
former highest degree of exaltation. In the life of our Re- 
deemer, who from love became like unto sinful man, this way ia 
exemplified, which atone leads to peace. 



§ 17. TUE msaPLEs pluck ears of corn. 

(Matth. xii, 1—8; Mark ii. 23—28; Luke vi. 1—5.) 

In the twelfth chapter of St Matthew, which follows, the Evan- 
gelist records several individual occurrences, among others also a 
cure (ver. 9 sqq.), which, nevertheless, held together by a com- 
mon bond, render likewise prominent the plan of St Matthew to 
arrange the life of Jesus according to certain rubrics. It is, 
namely, the polemics of the Pliarisees directed against Jesus, 
that hold together in this section the individual parts, and on 
account of which the various occurrences seem to have been re- 
corded. It i.=i probable, especially according to the more minute 
accounts of St John, that the polemical attacks of the Phariflees 
against Jesus assumed a more deoisivc form, after he bad ar- 
rived in Jerusalem for the celebration of iho feast (John v. I 
sqq.) But inasmuch as St Matthew attends neither to time nor 
place, since he designs to conline his communications neither 
to Galilee, nor to any other part of the eountrj-;' continuing 
his narrative, on the contrary, without any statement of 

' The opinion frequently expressed by modem critical urilera. UiatSt 
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localities, merely making it liia aim, to place before tlie eye of his 
Je^vish readers the life of Jesus in its various aspects; hence, we 
must likewise here renounce any exact oi-der of the individual oc- 
currences, and this the rather, inasmuch as any such references 
drawn from the internal e^Hdcnce of the narratives themselves, 
could turn out no otherwise than arbitrarily. (Comp. the early 
parts of vol. ii. of Dr Paulus' C'omra.) An impartial comparison 
of both the other Evangelists will lead to the same result. For, 
even if St Mark immediately connects the narrative of the cure 
of the withered hand with the plucking of the ears of com; yet 
does he differ, in iii. 7 — 9, so very much from St Matthew, and 
enters in the course of these verses into so many totally different 
circumstances, that nothing can be gained therefrom in point of 
chronological order, even though he returns, iii. 20, once more to 
events which Matthew relatee also in this chapter. But more 
stirking yet is tlie manner in which St Luke differs from St 
Matthew, inasmuch as he enters, in his parallel to St Matthew 
xii, 22 sqq., into the great record of the last journey of Jesus to 
the feast (Luke xi. 14 sqq.), and then returns again, at the end 
of the chapter, to viii. 19 sqq. 

The first narrative, then, that of tlie plucking of tlie ears of com 
by tlie disciples, is introduced by St Matthew with the altogether 
vague expression, it Uilnf} rf, xai^ip, " at that time," a formula 
which admits of wider and narrower limits, and which corre- 
sponds to the general xal iyivim, " and it came to pass," of St 
Mark. But St Luke here uses a peculiar expression, h va^ffdrf 
ttuTtia^iuTifi, " on the second Sabbath after the first." Something 
more decisive might probably be adduced for chronology from 
this formula, were its signification not so completely indetermi- 
nate. The word seems to have been formed by St Luke himself, 
and is to he met with neither in the biblical writings, nor indeed 
elsewhere, i^ccoi'ding to the usual opinion (which originates 
with Scaliger), the expression, bmriiiT^iaTtn ffa0;3aro», is made use of 
to signify the first Sabbath after the second day of the paasover, so 
that it may be resolved into, ffa3(3rxT0i trjiura* airl iiurfgac iiri r«C 
n-inx", " the first Sabbath after the second day from the pass- 
over." For, according to the Mosaic institution (Levit. xxiii. 11), 
the firat-fruita of sheaves were offt-rcd to the Lord on the second 

Matthew only wiebee to record the sojourn of Christ in Galilee, has been 
refuted in my " Programmen iiber tlie Aeclitheit dea Mt,," Program 
conccmiog the authenticity of St Mattheir. 
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Aaj of the passover (p^jgn mnOtt. " o" ^^^ morrow after the 
Sabbath"), and from this day seven Sabbaths were counted to the 
day of Pentecost. Hence, the Sabljath following this second day 
of tlie paasover is the one called SfurifikrftuTOt, " the second after the 
first." Hence, also, the plucking- of tlie ripening ears by tho 
disdples accords very well with tliis opinion, nevertheless it is to 
be considered that the har\-08t continued until the day of Pen- 
tecost, which was in fact, properly speaking, the feofit of har- 
vest; the disciples, therefore, might liave strayed through the 
Gvlds also at a later period. ' Jesus, furthermore, must have left 
Jeniaalem very soon to have wandered in the fields of Galilee, on 
the very first Sabbath after the feast, which, us is well known, is 
celebrated during a period of seven days. In tine, the explanatioq 
itself is certainly ingenious, notwithstanding, and possibly correct 
but proofs are wanting for the support of it. We may imagine 
that every first Sabbatlioftwocloaely connected with one another, 
and, as it were, belonging to one another, may have been called 
in this manner; this case however frequently occurred. For, on 
the three great festivals, the first and the last of the seven days 
were celebrated, and these might very etisily fall out on Sabbaths, 
so that two days of rest followed one another; in like manner 
was it with the new moons. The first day of both would thus be 
called diunf^fmro. In favour of this explanation, although it 
likewise cnimot l>e proved, would be the omission of the article, 
which points, in a manner not to bo mistaken, to many nd^^ara 
ituTtfitiUTa. (Besides, the Hebrew jt^B ^r rtn^ffi is translated 
by the Soptuagint now as siS^atnt, " Sabbath," and then again 
aa aiSSara, " Sabbaths;" in Hke manner do both forms occur in 
the New Testament.) 

Ver. 2, Tlie plucking of ears of com, in so far as it was made 
use of to appease hunger, was permitted according to the law 
(Deut. xxiii. 25), only the application of the reaping-hook was for- 
bidden. But the Pharisaical micrology, i.c. captiousness, which 
had perverted the plain Mosaic commandment of external rest 
into a painful institution, added the plucking of ears on a Sab- 
bath to tho forbidden labours. They divided all adoirs into 
thirty-nine main classes (fathers), among which there were again 
many subdivisions (daughters). 

Ver. 3, 4. Jesus, therefore, endeavours to raise them from their 
narrow-minded position to a spirit of greater freedom, in such « 
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manner, too, that lie places before them, from the law itself, the 
free application thereof, the result of which is to be a spiritual 
reception and administration of the law, together with its ordi- 
nances. The first example adduced is that of David. The 
well-known narrative of this occurrence, which took place on 
David's flight before Saul, is found 1 Sam. xxi. 1 sqq. The 
&^ot ir^oSf (fgw; = Q'njQ DnS, " shew-bread," w^ere placed upon 

small tables in the sanctuary of the ark of the covenant (Exod. 
XXXV. 13; xxxix. 36). The addition made by St Mark ii. 26, 
M 'Aj3/aSa^, ** in the time of Abiathar," presents a difficulty. 
For, according to the relation given in the Old Testament, it 
was not Abiathar but his father Abimelech who was then high- 
priest ; the expression M, however, cannot well be viewed other- 
wise than signifying: cU the time of, at the time of performing the 
office of (comp. Luke iii. 2; iv. 27; Acts of the Apostles xi. 28). 
Beza wished to regard this passage as an interpolation; yet 
there is no ground for this, the manuscripts are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in favour of it. It would be most simple and natural 
to suppose that the Evangelist has confounded the father with 
the son, which might easily have happened, inasmuch as Abia- 
thar was the more celebrated of the two. If this be not ad- 
mitted, to which I can nevertheless see as little objection, as to 
the adoption of various readings, it then would be as well to as- 
sume that the father likewise bore the name of Abiathar, al- 
though no proof can be given in favour thereof. 

Ver. 5. St Matthew and St Mark here complete between them 
the discourse of Jesus. St Matthew, in the next place, gives'still 
another example from the Old Testament, from which it may 
be seen that the law, as concerning the rest of the Sabbath, is to 
be taken in a spiritual sense (on this comp. John v. 17, wherein 
Jesus infers, from the incessant, creative actiAity of God, like- 
wise an unlimited activity for himself.) According to Numbers 
xxviii. 9, certain offerings had to be made by the priests in the 
temple on the Sabbath; ihU act of offering presupposes active 
exertion of various kinds, and yet the priests were guiltless as 
regarded these acts. The (ra/3/3arov /Ss/SjjXoDk == j^^ hhn " ^^ 
profane the Sabbath," Ezek. xx. 16, must be viewed, therefore, 
as signifying: " they would (according to your false notions) de- 
secrate the Sabbath." The f v rp hof,, " in the temple," is here 
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evidently made use of to form a contrast with /Se^uXoEk, "tliey 
profane or desecrate," to wit, " in the place wliere, on account of 
its holiness, one would least expect it." 

Vcr. 6. From the temple Jesus proceeds forward to existing 
circumstances. Of the two readings, /j-ti^m, " one greater," and 
ILtit^t', "a greater thing," the latter, as the more difficult, is no 
doubt to be preferred; it has no ■unimportant authorities in the 
manuscripts. Mii'^ai*, "a greater person," could only form one 
peculiar contrast withio;tiot, " the law," i.e. with the original pro- 
mulgator of the law, hence with Aloses; hut the neuter gender 
draws a parallel between the relations of the priests to the tem- 
ple in general, and the relations between the disciples and Christ. 
The sense then is: " the jwint which is here at issue is something 
of much greater importance than that which concerns the tem- 
ple service; and hence, if the law could bo there conceived and 
treated with spiritual freedom, how much more may it be done 
here." Tliat the relations, it is true, were hero much more im- 
portant, solely arose from the importance of his person, and In 
BO far the liiiZu!, " a greater person," affords no room for false 
interpretation; at ver. 8 the same idea is expressed with greater 
precision. 

Ver. 7. If this whole deduction from the Old Testament had 
already brought before the minds of the Pharisees how little 
they had comprehended the spirit of the sacred book, so docs the 
Redeemer still further continue, according to St Matthew, to 
place this fact before their eyes in a yet more decisive manner. 
They had wished to reprove the disciples as transgressors of the 
law, and yet had they themselves transgressed it by this very 
censure. Their mere external views had prevented thera from 
penetrating into the spirit of the writings of the Old Testament, 
and hence it was that they were unable to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the profound words of Hosea (vi. 6): iXiot Six* ■«; ov 
Outlay, "I will have mercy and not sacrifice" (comp. Matth. is. 
13.) In these words were already expressed, in the language of 
the prophet, the spiritual point of view to which the human race 
WAS to be transferred through the Gospel, according to which it 
was not the external action, as Bucli, but the internal disposition, 
more especially the disposition of self-sacrificing merciful love, 
which is the thing that is truly wcll-plea*ing to God. But it 
waa this very merciful love that was wanting in the censure of 
the Pharisees; thev did not aim at a Inie correction of the dii- 
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ciples, they were not urgeii forward by a pure zeal for the cause 
of God; on tlie contrary, it was envy and innate bitternesB of 
heart that proraptiid them to attack the disciples, and lience they 
persecuted the Lord in his disciples by their apparent or mock 
zeal for the Lord. They condemned the innocent {ttanilxaiiai 
raif dveuTieuf, " condemn the guiltless"), for the disciples had not 
plucked the ears of corn out of tedium, and for mere pastime, 
but from hunger {ver. 1); they had abandoned whatever they 
themselves possessed, and engaged in their labours for spreading 
the kingdom of God; they were thus deprived of the necessary 
means of sustaining their lives. Hence they occupied a position 
similar to that of the servant of God, David, who, together with 
those belonging to him, hungered, in like manner, in the service 
of the Lord; they were also like unto the priests that had to 
work in the temple on the Siibbath, and who thus appeared to 
transgress the law of the Lord for the Lord's sake; hence they 
also might have eaten without hesitation of the shew-bread; 
whatever belonged to God belonged to them. The disciples, 
therefore, appear here as priests of a higher standing in the spi- 
ritual kingdom of God, to whom belonged, in a higher degree, 
what llie law itself had assigned to the priests of the old covenant.' 
Ver. 8, The concluding portion of the discourse of our Re- 
deemer refers back to the exalted rank of his person (and con- 
sequently likewise of his disciples). In St Mark li. 27 it is pre- 
ceded by a noble idea: ri aafi\ia.riiv iii ri» K»3jeKro» (^(tiro, eij; « 
B»3jwToc iia ri ei^^a-rnt, literally: " the Sabbath was made on ac- 
count of man, not man on account of the Sabbath." Inasmuch 
as ffa^fSaroi, " the Sabbath," here stands syneodochically for the 
law and all its institutions, these words contain or imply the 
contrast between the raicrological, i.e. contracted, narrow-mind- 
ed, view of the Pharisees concerning the Old Testament and 
the free and spiritual one of Christianity. According to the 
former, the commandments themselves, and the external legal 

' In the parallel paasage, Luke vi. 4, the Cod. D, has a remarkable 
addition, which has probably origiRat«d in an apocryphal Gospel: r^ 
aiirfi Kiu^ %ta,sa,iM<ii; r/r* ff j-a^i^tiok rjD ««/3)3ir^, i/rti awrp" Av'^^aari, 
tl ji,u oJicif W TME/i, fLcuiagiiii i7, tl &I /tiij tliac, ivixard^txrat nal traga- 
3anj( tl rou ¥i/iiau, " on the solf-same day, beholding a certain man work- 
ing on the Sabbath, he said to him : man, if indeed thou knowest 
what thou art doing, bles^d art thou; but if thou knowest it not, thou 
art accursed, and a trans^essor of the law" (on the sense of this addi- 
tion, coinp. the remarks on lloin. xv. 22), 
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obedience to them, is the end of man's service, and in tliia sense 
the law is an oppressive yoke; but according to tlie Cbriatian 
view, man, and hta exaltation into the image of God, is the 
great object; tlio commandments, and his outward obedience to 
them, are only the means that Ica.d to this end. This accepta- 
tion permits the law to appear in its true nature and signifiea- 
tion as a love-gift of our paternal God, who causes man to move 
BO long only in tlie leading strings of external ordinances, as un- 
til he becomes able to receive the internal law into his heart 
(Jerem. xxxi. 33). Hence it is impossible that the ej^ression, i 
was reu a.3jtiT»u, "the Son of Man," should be parallel to the 
^SgaKriic, " man," of Mark ii. 27, 1'ft the coficludinif idea, ivhicli is 
COmjnon to all the lliree Evangelists : iiifiot mD na^^dnu i ulhs nS 
au&jurau, " the Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath." For W- 
tbough sinful man does not exist on account of the law, but tlie 
law, on the contrary, on account of man, still there would be 
something very inconsistent in saying: that he is the Lord of the 
law, or even of any one of the legal institutions. He only could 
«ay this of himself, who was the perfect, the first of men, Heuee 
uHf rou d^juivm, " Son of Man," must here bo regarded as a con- 
trast to afSfftjiro;, " man," and that this exi^ressiou, therefore, im- 
plies the Messianic dignity of Jesus. As the Lord of heaven (1 
Cor. XV. 47), although walking the earth in human insignifi- 
cance, the Messiah is above every lawful institution, inasmuch 
u hia will is the law itself; yet does he never appear as abro- 
gEting any law, but as consummating it in its spiritual sense 
(Matth. v. 17). In this manner docs the Redeemer consummate 
tlie law of the Sabbath of the Old Testament, inasmuch as he 
recommends an internal dedication of the soul, and rest in God. 



§ IS. JBStIS CttRES A WITBBRED HANU. 

(Matth. xii. 9—21; Mark iii. 1—6; Luke ri. 6—12,) 

Ver. 9. The same subject is yet further developed on another 
occasion, where Jesus heals a sick person. He makes use of 
this occurrence in order to afford to the Pharisees, who, not- 
withstanding all their hostile feeling, had not been given up 
as yet by our Lord, an insight into the spiritual comprehen- 
sion of the Old Testament. The Iran si non-formulas however 
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here employed by Matthew are unquestionably very vague. 
The fiiraPai ixiJ^iv, " having departed thence," is made use of to 
connect this occuiTcnce immediately with the preceding one; 
but we see from Luke vi. 6 that there was at least a period of 
eight days between them, and that the event to be narrated hap- 
pened on another Sabbath. The words: tig r^¥ uxtmyuy/^v avrm 
^X^fv, " he went into their synagogue," prove how completely 
the marking of the separate localities was overlooked, for no- 
thing has been previously mentioned to show who are meant by 
the avruv, (The %g/f ^fi§d, " withered hand," = s^fi^afifLivn of St 
Mark, is, as the expression so naturally derived from the ap- 
pearance teaches us, a hand disabled by paralysis, and deprived 
of the power of life ; a mere luxation is here out of the question.* 
Ver. 10. Tlie Pharisees, according to St Matthew, endeavoured 
to entrap Jesus by means of an insidious question; St Mark 
and St Luke only allude in general terms to their malicious in- 
tentions, without letting them speak. (The word ira^arn^iea, " to 
observe or watch narrowly," Luke often uses in the sense of 
insidiose ohservare, to observe treacherously, xiv. I; xx. 20.) 
It has another cognate signification, Gal. iv. 10, superstitiose 
ohservare, " to observe superstitiously." The notion of anxious 
observation is common to both.) But Clirist perceived their in- 
tention or design, not merely from the question (for the latter 
might indeed have originated likewise in a well-disposed inten- 
tion), but through his gift of searching the hearts of men, which 
was wholly different from a mere reflective supposition concern- 
ing their intention. (Comp. on John ii. 25. Concerning the 
expression diaXoyitffioi, " reasonings, thoughts" [Luke vi. 8], see 
on Luke ii. 35; Matth. ix. 4). St Mark and St Luke again 
treat of the outward impression of this event in a more graphic 
manner than St Matthew. They inform us how Jesus ordered 
the sick man to come before him, so that he could be seen by 

^ In the apocrjrphal additions to the authentic gospel of St Matthew, 
such as St Jerome found them in the Gospel of the Nazarenes, this sick 
man was declared to be a caemenlariu^f '* mason.** Hieronym. Comm. 
in Matth. p. 47 writes that he said; caementarius eram, manibus vie- 
tum quaeritans ; praecor te, Jesu, ut mihi restituas sanitatem, ne tur- 
piter mendicem cibos, " I am a mason, seeking my food by (the labour 
of) my hands ; I beseech thee, Jesus, that thou restore my health, lest 
I begin with shame to beg my food." (Comp. my Geschichte der Evang. 
p. 78). 
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,, and liow ho, directing the looks of those present on the suf- 
ferer, endeavoured to rouse up the consciences of those men who 
bad grown callous Iii their luistuken state of legality. The quea- 
lioti, however, trhich Jesus proposes to the assembled Pharisees 
(Uark iii. i; Luke vi. 9) is of a ratlier singular character. It 
appears, namely, as tliough the question at isiiue should not 
bftve been the AyaAtTci^aai, '' to do good,' or xaxaTai^aai, " to do 
evil," hut the froij**/, " to do," and /nj miiiiai, " not to do." But 
it is this misleading contrast from which the Redeemer wisliea 
to withdraw them, and to p<jint out to them that the not-doing 
may very often be a sin; but then it was clear that man should 
DO more sin on the Sabbatli tlmii on any other day, consequent- 
ly, concludes Clirist, it is under peculiar circumstances not only 
permitted, but also a duti/ to act on the Sabbath-day. The law, 
then, of Sabbath observance, is thus reduced by our Lord to the 
more exalted one, which forbids us to commit sin. 

Ver. 11, St Matlhew further narrates that the Redeemer ap- 
pealed to the couseioncc of cacli single individual, asking whe- 
ther lie would not draw out hia sheep on a Sabbath from a pit 
if it bad happened to fall therein. Jesus infers a minori ad 
majvs, i.e. comparing small things with greater, how much more 
is not the faithful shepherd of human souls bound to save, on 
the Sahhath-d<iy, a little sheep of liis human flock which had 
lallen into the well or pit of perdition ! This it is, which is indeed 
a veritable Sabbath work, a true srrvice of God! The same 
idea, in a different connection, is to be found Luke xiv. 5. For 
0&vnf, " a pit," St Luke has fgiaf = -^^^i " * well." The Pha- 
risees remained silent (Mark iii. 4), hence they confessed them- 
selves to have been o\ercome by the truth of ihe reasoning, 
(Lake xiv. 5); this susceptibility, coupled with so much atub- 
bomness, awakened very opposite sentiments in the heart 
of the Redeemer: <n[(j3Xi-4((i/ii»o( aanis fur igy^f ti/Wurrnifittt; M 
rji vtHPiimi TT,( KUfilat aiirSn, " having looked round about upon 
them with anger, being grieved eoneeming the hardness of their 
hearts" (Mark iii. 5), a sorrowful and very painful wrath is by 
no means a contradicting feeling; it is only in sinful man that 
the over-boiling rage stitles the more gentle sensations of sor- 
row and sympathising grief; but in the Redeemer, as also 
in the heart of God, the flame of wrath is identical witli that 
of love, for whilst he hates the sin, he has compassion in his 
heart for the being that has given place thereto. (The sub- 
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stantive 'zutPtacti, " hardness, callousness/' is only to be foond be- 
sides in RouL xi. 25; Ephes. iv. 18. The verb, on the contrary, 
is met with veiy frequently. It is derived from ^i^s;, callus, 
and signifies, in the first place, hardness of heart, insensibility, 
more especially to spiritual and moral impressions. In the second 
place, it is connected with the notion of rvf>.a*«^^ "blindness," 
because blindness is a corporeal insensibility to the impressions 
of light. 

Ver. 13. After this deeply heart-affecting address, the Re- 
deemer heals the sick man. ('A^xaS/tftTs/u, " to restore," used 
when speaking of bodily healing = 2^, " to revert, to restore," 
Exod. iv. 7. In like manner, Mark viii. 25. It signifies, pro- 
perly speaking, in integrum restituere, to restore to the former 
original situation. Often also in the spiritual sense, as for ex- 
ample Matthew xvii. 1 1 . 

Ver. 14. The discovery of sin awakens either repentance, or, if 
man is insensible thereto, bitterness of heart ; thus it was with the 
Pharisees. The host of priests, attacked in the most hidden mys- 
tery of their sins, united together for the defence of their kingdom ; 
hence the question at issue was no longer concerning the oppo- 
sition of solitary individuals, but it was a mighty body, the oppo- 
sition of which was called forth by the light which emanated from 
Christ. According to Mark iii. 6, the cunning Pharisees endea- 
voured at once to enter into a coalition with the temporal 
power; he writes: fitTa tuv *ii^u6ta*ojv <ruf£^ou>jo¥ io-o/ou*, "they 
took counsel together with the Herodians." These *Hf«^/a»o/, 
" Herodians," were the courtiers and adherents of Herod An- 
tipas, the ruler of Galilee (Matth. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 13), whom 
the Pharisees undertook to win over to their interests, be- 
cause they could effect nothing without the aid of the temporal 
power.* Hence their infamous designs became evident also 
in this; they hardened their hearts against the beneficent in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost, i^Xfitf^niirav avoiag, " they were filled 
with madness," as St Luke vi. 11 says very significantly of them, 
for every departure from God is foolishness. 

Ver. 16. But inasmuch as the hour was not yet come in 
which our Lord was to be delivered into the hands of his ene- 
mies (MattL xzvi. 46), he left them, and withdrew into a state 



^ The oneriiicsl BpipkanivM describes the Herodians as a religious 
iM (^pqpL baer. Osim. p. 44). 
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of retirement. The narrative of St Matthew xij. 15, 16, eihihita 
the sitmc kind of general formula, wliich is so often met with in 
him (iv. 23 sqq.; ix. 35 sqq.). According to the parallel passage 
(Mark iii. 7 Bqq.), Jesus went to the lake of Genesareth, and 
among the masses of the people that sought him here also, there 
were not only persons from Idumca, Tyre, and Sidon, hut like- 
wise from Judca and Jerusalem (comp. iii, 22, where there are ex- 
pressly mentioned, ypt/i/nxrtT; Airi ' UgogoXli/iiiit xara^dvn;, "scribes 
who came down frora Jerusalem"), which clearly proves, that 
Jesus had already eserciscd his miniatiy in Judea and Jerusalem. 
Many events recorded hy St Matthew and St Mark prohably oc- 
curred in or near Jerusalem, only the Evangelists neglect to make 
mention of the localities; of a confinement to Galilee of the 
scene wherein Jesus ministered before his last journey to thi 
feast, no trace is to he found. According to the further narra- 
tion of St Mark (iii. 9), the pressure of the people, that became 
irksome to our Lord {i>J3iit, " to crush") was so great, that he 
had to enter into a vessel in order to instnict them from tlience. 
(In the passage, Tva Ti^idiiev ^^oeTictiTt^ii aur^, " that a small vessel 
should he in waiting on him," the expression, TfooxajMjia., is 
used in the sense of being at one's disposal, praesto esse, " to be 
rewly at hand.") But even here also Jesus endeavoured ear- 
nestly to [imrlfui, "he charged") procure that his dwelling-place 
and his dignity should not be made knonm (iia /lii pa*i;ii a-jrhi 
wtneuai, "that they should not make him known," Mark iii. 12, 
Uatthew xii. 16). According to the context, this command 
of Jesus bears principally on the circumstance, that he wished 
that every political movement in his favour, on the part of those 
Jews that were impressed with false notions concerning the 
Uessiah, should be avoided, in order to deprive his adversaries 
of every, even merely apparent, occasion for accusing liim. 
(Comp. on this subject on Mattli. viii. 4.) 

Ver. 17. St Matthew avails himself, moreover, of this quiet 
retirement of Jesus, which formed so striking a contrast with 
the tumultuous enterprises of subsequent false Christs, in order 
to quote a rtimarkahle passage from the Old TestaTuent 
(la, slii. 1 — 4), wherein this character of the Messiah is brought 
prominently forward. The Messiah is described therein as being 
possessed of the same qualities of gentleness of which he liad 
spoken, Matth. xi. 28 — 30. (On the itruf iXtignifi, " that it might 
be fulfilled," comp. Matth. i. 22.) 
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Ver. 18. This quotation, also, from the Old Testament, is 
treated in a peculiar manner. St Matthew does not follow either 
the Septuagint, nor verbatim the Hebrew text ; on the contrary, 
he makes use of the text for his own purpose in an independent 
translation. The Septuagint has, in the first place, added in the 
translation its own exposition: it adds to Is. xlii. 1, 'laxu^ o Ttui 
/jbouj 'ftf^ijX 6 ix7,txr6i /lom, " Jacob my servant, Israel my chosen 
one." The reference of this passage to Israel, that is to say, to the 
collective total of the truly faithful among the nation, is, in truth, 
not incorrect, but Matthew could not make use of it for his pur- 
pose (at least, not without explanation) ; hence, he adheres to 
the words of the original text, v^TQ* " ^^7 chosen one," "niiy, 

" my servant," which, as a matter of course, had a more imme- 
diate reference to Jesus, and the word, ^, omitted by the Sep- 
tuagint, he renders, iboZ, "behold." The evangelist, however, 
correctly explains these words as having reference to him, inas- 
much as the Redeemer is not merely a member of the collective 
body of the true worshippers of God in Israel, but because he 
is their representative; and that the prophet himself, in his pro- 
phetic spirit, looked for such an one, is evident from many expres- 
sions, especiaUy ver. 4 (^'^rP^ D*''*^ ilTliilS? " f^r his law the 
islands shall wait.") The poiriga^ " I have chosen" (in Hebr. 
•5|^3p^, " I will uphold," and according to the Septuagint, 

^^otfidi^aro, "hath accepted, received"), derived from a/^fri^«, "to 
choose," which occurs in this place only, deviates from the 
meaning of the original text, yet could w^rv " seize, lay hold 

on," a/^gw, " to take hold on, to choose," be well understood in 
this manner: — The expression, ^n^% "he shall cause to go 

forth," the Septuagint renders better by f$o/<r6/, " he shall bring 
about," than does St Matthew by aTayyiXtT^ " he shall declare, 
announce." The expression was perhaps chosen on account of 
the prophetic discourses of Christ concerning the judgments 
which follow. ^ 

Ver. 19. The words of this and the following verses extql the 
gentle character of this beloved Son of God. The first two expres- 
sions St Matthew has transposed, the words of the Hebrew text 
*^®"*& V/IP vh) pSf^ ^hf " ^® shall not cry, nor lift up" (the 
Septuagint has dt^tfui, " shall take up, lift up," instead of, s^htt, 
« Aall rtrive." In what follows the yvQ* " without," (LXX. l^u) 
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s rendered freely, <i toT; iXartiaii, " in the streets," here no doubt 
in reference to the foregoing itax^f'', " withdrawing, retiring" 
(ilf ni« tjii^ot, " into the desert"), ver. 15. 

Ver. 20. Aa ver, 19 records the quiet, noiseless ministry of 
Christ (for whatevur was of a, turhuleut character in his miniatry 
did not emanate from him, but from ihe people, the Loi-d him- 
aelf always endeavouring to quell every tumult), which the 
Jews, who were given to outward show, in no way expected 
from the Messiah, who, according to their vain notions, would 
appear with a. noisy splendour aud tumultuous glory; so in like 
manner does this verse express liis condescending affability, 
ministering to the necessities of the suffering and feeble. The 
expressions) xa/.a/j,iii mxrH-jz/i/iim;, "a bruised reed," and Xint 
Tv^ifimi, "smoking flax," are natural figures of speech for a 
broken, perishing life; it is represented as the buaineaa of 
the Messiah, again to excite and to strengthen it. ITie 
last worda of Is. xhi. 3, nSBJD t*"^^ nD^f?' "'"* ^''^'^ cause 
judgment to go forth unto truth" (which the Septuagint renders, 
tl{ aXiiiimi i^woii Jtf iffii-, " he shall carry out judgments unto truth"), 
St Matthew lias rendered, witli a dci-iation, 'iag St ix^AXp r^i xglM 
lie fhm, " till he send forth judgment unto victory," which latter 
expression would refer to n^sSt " ^<> victory, mastery, destruc- 
tion" (conip, 2 Sam. ii. 26). One might suppose, that the Evan- 
gelist bad another reading before him ; or, that the tii rDug, " unto 
victory," is an exposition of ii( a-'f^iiuaf, "unto truth,"' for the 
carrying out of the xfiffi;, " judgment," to the dxitiuet, "truth," is 
indeed the victory. 

Ver. 21. The lii-st words of Is. xlii. 4, whieh St Matthew con- 
sidered less suitable for his purpose, he has omitted; but the 
concluding words, ^7rpi n'"'N irmnSi "the isles shall wait for 
his law," he renders, rfs in/ian ihii H-.^iiiuei, "in his name shall the 
Gentiles trust," which agrees verbatim with the Septuagint. 
Here is to be observed the exact harmony with the Septuagint 
against the Hebrew text in Ihe former deviation ; it c-in hardly 
be explained otherwise than by a various reading, for the very 
t«rm. ^jTiip*?. " to his law," must have appeared to St Matthew 

' Others, AS for example GfteniM (on this passage), translate pT2N 
by mildneu, a signification which VmhrrU justly does not acknowledge 
or admit, in the treatise thereon, which will be presently quoted. 
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as very suitable to his purpose. With regard to the exposition 
of this passage, as ha\dng reference to the Messiah, Uvibreit has 
once more defended it, in these latter times, in his beautiful 
treatise on the Ser^'ant of God. (S. Heidelberg " Studien und 
Kritiken," vol. i. part ii.) This intelligent expositor has seized 
very correctly the idea of the suffering and victorious inno- 
cence and the moral power in the Servant of God, wlio is no other 
but the Lord and King Jehovah ; only, he appears to overlook the 
id(Mitity of the Servant of God in the various passages. The diffi- 
culty of combining his various (apparently contradictory) predi- 
cates, i.e. qualities or titles, with one subject, disappears with 
the supposition of the idea of the representation of a multiplicity 
by an unity. The various explanations of this difficult passage 
concerning the Servant of God (from Is. xl. — Ixvi.), according to 
which is understood therein the entire nation, or the righteous, 
or the prophets, form no direct contradiction to the biblical-mes- 
sianical ones, for in the idea of the Messiah all this is indeed 
contained. The Messiah represents the ideal of the true Israel, 
while the righteous men and prophets Represent the true Israel 
as it actually existed. 



§ 19. OF THE CALUMNIES OF THE PHARISEES. JESUS SEVERELT 

REBUKING THEM. 

(St Matth. xii. 22—45; Mark iii. 20—30; Luke xi. 14—26, 

29—32.) 

A more intimate connection. of the narrative which follows 
with the preceding one is in St Matthew out of the question, in- 
asmuch as in accordance with the formula having a general 
reference to that which precedes (ver. 15, 16), a mere r^«, "then," 
carries forward the discourse. In Luke xi. 14 sqq. we find our- 
selves transposed into a perfectly different territory, and Mark iii. 
20 leads us back again to the mission of the twelve, where a vague 
nmi mnifx^rai vdXn Sp^Xo^, *' and there came together again a mul- 
titude," is immediately connected with the narrative of their re- 

The addition hawever of d y^etfi^anTg^ o/ d^h*U^ogo\\tfAuv xara- 

^hie seribes wUch came down from Jerusalem/' of ver. 22, 
"^ ^ ta festival in Jerusalem had preceded it. 

I uncertain yAai festival here is to be un- 
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derstocxl; and, on the other, it may be imagined, that the jour- 
ney of llieae scribes had no connection wliatover with a festival ; 
that could lie assumad only in case it had been remarked, that 
these doctors wore Galileans. But inasmuch as this is not said, 
we may conceive that they wore emissaries, sent by the prin- 
cipal men of Jerusalem, and these might arrive at any time 
in Galilee. At any rate, we shall do well in not wishing to de- 
cide upon that which is left undecided. St Mark (iii. 21), 
moreover, puts forth a remarkable notice, which will occupy our 
attention presently {on Matth. xii. 46); he, however, proceeds at 
once to relate the impudent accusation made by the Pharisees 
against our Lord, without referring to the cause which called it 
forth. Thus, St Matthew represents the opposition of the Pha- 
risees in its gradual development, until it attains its climax in 
the accusation of a connection between Christ and the kingdom 
of the evil one, and of his being mad. 

Ver. 22. According to the record of St Matthew, the cure of 
a demoniac, who was both blind and dumb, was the cause of 
these impudent accusations of the Pharisees. (St Luke li. 14 
only mentions his dumbness, but without denying that he was at 
the same time blind.) The sick individual must have suffered 
from a very peculiar disease; for it is only in this manner that we 
shall bo able to explain the remarkable surprise of the multitude 
(Matth. xii. 23, »|/8ra[*ro weivri,' oi JS^Xoi, "all the people were 
amazed," the verb, like the substantive, iKaraan, " ecstacy, as- 
tonishment," is often made use of in the language of the New 
Testament when speaking of violent fear or astonishment; Mark 
ii. 12; v. +2; Luke v. 26; Acts of the Ap. lil. 10), and their in- 
ference from the cure. (Coneeming uJij roD Aa0iA, " the Son of 
David," comp. on Luke i. S5.) Besides, it is quite clear, that the 
sick person is not called, daifmuyS/itwi, " one possessed with a 
devil," because he was dumb or blind, or because he was both at 
one and the same time; on the contrary, these phenomena in him 
were accompanied by other physical and psychical affections, 
which leads to the supposition of spiritual influences (comp. the 
remarks made on Matth. ix. 27 sqq.). 

Ver. 2i. The more dazzling an appearance the performance 
of Christ assumed — the purer and more perfect tlie healing of a 
highly unfortunate being, who seemed to be cut off from every 
partieI|iation of life, appeared, which thus excited astonishment 
and sympathy in the simple masses of the people — the more 
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fearfully web the vmitli of tlic priestly host, wliicli perceived 
well, that the ministry of Jeaiis would destroy their doniiiiation, 
stirred up. They hrealhed blasphemy into the heart of the 
simple-minded, stating, that the power by which they were thua 
moved was not the result of that which was holy, but of that 
wLicli was unholy. Inasmuch, therefore, as mighty efi'eets lead 
to the conclusion of powerful causes, they accused him of an 
intercourse with Beelzebub. (Comp. on Matth, x. 25.) The 
accusation noticed above (XIatth. xi. 18, &ai/i.in<it tyxi, "be hath a 
devil") was less severe. The iai/iiutt ix'i", "the having a de\-il," 
it is true, is by no moans equivalent to f/MmsSai, "the being 
mad," as St John s. 20 clearly proves, where both are combined 
by means of xa/, "and," consequently they cannot be identical, 
unless the author wished to have uttered a gross tautology. 
The expression, >t,ainaSui, " the being mad," may be conceived, it 
is true, as the consequence of the i. ix"'i "the having a devil," 
and being, if not a necessary, at least a very common result of 
the i Ix'i', it may in this case be understood as having actually 
existed. But in itself, iai/j,i>ict tx"*! "t*' have a devil," signifies 
only to be ruled over, to be guided by an evil spirit = Ixtttai M 
iaiftathu, " to be possessed with a devil." Hence the difference ex- 
isting between this expression and the one made use of in xii. 24 
consists in there being !iere asserted a direct inSuence of the 
afX*" '"*i' iai/j-ntiuv, " prince of the devils," whereas there merely 
that of any evil being in gciieml; and therefore, that the per- 
formance of miracles through the powers of darkness presupposes 
a peculiar wickedness of disposition, whereas in the im/tinn ix"*, 
" the having a devil," there is rather supposed an unconscioua 
state of dependence upon the evil spirit. 

Ver. 25, 26. Jesus perceived their internal wickedness (St 
Luke vi. 8), and the evil thoughts of their hearts (on &,iO.Byi«iu^, 
"reasonings," iia<ibr,ij.a, "thoughts," t.iu/t^m.s, "desires, lusts, 
imaginations," see on Luke ii, 35, Matth. ix. 4); he at first en- 
deavoured to instruct them by means of reasoning, and a repre- 
sentation of the circumstances. (According to St Marls iii. 23, 
Taj*j3oXa-"i, "in parahles," comp. on Ibis head on Matt, xiii, 3. 
The parabolical character of this discourse is particularly obvious 
in St Mark iii. 27.) This endeavour of the merciful Redeemer, 
who knew what was in their hearts, is full of consolation; it per- 
mits us to suppose, that he discovered in their hearts likewise 
the germs of something better, to the vivification of which he 
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[ht direct liis attention in tlie course of liia instruction. Had 
s luckless beings, wbo called light darkness, and who con- 
3 that wjiich was holy itself into an unholy thing, not been 
blinded by tliclr passion, tliey then would have committed the 
sin against the Holy Ghost (Matth. xii. 32), and thus have been 
deprived of all hope of forgivenosa. But, in the latter case, it 
would be likewise inconceivable, that the Redeemer should have 
spoken words fitted to efl'ect their deliverance to such as could 
not he redeemed from their errors I For Jesus endeavours, in the 
first place, to display before them the contradictory character of 
their accusation. He compares a kingdom, a city, a family, in 
short, any social union whatever, with the kingdom of Satan, and 
concludes by saying, that inasmuch as nothing of the kind can 
maintain its existence without a certain order and cleaving toge- 
ther of the members, so in like manner neither can the kingdom 
of darkness, (^tji^i-n'a/, &iafi,igiZiifdai, " to be divided, disunited," 
denotes an internally divided existence, mutual strife ; it is the 
contrast to irtutSai, "to be united." In like manner, i^mi-euaSai, 
"to be laid waste, made desolate." dux '"raeSai, "not to stand 
firm," is to he cut off from existence and subsistence = riXot tx'", 
" to have an end," Mark iii. 26.) The whole argument, more- 
over, appears to possess somethiog of an obscure character; it 
would seem, namely, that the character of the kingdom of dark- 
ness consists in the very fact that peace and unity are wanting 
therein, and that strife rules there instead; hence, how can a 
conclusion be drawn from the nature of the kingdom of dark- 
ness affaimt strife? We might feel inclined to reply to the re- 
mark of Christ concerning the accusation of his adversanea, " that 
inasmuch as the evil principle is engaged in strife with itself, 
this it sor>'e8 ns a proof that it can have no lasting eiistence." 
But, this difficulty will he removed, when we reflect, that our 
Lord does not say, no kingdom (or city, or household) in which 
there exists a division (thai is, among the members constituting 
the union) can stand; for in that case wo would have to say, 
that there is no kingdom, city, or household that can stand, in- 
asmuch as there exists noue in which there is no strife or divi- 
sion at all; he rather expresses himself thus wisely : no kingdom, 
or any similar social union, can have existence, if, as such, it be 
divided against itself. Hence, if strife be not silenced in a 
kingdom as soon as ever it enters into contest with another 
kingdom, then must it he regarded as dissolved; but if it only 
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remain in this state of opposition^ retaining its living unity, the 
internal division among its individual members does not abro- 
gate its existence. Hence, that there is a division in the king- 
dom of darkness, Jesus does by no means deny; on the con- 
trary, it is its nature; but he at the same time maintains that 
it forms a complete union, as opposed to the kingdom of good. 
And it is for this reason that it is also said: s/ 6 tfarams rhv aa- 
ravat sx^dWn, " if Satan cast out Satan." This passage cannot 
be used in order to prove that cfaravag^ " Satan," stands for bad 
angels in general (comp. above on Matth. viii. 28); on the con- 
trary, it signifies (as the article shows) the a^%wv ruiv daifioviuv, 
" the prince of the devils." This one, as the representative of 
the whole, cannot be against himself, otherwise he could not 
(and, together with him, his kingdom, which is himself) main- 
tain such an opposition against that which is good. However, 
that here " is, moreover, assumed a kingdom of evil spirits, can- 
not possibly be doubted when viewed excgetically," even ac- 
cording to the opinion of Dr Pavlus (see volume ii. p. 89 of his 
commentary), and hence it will be necessary to have recourse 
to artificial means, in order to remove this troublesome doctrine 
from the Holy Scriptures. 

Ver. 27, 28. After this display of the absurdity contained in 
the idea that Beelzebub would attack his own kingdom, Jesus 
passes on to another objection. Jews also' cast out demons (o/ 
u/o/ uAfccDv, " your sons"^), the Pharisees and Scribes are considered 
as the fathers of the faith, hence of the faithful Jews, whereAvith 
then (sv r/w, ** by whom, in whose [name]) do they cast, them 
out? This discourse is based on the principle or assumption: 
no efiect witliout a cause; now, inasmuch as the Pharisees 
acknowledged the cures of Jewish exercisers, they were neces- 
sarily bound to assume a cause for them. An evil power they 
could not assume, partly from what lias been previously said, 
and partly because the general popular notions would not admit 
thereof; hence there was no alternative but to assume that this 
was done by means of a good power. From these minor de- 
monstrations of beneficent power, which appear seldom and iso- 
lated in a prominent manner, the Lord excludes the mass of 
cures of the incurables to whom He had afibrded relief, and in- 

^ Chryso^om understands by this expression the apostles; he, no 
doubt, thought we should not ascribe to the Jews the gift of exorcising 
demons. 
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fers therefrom that the kingdom of God is at hmid. The ,3aov- 
Xita r. 3., " kingdom of God," muat hera be conceived, in an in- 
definite general sense, as that order of tilings in which that 
which is Divine manifests itself aa victorious in this temporal sys- 
tem of the world. This was very justly coimected with the ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, and in so far the expression signifiea, 
indeed, the Messianic period. (For i* ■mu/j.uri, " with the Spirit," 
St Luko has, xi. 20, iv iaxn/X^ eicC, " with the finger of God," ao- 
cording to the Hebrew y^ajfl, " finger," comp. Exod. viii. 19, 
OT^tN 1J3IJN NTt' " ''i'^ i^ '''^ linger of God." It is = -p, 
y^tii, " hand," a figure significative of power, only with the accea- 
Bory notion of a finer manifestatioD of the divine power, and ond 
more difficult to be perceived.) That the Jewish notions of 
evil spirits, and of their expulsion, were mixed up with much 
superstition, thoro can bo no doubt, Joseplnm (Bell. Jud. vii. 
6, 3.) relates, that there grew a root In the neighbourhood of 
Hacliaenis. by means of which evil spirits were driven out, whom 
he considers as (7on)i£« difljiitrwv <mi|»aroi, "the spirits of evil 
men." The same writer relates, In his Antiquitatcs (viii. 21. 5), 
an instance of exorcising by means of such roots, with the aid of 
the incantation-formulas of Solomon. In like manner is an evil 
spirit exorcised (Tob. viii. 2) by means of the liver of a fish. Yet 
such an admixture of superstition does not prove that there is 
no truth at the bottom of the thing itself, with which that which 
18 in itself false may bo joined. We may imagine that many 
Jewisli exorcists (see Acta of the Apostles xii. H) performed 
acts by faith in help from above, which had a resemblance to 
the cures of Jesus; tLo same, however, muat be regarded oa 
feebler and isolated exercises of spiritual powene. 

Ver. 29, How essentially Jesus comprehends the struggle be- 
tween good and evil is evident from the third parable,' wherein 
he infers, from the nature of the contrast, that such phenomena, 
a& manifested themselves in his ministry, could only be con- 
ceived OS the result of an absoluto preponderance of power. The 
kingdom of darkness, as a social union, here forms the opposi- 
tion to the kingdom of good, both kingdoms being vicwwl in 

' The pnmble is based on tlie pnasnge of la. ulii. 24, 25, where thfl 
Hebrew I'-gj, " mightj mut,' correeponds to ihe if^vfif, " strong nun." 
The drccripiion of St Luke quite agrees with the prophetic languige, 
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their pei-aonal representatives. But real aa the manner may be 
in which the oppositiun is conceived, yet doca it appear hy no 
means as ao absolute one, inasmuch as in the good there always 
resides the power of conquest. St Luke carries out the figure 
more carefully. The evil spirit is viewed as au armed man 
who guards liis castle (auX^ stands for palace, as in Matth. xxvi. 
3, a great pile surrounded with fore-courts and halls). Only 
Bfl ii%viirf^(, " stronger man," can overcome him, can deprive 
him of his armour (^aK^rX/a), and divide the hooty. (sxDXa, 
" spoil, plunder," St Matthew and St Mark have oxiit] = jyry^, 
" vessels, furniture," which frequently signifies arms, in which 
sense it may form a parallel with <raKT>Ja. As the contrast to 
ncuXa, which are contra-distinguished from equipment or arma- 
ture, it might be conceived as furniture and possessions in gene- 
ral.) This parable indicates, iu its application to the special 
circumstances that here form the question, that the redemption 
of individuals fettered by the chains of darkness is only possible 
through the preponderating power of light. But the great prac- 
tical tmtli wliich is tauglit or promulgated in this parable is this, 
that the evil in abstracto is not a mere M ", "non-existent," 
not mere deficiency in the being filled with the knowledge of 
God, but something real, altliough, it is true, not a tiling sub- 
stantial or absolute, like the good. The reality of evil ia contained 
in the disturhed relation of the powers to one another. Tliia 
disharmony, however, is a real existence iu the universe; acting 
powerfidly, it emanates from one point, and can therefore be 
subdued only through a power of a more mighty character, act- 
ing harmoniously. The hamnony proceeds likewise from a centre- 
point, from the Redeemer; liis redeeming efficacy is the liar- 
monious principle of life which overcomes tlie dishannony. 

Ver. 30. After these discourses of Jesus, which are directed to 
the comprehension or understanding, his language assumes an- 
other colouring; it takes a more decisive turn in the direction of 
earnest exhortation He remonstrates with the Pharisees and 
Scribes — who, as the representatives of the theocracy, had they 
faithfully done their duty, should have beeu_/br the Redeemer and 
his cause — that in their position mere indecision concerning him 
was a decision against him. (Both the parallel members of the 
verse contain the same idea. The contrast of eutaym, " to gather 
together," and oTtajm'^nf, " to scatter abroad," ia borrowed, no 
doubt, from the figure of collecting treasures of any kind.) 
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Hence, Qotwithstandiug the earaoatness exproasod in this dis- 
OOurse, the idea breathes forth, neverthelesB, a stream of mild- 
nes«; the Redeemer does not regard them as absolute ODemies, 
but he view's them as yet as undecided friends, expressing, how- 
ever, distinctlj at the same time that indocisiou ia their perdi- 
tion. Were we to aay that this expression refers perhaps to 
other Pharisees who had not uttered that impudent accusa- 
tion, it must be observed that this ia by no means intimated in 
the speech, Cliriat's former manner of speaking to hia calumni- 
ators evidently admits here also this more lenient interpre- 
tation. But this normal rule forms an e\'ident contrast to the 
umilar one: oe oux in-i xaSi' ii/iut, lktij u/iZv im-i, literally "he who 
ia not against you, b for you" (Luke ix. fiO; Mark ix, 40). 
The expression, however, refers to persona having no absolute 
call to labour for the kingdom of God, in whom, therefore, the 
want of decision against the truth is at once as certainly a 
&Tounible aign of tbeir well-intentioned disposition as the absence 
of a decision in Ins favour on the part of the Pharisees formed a 
sign of their impure disposition. A reference of tliis normal 
role to the kingdom of darkness (ao that /iir iftnZ, " with me," 
and nar i/ttij, " against me," would have to be explained as re- 
ferring merely to the aubject, forenamed in the contest, the 
first person being only used proverbially ao aa to yield this mean- 
ing, " the common remark, ' lie who ia not with me,* &c.., may 
justly be a))plied to the devil,") is here entirely out of the question. 
Ver. 31, 32. With this idea is moreover connected a descrip- 
tion of tlic terrible guilt into which all those plunge themaclvos 
who war against Jesus (xar iftaZ, " against mo"). But in 
order to put this guilt in its true light, our Lord compares 
it with other very culpable actions, especially with blaaphe- 
mies. Tliis difficult passage requires a careful consideration, 
on account of its dogmatical nocaning.' In the first place, 
with regard to the various viewa or opiniona given to ua by the 
Evangelists, 8t Luke sii. 10 contains a similar idea, but in a 
more abbreviated form. It stands there in a completely diffe- 
rent connection from the one in which it here stands, and in a 



' On the «in agaiiui the Uott/ Ghutt, corap. the iostnictivc treatises by 
ffnuA-i^ (Stud. 1833. part 4.), Gurhtt (Stud, 1834. pt. 3.) nad Th-lick 
(Sliid, 1836, pt. 2), Yet, from a ftmr of being led too fw, I ImTe in 
the fnllowini' sheets but seldom titlccu notice of the points therein trekt- 
eUof 
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far less suitable one. The comparison of his account with that 
of the others does not contribute to advance our understanding of 
the passage. St Mark contains the words in the same connec- 
tion, but more briefly and less decidedly. In St Matthew alone 
the idea appears in a state of complete development, and we 
find it here proved once more that he understands how to make 
up, by carefulness in the communication of the discourses, for 
the want of attention to external matter. Hence, if we follow 
St Matthew, the result of the general idea will be: that all sins 
can be forgiven, with the exception of one, which St Matthew 

calls: fi'X'sn X^yov xara rov ^rvtujUMTog ayioVy ^Xa(f^T,jji,ia rov 'syfjfLaro^y 

literally " to speak a word against the Holy Ghost, the blasphemy 
of the Spirit;" St Mark, on the contrary, calls it ^atfiprtfi^ih tig rb 
^vivfia Th dytov, " to blaspheme against the Holy Ghost."' In order 
to illustrate the idea, a further addition is made, that /^Xaerf >2^/a/, 
" blasphemies" (according to St Mark), and words against the 

Son of Man (i/Vg/k \6yov xara rov uiov rou av^put^ov, literally " to 

speak a word against the Son of Man," according to St Matthew) 
would be forgiven, except the sin ag; inst the Holy Ghost only. 
We cannot say, therefore, that ver. 31 and 32 express quite the 
same thing, for even if vcr. 31 contains a preliminary remark that 
the sin against the Holy Ghost cannot be forgiven, yet does ver. 32 
express strongly the important new idea that even the sin against 
the Son ca7i be forgiven, but that one not; to which is added, 
moreover, the new emphatic remark: ovrs ev roury rjD a/wv/, oln h 
Tijj fieWovrt, literally " neither in this world, nor in the future 
one." This single idea forms, nevertheless, a difficult subject 
for explanation, because it stands partly isolated, inasmuch as 
no passage of the New Testament treats any further of this 
sin iiominatim, and partly because it is in itself obscure, and 
stands in connection with other difficult doctrines, as, for exam- 
ple, the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. Difficulties such as these 
cannot be removed by means of grammatical and philological re- 
searches; every one solves them according to their agreement 
with his own fundamental views. A correct explanation of such a 
passage necessarily presupposes the position which an individual 
occupies with regard to the knowledge of Christ; taken sepa- 
rately therefrom, the passage muM be misunderstood. Accord- 
ing to the comparison of Heb. vi. 4 sqq., x. 26 sqq., 1 John v. 
16, all such views must be discarded, in tlie first place, as have 
a tendency to reduce the sin against the Holy Ghost to local and 
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iemporal circumstances,' bo tLat it may not liave beon committed 
in any sense either before or afterwards. In the second place, 
every explanation is to be discarded, which is void of a due regard 
to the moral earnestness contained in the words, inasmuch as it 
affixes to the words : " that sin committed towards the Holy Ghost 
cannot be forgiven" (notwithstanding the addition, neither in this 
world, nor in the one to come), tlie meaning, that it can be for- 
given, only vrith more diffictUty than otlier sins. But finalljf, the 
true knowledge of Clirist must discard likewise cveiy explanation 
of this remarkable passage, which comprehends, by the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, an act altogether independent of the moral posi- 
tion of the individual sinning ; for it must ever be regarded as the 
result of a previous sinful development of life. As the two first 
modes of viewing it destroy the profound meaning of the word of 
God, and connect the most important moral circumstances with 
localities or vague phrases; so does the latter mode of viewing 
lead to errors which overburthen conscience, inasmuch aa an un- 
happy being may easily be plunged Into sin in an unguarded mo- 
ment of his life, which is sometimes described as the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Certainly as regards the Biblical exi>osition 
thereof, even the already tjuotcJ passages (Heb. vi, 4 sqq.; x. 
26 sqq.-, IJohnv, 16) lead to the possibility of a fearful increase 
of sin, in which man is as httle disposed to believe, as in the de- 
velopment of good, as it is taught in the doctrine of Christian 
justice or righteousness (iixetieiHini r«u Qtou, " the righteousness of 
Ood.") For even if the oxpre^^sion : ff>.aeipti/itii il; ri 'mZ/m ri Syim, 
" the blaspheming against the Holy Ghost," is wanting in those 
passflgefi, and even if, in fact, the point at issue is something else, 
viz. the loss of the more exalted life in Christ already received, 
whereas the question at issue seems to be the refusal of the one 
to be received,' yet is the comparison of such parallel passages 

' Who doea not recall here to hia mind the Grange definition giv«n 
by Beinhard (Dogm. p. 321.) of the sin against the Holy Ghost, concern- 
ing whirh this writer eays: delictum tiuonuidam JudHeonim (!) qui suni- 
siK pertinocia ducti, miracula Jeau, quorum cvidentiam negare noa po- 
t«rant, a diabolo proficiaci criminabontur: '' a sin of certain Jews (!) who 
incited bj the most determined opposition, when they could not deny 
the evidence of the mimcles of Jesua, denounced them as proceeding 
from the deril." Thi^ exposition ia th ) more inapplicable, innsmucli as 
the go)i]>cl- history doe^ not say thnt th ' Pharisees who held the Un- 
gUBge (Mntth. xi'i. 24) had coTiimiaed the sin towards the Holy Ghost) 
tbey only appear aa likely to do it, and it is against tliis l^t Jeeua 
warns them. 

» LUcke says on 1 .lolin v. IC, (p. 233) that the siu ngsinrt the H.tly 
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not unimportant; namely, as we recognise therefrom the powerful 
conception of the words oux af g^jjcrfira/, " it shall not be forgiven." 
As a parallel in another view the remarkable passage from Matt. 
X. 41, 42, presents itself to our notice. For, as there was expressed 
in this passage of St Matthew, already explained above, the 
gradation of good and the reward to be expected thereby, so is 
here taught, in like manner, the parallel gradation of evil, and its 
concomitant perdition. Only, the degrees are here not so clearly 
defined as in the passage x. 41, 42, but it is evident from an ac- 
curate examination that here too are to be distinguished three 
degrees of sin, as there of righteousness. That the ^xLC^pnfjuta 
roD irviu/Marog, " blaspheming of the Spirit," or the ticrtTif, " speak- 
ing," (sc. XSyoVy " a word," xard rou ^nfclffJMTog rov ayhu, " against 

the Holy Ghost," is the deepest degree of guilt, is generally ac- 
knowledged; but how the i/Vi/V X6yo¥ xard rov u/oD rou Mgutvov, 
** speaking a word against the Son of man," is to be distinguish- 
ed therefrom, is altogether doubtful. Some have been disposed to 
regard the 6 u'lhg rou dv&gwirou, " the Son of man":= avB^wmg^ " man," 

as we find it in Mark iii. 28: vdvra d^t^tfirai rd, dfiaprii/JMra roA; 

vioTg ruv dvd^oj^uv, " all sius shall be forgiven to the sons of men." 
(According to the Hebrew Q-y^ ^ij^ " i^ons of man.") But, this 

mode of interpretation is altogether inadmissible, for this simple 
reason, that the singular, 6 vihg rov dv&^wxov, " the Son of man" 
with the article, is never used as a general designation of man ; 
on the contrary, it is the name of the Messiah, and stands par- 
allel with the Tvivfj.a dyiov, " Iloly Ghost." The sin against the 
Son of man accordingly becomes apparent as something peculiar 
through the formula: xai og av, " and whosoever" (idv is a less 
authorised reading) f/^ij \6yov, " speaketh a word." After hav- 
ing obsen^ed in the second part of ver. 31, that: the ^\a<f^r,fi,ta 
rov r7vsvfj.arog, ** blasphemy of the Spirit," will not be forgiv- 
en, tlic i?in against the Son of man is mentioned in especial with 

Ghost is a species of the d/tia^ria *Tfhg ^avarov, " sin unto death,** spoken 
of by St John in the passage referred to. I am rather inclined to place 
it on a level therewith, than to consider it aa subordinate thereto, for we 
might even say that the sin designated by St John is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. The difference between the two expressions appears to 
consist merely in this, that the name sin againsft the Holy Ghosiy places 
the object before us, and that the sin is referred thereto. The name 
sin unto death, on the contrary, places in the foreground the consequen- 
ces of the sin, as regards the subject committing the sin. (Compare 
Lehnerdt's treatise on the text 1 John v. 16. Konigsberg. 1832.) 
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tho remark, that it also will be forgiven. — More obacurt'ly indi- 
cated the third class certainly is, inasmucli as the Father is not 
expressly mentioned together witli the Spirit and tlie Son; but 
in the words: Tata k/ui^Tia xai ffXaa^ri/itet aiftiiiinrai riu( atiguvoii, 
literally: "all sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven to men" (Matt, 
xii, 31, corap, Mark iii. 28,) is necessarily contained the reference 
t« the Father. For, every sin, especially every blasphemy, has 
in its remote sense a reference to God.' A blasphemy can by no 
means be uttered either in reference to angel or man. Here af- 
fiordingly appear three degrees of sinfiilness, firstly, sin against 
God the Fatlier, secondly, against the Son, and thirdly and last- 
ly, against the Holy Ghost. For the two former degrees there 
exista the possibility of forgiveness, (on the supposition of re- 
pentance and faith,) for the latter only it is excluded. Hence, 
this gradation atfords the safest guide to ajust interpretation of 
the test. For, as it has already been observed above on Matth. 
X. 41, 42. that the merit of an action is determined both accord- 
ing to tho importance of the object on which it is conferred, (so 
that it is not a matter of indifference in a political point of view, 
whether I confer a benefit on a peasant or on a king, on a pro- 
phet or on a righteous man,) and also according to the point of 
moral development occupied by the individual performing the 
action ; thus also is it exactly with regard to the augmentation 
of tho sin. The internal position or nature of the subject or in- 
dividual acting, and the relation in which the action stands to 
the object thereof, determine the degree of guilt. Tlie Redeem- 
er had here to do with persons who recognised as their calling 
tlie occupation with divine things, and who had attained toacer- 
tain degree of internal, i. e. mora! development; the higher this 
waa conceived to be, the more perilous became their position, if 



' It is onl; apparently tbataome passages form a contradiction there- 
to; paBMi|^ in which, ns in vi. 11. of the Acta of the Aposlleii, S^^atwa 
(illMra Xa>.u», "tosjjeak blHsphemous wurjs," is applied as referring lo 
man; for, tii that passage, Moaes ia looked upon ns n iUvin« tuubaaaador, 
heow. iLc will of God is blasphemed in his person, whence it Ik adile*] 
in words lo explain this: ii; MuiJeSi. <«/ ri> ©i«V, " sgninst Moses anil 
God." In liom. xiv. 16, ri ayaitt, " that whiuh is good," b plivood only 
for that which ia Pivine, just as in 2 Peter it. 2. whore iiht rq; ttXriitiat, 
" the way of truth." stands for the ordinance of God. Of fonrec, whnt 
appliw to tAoee*, applies likewise to the npoetlc*. ((^mp. Rom. iii. ti, 
1 (.'iir. iv. 13, X. 30.) This with reference to the remarks of Graxhaf, 
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they, notwithstanding, gave themaelvea up to sin. A child is 
incapable of committing a blasphemy, because it has no know- 
ledge of God; hence, it only talks at random, or utters words 
void of sense, because its internal nature is incapable of compre- 
liending that which the words refer to. But, the Pharisees, who 
boru within themselves the knowledge of Divine things, and who, 
notwithstanding, hardened themselves against bis exhortations, 
required this warning; that men can grow so completely callous 
towards the imjircssions of wLat is Divine, that no reconciliation 
is for them any longer possible; such a word, uttered with the 
force of love, might yet rouse their heart from the state of car- 
nal security in which they were staggering along on the brink of 
the abyss. But the Saviour of the world wishes nevertheless to 
deprive no one of the consolation of forgiveness; he adjudges it 
to all d/wtjria, " sin," and (i'/.aa^rj/j.ia, " blasphemy," pre -supposing, 
as a matter of course, true rejientance aud right faith. The o/ioj- 
riui, " sina," as distinguished from ^>^<sfiri/iJai, "blasphemies," are 
sins, the immediate object of which is man, or anyothercreature; 
^^KaspttfLiai, " blasphemies," on the contrary, denote sins that have 
a reference to God himself. 3n order to be able to commit these, 
a knowledge of God is therefore pre-supposed, aiid then a degree 
of sinfulness which goes beyond, or oversteps the light of this 
knowledge.' Such an internal situation is nevertheless repre- 
sented as one, which still affords a hope for redemption; the pre- 
dominance of grace is able to stir up in the inner man the con- 
cealed susceptibility for that which is good. But, if the higher 
revelations of the Divine nature of Christ also be firmly reject- 
ed; if the moral development be increased to the degree of capa- 
bility to receive the Holy Ghost, and if man from impurity close 
his heart to the light thereof, forgiveness and redemption then be- 
come impossible, inasmuch as the internal susceptihility of being 
moved by that which is holy dies away entirely. The gradation 
of sin, therefore, appeal's here conditioned by the development of 
the internal consciousness ajid the deeper knowledge of Divine 
things thereby made practicable, He who has attained to the 
point of a general knowledge of God, can, therefore, sin only 
against God the Father; on the contrary, he who through a 

1 Heoco, a eo-collcit curaing or swearing, and thoughtless misuse of 
the uiime of Gud is here out of the qucstiou; fi>r, in as far as this takes 
place merely in a, thoughtleas manner, this very thoughtleaaness ia the 
sia, which can effevC w) such guilt. 
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nore perfect duvelopment is in a position to recogaise the Son 
of nian, can likewise reject the deeper, more inward revelations 
of Divine things, that announce theraselvea in him; he on the 
contrary, who is able to recognise that whicli is Divine in ita 
purest and clearest state of revelation, as the Holy Ghost, may, 
through inward impurity of tho lieart, harden himself against 
the clearest voice of truth.' llence, a high development of spi- 
ritual knowledge is no warrant against sin; on the contrary, the 
greatest sin pre-suppoaea the greatest degree of knowledge.* 
Only purity, uprightness, and humility of heart afford such se- 
curity in every degree of development. But, inasmuch as these 
very faculties of the mind were wanting in the Pharisees, Iience, 
they were in the way to commit tLe sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Without entering, therefore, already here upon a more minute 
diMiuisition concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, let us simply 
regard the Father, Sou, and Spirit, as gradations in the revelation 
of the Divine Being, The knowledge of God as the Father refers 
to his power and wisdom, that of the Son refers to his love and 
mercy, and that of tho (Holy) Ghost refers to the holiness and 
perfection of the one Divine Being, Whosoever is able to recog- 
nise the holiness and pcrfcctiou of the Divinity, according 
to the degree of development of his knowledge (and this not 
only in mere imagination, but in reality), and closes his heart, 
notwithstanding this, to their influences, nay, calls holiness it- 
self unholiness, such a being demonstrates, that Lis internal eye 
is darkness. According to this, the \liyt> ii<nn xarA nu uiaD nS 
irfftiflfou, " to speak a word against the Son of Man," must not be 
regarded as signifying merely, " to speak against the unattrac- 
tive human appearance of the M«ssiah;"' it must be distinctly 

' Moreover, the TetUting the Holy Ghoat (Acta of the Apostles rii, 
61,) the ffrifvmg of the same (F.phea. iv. 30), even the emhittrring and 
pruooiin-/ of the Holy Ghost, (la. Uiii. 10), is still to be well diatinguiah- 
ed from the bUupkemiag thereof, wliioh is the mortal sin against the 
Holy Ghoat. Ora*htif (aa already referred to, p, 947.) sgain con*der» 
the bliisplitMiiT ii)riiin->t the Holy Ghost as a species of the genus ain 
a^inH tlie lluly (iljtjst. This is a view, however, which does not seem 
to be ciuntenrtiii''''I by our text. 

" The Hcfiiriaeii, i. e., Calviniatic. church, sseerts that merely on ac- 
count of prcilciitiuiitiun, it is impossible for a regenerated peraon to com- 
mit the aiu agiunst the Holy Ghost; the Lutheran cburvh, on the con- 
trary, teochos that it is such a person only who is capable of commit- 

* Tbifl view would be on the whole similar to the oue above referred 
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tmderstood, that such a, sinner felt an internal impression 
divinity that shone forth in the appearance of Jesus, and that he 
gave no place to such an impression. Whosoever opposes him- 
self to the intense or melting power of such a, revelation, sins 
heinously; yet, perfect holiness and its impressions, the result of 
which is fear and dread, may contribute to overcome the obdu- 
racy engendered thereby; but wherever it also is rejected, there 
18 spiritual death. It is altogether a departure from the point 
of view for a right understanding of the text, if the Tn3/i« aj-i», 
"Holy Ghost," be applied only to the general power of God that 
wa« revealed in the miracles.' How, in the non-recognition of 
such a power, which creates merely an impression of might, a 
sin can, or ia to be, committed, which is never to be forgiven, 
can be the less conceived, iaaamuch as evil miracles also may be 
performed, which are the results of diabolical powers, and so de- 
ceptive, that even the elect, were it possible, might be misled 
thereby (Matth, xxix, 2+); forgiveness, then, here appears in its 
proper place. The fr»£u/ia aynv, " Holy Ghost," is hero the high- 
est revelation of God, as of the absolute holy and perfect one. 
Hence, in bo far as the divinity dwelt in the person of Jeaus, and 
as Father, Son, and Spirit were also inseparably connected, the 
impurity of man, in proportion to the degree of its development, 
might sin in the personof Jesus against Father, Son, and Spirit, 
in proportion as they perseveringly withstood the effects of divine 
power, love, and holiness, which proceed from him. On the 
other hand, purity of mind, combined with an equally developed 
knowledge, can receive thi-ough him Father, Son. and Spirit. 
But, wherever the perception for the higher revelation of the 
divinity in humanity, such as it appeared in Christ, was as yet 
quite shut out, there aman might fancy he beheld in the person 
of Jesus a pro])het or righteous man in the Old Testament sense, 

to,' Kccording to which uHi ret> a.^iiu'Xbu, " the Son of mui," is^ &vitiiir»f, 
" mui." For, whosoever sees in reality in Christ only what is pure^ 
huimm, because he is not posBeesed of a deeper mseeptibility, i. e. per- 
ception, of what is diriDe, eins uo more in cursing; or swearing against 
Christ, than were he to do so agiiin-st any other human being. The 
inward inlnUUm, which, of conrse, is known to God only, is the mea- 
sure of the action- 

' TIi<>u,ua iyitt, " the Huly Ghost," nlwajs refers to things ethtol, 
i. e. moral, the notion of mere power is here left in the background- 
On the contmrv, •miiii.a, " spirit," by itself, as for example Matth. jcii. 2^, 
signilied aa much aa power, only willi reference to ile higher origin. 
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*nd that he received from him the blessing which was needful 
for him in his posilioa. Thus was the Redeemer ail things to 
nil men; to the pure in heart he was a dispenser of blessings for 
all the degrees of their development ; to the impure ho was a 
reproving judge, in the first place, in order to load them to re- 
pentance; and, in the acrond place, whenever they had shut up 
the road thereto by their obduracy, to lead them to judgment 
(Luke ii. 34). Hence, that according to this, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost may even now be committed, is clear, for, since 
the divinity in the person of Jesus reveals itsolf incessantly in 
the church, so can sin in iodividua] men, even in the highest 
points of development, set itself in opposition to his beneficent 
influencoB. Were it not so, either the time in which such a sin 
wan alone possible would appear to bo kept in the background, 
or the earnestness with which the Redeemer speaks thereof 
would appear somewhat remarkable. But if, as is frequently the 
case with persons that are touched by the effects of grace, earnest 
repentanco is accompanied by tho idea, that they may have 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, and that they may 
be in consequence thereof excluded from forgiveness — an idea 
which may be of highly pernicious, consequences in susceptible 
minds, and may at least keep back for a time consolation 
through the word of grace; therefore, every man who is charged 
with the care of souls, or who is asked for adWce, may in\'ito all 
such with a cheerful heart, by faitli to cry for mercy. For, who- 
soever grieves himself with the notion that he may have com- 
mitted the sin against the Holy Spirit, proves already by hia 
^ef and self-accusation that he has not done so^He who has 
really committed it will harden himself against every accusation 
— but if the sin should have developed itself in a highly 
critical form in any mind, so that tho pain of repentance, as in 
the case of Judas lacariot, should degenerate into despair, then 
16 tho exhortation to belief in forgi\'ing love still in its right 
place, inasmuch as the »in against tho Holy Ghost is not unpar- 
donable Iteeauso (lod wili not forgive, but because tlie capability 
of believing ihnt God can forgive has departed from his creature. 
Ttiercfore, if the nnnouncenient of grace retains its hold on the 
heart, then is the actual conviction that ihe sin against the 
Holy Ghost has not been committed borne hi upon it. 

Tlie test which here occupies our attention, is likewise the 
chief doctrinal passage to prove tlie doctrine of everlasting pun- 
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ishment. All other passages or texts which treat of an aiuivto; x^/tf/^, 
" eternal condemnation/' are more vague, i.e. less precise than 
this, in which it is expressly added, sv rp atuivs ^fXXom, " in the 
world which is to come." It is true, indeed, tliat the expression, 
a/wv, " an age, a period,'' a/wv/o;, " eternal, endless" (in the 
phrases, ii( rh¥ a/um, " to eternity, for ever, never," a/wwof x^/V/c, 
" eternal damnation," in St Mark), as also the formula, a/o/v oWof, 
" this world," and f^eXXov, " that which is to come" (as in St 
Matthew), has a sense capable of various interpretations. The 
Bible knows nothing of metaphysical definitions, whence it is de- 
ficient in an expression for eternity = timelessness (Zeitlosigkeit) 
absence of time. All the biblical expressions thereof imply, or 
denote, long periods connected with one another. The formula, 
t/g Tov a/wva, " to eternity, for ever," is in every respect parallel 
with the others, tti rovg a/wvaf, " for ages, for ever," tig rov; aium; 
rm a/wvwv, " for ages of ages, for ever and ever" (Gal. i. 5), ex- 
pressions which denote the aeiemitds a parte post, or the future 
conceived as an indefinitely extended period; but the expression, 

dflr' asojva;, " from ages, from everlasting," is = avh rm aiutvuv, 

" from all eternity," cr^A ruv a/wv«v, " before all ages, before the 
worlds," which expresses the aetemitas a parte ante^ or the past, 
conceived as an indefinitely extended period. Aiutv, " an age, the 

world," is therefore, like 0^y> "^'^^ ®ver, the world or universe" 

= atSjvsi, " ages," \y^fyy\i^9 as the formula, ffuvrsXtsa rou atSjvog, 

" the consummation, end of the world," shows, which is synony- 
mous with (fvvrsXs/a rStv aiutrnv, ** the consummation of all ages or 
times." (Comp. 1 Cor. x. 11 on the expression, rdL r«Xjj tu¥ 
atwmv, " the ends of the world.") But, inasmuch as the same 
expressions are applied to the eternity of God, as also to a long- 
enduring period according to the mode of conception of the 
creature ; since the expressions, x^/V/g, " damnation," xoXaffig 
ai(iimi, "eternal punishment," x^/^a, "judgment," atD^ oUumvy 
" eternal fire," form the contrast to ^wj) aJdJvtog, " eternal 
life," no objections can be raised from a philological point of 
view against the eternity, or everlasting duration of punishment. 
But, the sentiment which is expressed by the defenders of an 
Aflroxarcttfratf/; ruv 'rdvruv, " the restoration of all things" (of which 
there has existed at all times, but at no former period so many 
as at the present one), against the doctrine of the eternity of the 
punishment of the wicked, may be frequently based on a feeble 
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moral consciousness, yet it has, no doubt, a deep root in noble 
minds; it is the expression of a heartfelt desire for a consura- 
mate harmony througliout creation. But, considered from a, 
purely exegetical point of view, we must confess, that no passage 
in the New Testament affords a clear and pomlhe testimony for 
the consummation of this heartfelt desire. The expressions 
made use of in Scripture, which denote the resolution of the 
disharmony caused by sin into harmony, audi as dtpimt, "deliver- 
ance," >iaTa>J.a'/>i, "reconciliation," and affD7,i)rj«ffif, "redemption, 
deliverance from," all imply a being fettered by the power of 
the evil one, together with a mixed state of good and evil, as we 
find it in human nature, and which is the result of the fall of 
Adam. Hence, the above-mentioned ideas are never applicable, 
according to Scripture doctrine, to the spirits of the kingdom of 
darkness, or to men that have become the prey of this kingdom, 
because of their firm and continued opposition to the drawings 
or leaiUngs of grace. But, were we to say that evil, as a thing 
created and temporal, must sliare likewise the general character 
of that which is temporal (des Zeitlichen), annihilation, cessation 
(das Auflioren), and that the agea of the course of this world, 
even if they bring a lasting punishment to evil, must ultimately 
have an end; so, ,it is true, that there is a passage in Scripture 
which points to this passing away of time itself, with all its tem- 
porary phenomena, into the abyss of eternity, as to a timeless 
period; this text is the obscure or mysterious words con- 
tained in 1 Cor. xv. 28 (to which compare the exposition). But, 
the mysterious character of the passage itself, coupled with the 
circumstance, that no mention is made therein concerning evil 
and ita dissolution, afford an authority for scarcely more than 
conjectural inferences to be drawn therefrom, with regard to 
the endless duration of punishment; the words of the Saviour, 
as contained in St Matth. sii. 32, remain a fearful testimony as 
to the terrible character of sin and its consequences.' But. as 

' Were we to interpret our text, 1 Cor. zv. 28, in sucli a lunnner 
that here it amy merelv mean that the Hn committed agfunat the 
Holy Ghost a forgiven oeilher in this nor in that world, but, that it 
may obtUD forgiveneaa after that life ; then this would evidiuitly contn- 
dict the meaning- of the author. For, the n% ttpitiatra4, " it ahall not 
be forgiven," of Matth. xii. 33, is in a decided manner centnatod with 
the Afiii«iTtn, "it shall be forgiven;" the addition: aun it nurfi rp 
aJwi, o'Jri f> rji ^(XXtiri, " not in this world, neither in that which is bo 
come," is only made use of to exhaust completely the oix, " not,'' henco 
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they are this, so are the same words in like manner a consola- 
tion, inasmuch as they promise the possibility of a forgiveness 
even of sins committed against the Father and the Son, and 
hence for very spiritual forms thereof. And certainly the addi- 
tion: ovrt h r(p fLsWovri a/o/v/, "neither in the world that is to 
come," will not be strained too far, if we infer: " that all other 
sins can then be forgiven in tlie world to come,'' of course, as 
has been already observed, under the general pre-suppositions of 
repentance and faith. (Comp. on 1 Peter iii. 18 sqq.) Texts 
such as St Matth. v. 26, comp. with xviii. 34, point, indeed, 

thereto. For, the ^ti^vai tii ^uXaxi)y, fw; av avo6f/ rhv t^aro¥ xod- 

^yrijy, " being cast into prison until he have paid the last far- 
thing," is evidently very distinct from the x^/<r/g aluiviog, " eternal 
condemnation." (See the observations of Matth. xviii. 34; Luke 
xvi. 19 sqq.) But, that the doctrine of the forgiveness of some 
sins in the atuv fLtXkuvy " the world to come" forms no contradic- 
tion with the doctrine of the judgment, is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing exposition of the relation of the ai6ii¥ oSro;, " this world," 
to the fiixxuiv, " that which is to come." For the former ex- 
pression the New Testament gives also o vv¥ aitav, " the world 
which now is, the present world," (Tit. ii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 10;) 
*a/^f ourog " this time," (Mark x. 30), alitv roD rpsfiou rourou, " the 
course (cycle) of this world," (Ephcs. ii. 2), aiutv ingritg irowj^c, 
"the present evil world," (Gal. i. 4). For aim fiiXkup, "the 
world which is to come," there stands like^dse: o/c^y 6 i^6fi't9o;, 
" the world which is coming," (Mark x. 30), aiaitv UtT^, " that 
world," (Luke xx. 35), atuvtg im^Sfuvoi, " the ages (cycles) which 
are coming," (Ephes. ii. 7.) The formula xStr/juog /ukixxw, " the 
(visible) world which is to come" is not found. The old dispute 
concerning the relation thereto of the Rabbinical expression 

rrtn d't^V* " ^^^^ world," and ^"^n* " *^^^ which is to come," 
which was kept up with so much violence between Witsius and 
Rhenferd, (Comp. Koppe's Exc. i. on the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians,) as to whether we are to understand by the ouoav /itXkw, 
" the cycle which is to conie," the Messianic period, or 
eternity, is tolerably barren, and does not touch upon the sub- 
to strengthen, but not to weaken, the sense. St Matthew by no means 
conceives that subsequently to the aiuv fLtWcaVj " the world which is to 
oome,** there shall arise another degree of duration of the world ( Welt- 
bestand), on the contrary, the same appears as consummated in aiu* 
iirog, ^ this world,*" and fiiWuv, ** that which is to come." 
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stance of the contest ; the aliit /lix^ui comprehends indeeil botli, 
at one and tJie same time, juat !ls does the ^avi'ktia. mZ &tav, 
*' kingdom of God," (see on Matth. iii. 2), though this certainly 
does not prevent us from supposing that at one time the one 
reference, and at another time, the other, predominates in the 
expression. The aiin /iixxwk, " world (cycle) that is to come," 
fortDB, in its general acceptation, the contrast to the entire tem- 
poral Bysteni of this world, tlto peculiarity of which is that it 
oontoins good and evil in a mU-ed state. In so far it stands be- 
twixt and intermediate between the kingdoms of light and dark- 
ness, and forms the contrast to the ffamMa rm DUfa>u>, " kingdom 
of tlie heavens," inasmuch as, although that which is good is 
deeply rooted in the temporal system of tliis world, yet, does 
evil, according to appearance, prevail therein, whence the uJiir 
>H«ruc, " this present world" is called directly in Gal. i. 4, »onjji(, 
" evil," a ^afiXiia roS ajx'""^^ "^ ffK«-[iuf, " a kingdom of the prince 
of darkness." With this temporal system of the world is con- 
trasted that which is to come, as one dissolving the mixture of 
good and evil, and founding the dominion of the former in 
purity. The expression: aluv fif}^u>, "the world which is to 
come," with its kindred terms, is synonymous, therefore, with the 
ptMiXiJa TBU ©iou, " kingdom of God," this expression consider- 
ing the same phenomenon only from another point of view ; 
but in that case, aluy fi,i>.7,!ai is ii^ed somewliat differently. 
It has no application to individuals, as we have observed 
of the ^amXiia reu eioC, (see on Matth. iii. 2) ; it is nowhere 
•aid the b/wv ii.i'Ki.tav, " world to come," exists /or some one, 
or in some one in particular. It always refers to the tota- 
lity of the church, or of mankind. The language, on the other 
hand, entirely corresponds in so far as aiii ii.ixt.ut, " the world to 
come," is conceived like liaeif-sia nv et«u, " the kingdom of God," 
in a twofold reference to its revelation ; in the first place the 
aliit luiXXoiv, " the world to come," appears as being already come 
and in operation; and in the second place, as future. To the 
view according to which aiirt /i.iX>.ait appears as already existing, 
belongs, 1 Cor. x, 11; Heb. vi. 5; ix, 26, in which the aumXtm 
Twi ttiutmr, " consummation of ages (or worlds)," (^ rixii rSit 
tuiarvw, " ends of the ages (or worlds)" as the transition of the 
oMt tinti, " this world (age or cycle)" to the /liXXmr, " that which 
is to oome" is conceived aa being present. This must be explain- 
ed in the same manner, as the similar language when made use of 
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ooocemmg the Sa/u^jia ru^ e&iT. ** kingdom of God." As the king- 
dom of God was present in its power with the person of Christ 
and the foundation of the choreh, so in like manner did repose 
therein the next world as present in this one. (In the same man- 
ner as in St John, where the l^i mi-Mtm^ "eternal life, (life of 
ages)/' exists for the belierer^ not onhr as that which is fiitnre, 
bfot as that which is alreadj present. Comp. (»i 1 John iii. 14.) 
Generallj speaking, howerer. the idea of the mlin ^ as that which 
is to come, prerails. and accordinglj the appearing thereof takes 
^ace onlj with the «vtrs>.ua n^ o/m^ " consummation of the 
world," (r^vTKf " of this'"), with the manifestati<m of that which 
is divine as the ruling and the victorious^ and of sin as of that 
which is excluded. This momentous period the apostles considered 
as being near, and beyond this, the single moments which 
might be distinguished therein from one another, especially the 
first and second resurrection, were as little separated in their 
minds as such momentous periods appear separately to be defined 
in the expression 3<i€i/Ma r«; ef«/, " the kingdom of (Jod." The 
analogy of the prophets of the Old Testament, who do not sepa- 
rate or distinguish a twofold advent in their prophecies as regards 
the advent of the Messiah, may serve to explain this phenome- 
non. (Compare on this subject our further remarks on Matth. 
xxiv. 1.) Hence, if an azt^ig, "forgiveness" in the aJitf fLOJkttf, 
" world to come" of our text is granted as being possible, there 
then predominates herein that signification of the expression 
according to which eternity and the general judgment preceding 
it is excluded. The cuuff /lOXw is here conceived as the world to 
come, which shall reveal itself at a future period in the victory 
of that which is good, and sinners in the Sheol (hell) are as- 
sumed as belonging thereto. The preaching of the gospel to the 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah (1 Peter iii. 18,) involves 
such a forgiveness in the aiCav fLs7JM¥, "world to come" for all 
those that were inclined to put faith therein. 

Ver. 33. What follows seems to be favourable to the opinion 
of those, who believe that the Pharisees to whom Cfhrist spoke, 
had committed in their speech (ver. 24,) the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. Indeed, St Mark seems to speak in favour of this 
view: In fXi>.of mu/jM dxd^a^rov iyu', "because they said he hath 
an unclean spirit," for, by these words the discourse on the sin 
Agaanat the Holy Ghost is connected with the above blasphemous 
ipeech. But, the preceding discourses of Jesus (ver. 25, sqq.) 
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render it in my opinion, as haa already been declared abuve, 
very improbable, comp. with the texts 1 Cor. ii. 8, Acts of tbe 
Aposllcs xiii. 27, 28; Luke xxiii. 31, For, admitting that the 
"BC**"'' " iTilers," herein spoken of, were other than lliose of our 
text, as indeed may be a,ssumed, yet can they liardly liave been 
less guilty, inasmuch as they ndeed erucified the Lord of glory, 
tlian were these who did not acknowledge bis miracles as divine 
miracles; yet, it is said that they killed him from ayvoia, "igno- 
rance." If then, the aymia was of as guilty n eharaetcr as possible, 
yet, can the sin against the Koly Ghost only take place wliere there 
is a perfect consciousness, innsmueli as it is to be regarded as the 
highest degree of development of sinfulness. The words in Mark 
iii. 30 receive indeed their full validity, if the discourse concern- 
ing the sin against the Holy Ghost he applied to the conjectura] 
final result of the sin of those Pliarisces; for he who, standing in 
the position of the Pharisees, who were the heads and teachers of 
tlio people, and who were in full possession of knowledge, can say 
of ihe wonders of the Son of God, wlio displayed before them all 
Ilia glory, that they were the operations of the evil spiiit, that in- 
dividual is surely in the way leading directly to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, if he be not indeed as yet sufficiently developed 
to ho able to commit the thing itself. 

Ver, 3+, 36. Our Saviour places good and evil in opiwsitioQ to 
one another in the contrast of their nature, even as it appearB 
also in physical phenomena; the good tree hears good fruit, the 
idle or had tree brings forth that which is bad. (Comp. Matth. 
vii. 18 stiq. — Tlie term Toniv, "to make," ver. -*t3, is used in a 
sense analogous to the Latin /ncere, ponere; " to make, to set or 
plant a tree," &e.) Luke vi. 43 — 45, which must here be com- 
pared, is very nearly connected with our test. For, St Luke 
therein compares in like manner the creative nature of the tree 
Willi the internal, i.e. moral productive power of man, {Sijeaugii, 
"treasure," ver. 45,) and adds: tliat as the fmit expresses the 
diarach-'rof the tree, and as we are thus enabled lodraw an infe- 
rence from the one as to the nature of the other, and vice versa, 
tut it is likewise with man; wherever the internal source of lifa 
has been poisoned, from thence evil actions will proceed. {8t Luke 
gives ver. 4S tlic veiy pertinent addition, Sti'^ugii rin xofAitit, 
" treasure of the heart;" tiiexi'iia, "heart," is here to be viewed 
as the centre jjoint of the 'i'uxi, " soul, the principle of life,' con- 
sequently of all individual life, of all eel f-dctcmii nation [H^fltst- 
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be^mmung]. Oar Lord Uiercfore ckarir iufen from tbe general 
principle: ix rtS Ka;vr> ri iirig— ymi*iuTiu, literallr: *' br tlie fruit 
tbe tree is known," — that tlie Pharisees are wicked, and hence 
that thej are in this their etate incapable of anj good action. 
He calls them: ^ifrqjiuira iyjitit, literally " generation of vipers," 
(see Matt- iii- 7,) and infers from the wicked language which tliev 
made use of, aa to the state of tbe inner man, whence it proceeded. 
(All things external are types of the iQiemal — ^ri/ut, " the 
mouth," is the counterpart of xofiia, "the heart," — nftVnu^ut, 
abundance," = *)isai/fts, " treasure," the internal fulness of life 
which ia expressed cxtemaUT in everything, nay, in the feeblest 
thing existing, in forms the most varied.) But, the whole text, 
taken independent of the connection with what goes before, pos- 
sesses difficulliea of no trifling character. The parable appears, 
namely, to sink the moral in the phjsical, and to assume an in- 
ternal difference among men, according to which the one are 
good and the others bad, and according to which, likewise, the; 
would of necessity act. And, inasmuch as the Pharisees are here 
called the bad, it would appear as though the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is to be ascribed to them as a necessary consequence of the 
wickedness of their heart. w}iich would refute our view ae ex- 
pressed above. But, in these axioms would be contained that 
whicli would contradict the whole doctrine of the Bible, that a ne- 
cessary distinction is to be assumed among the good as well as tbe 
evil; as we cannot assume tliat any one of the fallen race must, 
from an indwelling necessity, produce good from out his good 
treasure, so in like manner must we not assume that any one 
brings forth in the same manner onli/ that which is bad; in all 
fallen human beings good and e\il appears in a mixed state. The 
correct ex{>osition, therefore, of this difficult passn^^e, is, no doubt, 
that the Redeemer conceived man in his ideal manifestation, in 
the manner i» which He himself represented him, in contradis- 
tinction to fallen man, who as the prey of the destructive influ- 
ence of the kingdom of darkness, without the aid of restoring 
grace, is a true picture of evil. This forlorn state of humanity 
was represented by the Pharisees, opposed to the perfect Christ; 
rejecting the grace and mercy presented to them in his person, 
they gave place in their heart to the power of darkness, and utter- 
ed in their foaming passion the wicked speeches with which they 
were inspinsl while under the influence thereof. The kingdom of 
the devil represents itself us the kingdom of God, Thus the con- 
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t obtaius its full keenness, and even the apparently uSenHive 
nature thereof contained in the physical necessity which the 
words of JesuB seem to attribute to the actions of men, assumoa 
its full truthfulness. For man assuredly i;anDot act out of the 
element in which his innermost source of life preeminently exists 
and moves; if this be as yet of a worldly character, man will then 
act in a worldly mauntr in whatsoever lie does; but if the same 
has assumed a divine nature in consequence of regeneration, Ins 
actions will thenceforth be pure and good ; the coarse vulgar, 
Peloffian view of freedom is unknown to holy writ. Nor does it 
indeed recognise aught of an absolute predestination, and a 
ffratia irresistibilia, "irresistible grace;" whence it is that the 
contrast in this text is not of an absolute and eternal char- 
acter. The yitt^tiMra i'/_'^tSi\i, " generation of vipers," which as 
such can do no good, {lut oiitaah, " how can yon," of vor. 34, 
must be taken in the proper spiritual-physical sense of impo- 
umey to do good,) may through grace cease to be what they are, 
and by repentance and faith cliangc their nature. Tliis doctrine 
the Baptist had already preached, (Matt. iii. 7, 8): ymifiMra 
ij^iitZt, rli uviiu^u vfih fuyiJi a-ri r^c /iiXyji-jeii; if/nt, which signi- 
fies literally: " generation of vipera, who has warned you to lli'o 
from the coming wrath!" (that is to say, being such, as you at 
present are, the old man must die); croi^fan our xa^^ir S^im rij; 
luraniai, \. e. "produce therefore fruit worthy of repenhince." 
And in like manner does Christ here preach; and because ho 
thus preaches repentance to the seed, or generation of vipers, 
they cannot as yet have committed the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, for otherwise the preaching of repentance to them would 
amount to an act of derision practised against them. Hence as 
the bad tree, bearing in its natural state bitter fruits, can be 
improved, and be rendered of a superior character by means 
of a noble graft; so is it in liko manner with the natural man, 
who m.ay be renewed by regenenition to the image of Him, 
whose heart was overflowing with mercy and redemption. 

Ver, 36, 37. Tlio manifest endeavours of the Saviour, to 
come to the aid of the Pharisees, who were thus precipitating 
themselves into the abyss of sin, is pointed out in the verses 
which follow, wherein he places before their eyes the significa- 
tion of sin in its spiritual form. Inasmuch as they hod only 
tpoken, and inasmuch as they viewed only actioiia as incur- 
ring real guilt hence they might h:ive regarded their sin as a 
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matter of little importAnce; but Jesus tcatU them to « litgher 
moral point of view, accf^diog to which it is the spirittul inten- 
tion, — suppodng it even to reveal it£<^ in a mere vnrd, — which 
becomes the object of IHTiEie justice, ^e ^vm Aryi; " uselcai 
word," (it must be taken &s nom. sbaol.) wu evidently chosen 
io contTadiatinction to the «>ij»*i, " evil word," which the; had 
spoken; df^et, " idle, unprofitable, "=it9yii, " idle, inoperative," 
axi^'rof, "useless, ucprotitable, rain," an expression denoting 
an inferior degree of liaUlitr to punisliment,' but heightens 
thereby the sense, or meaning. In the >Jj*t irtiiiirai, " to give 
an account," is indicated in the firet place that even the most 
secret emotions of evil find their punishment in the eve of Qod. 
And the more spiritual the word is the more punishable be- 
comes its abuse ; yea, it is the word, which as the expresdon of 
the inner man, reveals the whole nature of the mac. With the 
M/ti, " words," are contrasted igya. " works," these latter appear 
to the sensual man of greater importance, because they affect more 
his sensual nature. But every action is in ^t an embodied word, 
or evciy word may become the mother of an action. It is in this 
internal, i. e. moral sense, that our Redeemer here considers the 
word, and hence makes it the subject of judgment. As man 
speaks, so he is; as he is, so he is judged. Hence the u^, 
" words," are not only outward, or uttered words, but more par- 
ticularly internal or meditated words, which represent the spiri- 
tual emotions of the internal life; whosoever utters, therefore, 
good words in a hypocritical manner, is also judged indeed ac- 
cording to his words, because they are hypocritical words. (a»- 
xanii<t8ai, " to be justified," is the reverse of TLarai,na.T[e9ai, " to be 
condcmned/'^^xetraxj/ttffifdi, " to be sentenced, condemned," 
pro justo decUiTX, " to be declared a juat man," but under the as- 
sumption of being just and righteous, [see Rom. iii. 21.] The 
passage »< ran \iyan, " by words," expresses, or contains, the de- 
terminate power of the 'J^m, " words," with regard to the xfleis, 
" judgment." 

Ver. 38. In St Mattli. ihis is closely followed by a severe lec- 
ture, or admonition, addressed to some Pharisees, who wished to 
see a sign, of wliich St Luke contains the elements, and although 
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'i', not only irickud but ^eo useleaa words, ri /idraiiir, ri ^lAwra mi " 

to get ngtiing idle ttUlj diBcourae lightly or licentigualy." 
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in a different order, yet do they literally agree witli the same. 
The connection in St Matthew is simple and piain, so that noth- 
iDg can be said against tlie introduction of the diacDurae in thia 
place ; the whole description of St Luke, however, bears more the 
stamp of originality, and hence we shall also do well in giving it 
the preference here. But whetlier the mit, " some," who here 
demand the sign, were one and tlic same with the Pharisees, 
who uttered tlie blaapheraies as above, ver. 24, (of wliom St 
Luke li. 15, says, ntii i^ ttlruv, " some of them,") or not, mat- 
ters little as regards the expositiou; the expressions made use 
of by our Lord, in order to dismiss them (ver. 39,) show that they 
occupied the same ethical, i. e, moral, position with the others. 
8t Luke xi. 16, where their request of a i!T,/j.iiit, "sign," is anti- 
cipated, however, renders the supposition very probable that one 
party expressed itself in this manner, in order to put hira to the 
test, and the other in another manner. (St Luke xi. 16, ingn 
ii «(ja^*K-is tj\/i.iibt Ta'i alrou i^^rowi i^ oujavoD, signifying, " and 
others, tempting hira, sought of him a sign from heaven.") The 
m/itkt, " sign," appears at the same time distinctly expressed as 
one i| (ufitMu, " from heaven." A mi/itTm, " sign," (niN) '^ '•* ^ 
conceived aa a miracle not per se, but iu its relation to something 
else, (St Matt. xxiv. 24,) ; hence as it proves, signifies, and points 
out something, in this case it is the Messianic character of 
Jesus. Independent of any miraculous nature, as a mere testi- 
mony for the internal direction or tendency of the Spirit, (in- 
nere Geistesrichtung), as Dr Pavlus wishes to have the word 
applied, it never occurs in the New Testament. The ffii/*i/)i i^ 
tipinS, " signs from heaven," (or dTi roil oujomu, " from the hea- 
ven," according to St Mark viii. 11, as also h r^ olja*^, " in the 
heaven," Rev. xii. 1,) are the reverse, i. e. form the contrast to 
viiui>i ierl rrn yin, " signs upon the earth," and appear to sensual 
tnaJi to be a requisite of the Messiah, inasmuch as they presup- 
pose a greater power. 

Ver. 39. Jesus dismissed them and their demand in a severe 
and reproachful manner. (rin(i=-('i^, "generation," signifies pri- 
marily, "the period oflifo," and then those living togetlier within 
kcertain periiKl; comp. on St Mattli. xxiv.34. — In the same com- 
bination as it does hero, ^/x<«W(i " adulterous," occurs also o^in 
in Matth. xvi. 4, which passage forms a real anil verbal parallel to 
tbis one. Tlie expression must hero be explained in accordance 
with the por\ading Old Testament manner of speaking, according 
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to wLich everything of a:i unbelieving and unltolj diarsctcr ia re- 
garded OS boru of unholy love, implying Uiercfore a separation of 
the soul from the Lord. Tliis spiritual turning away of the 
soul from the Criiator to the creature is represented as adultery, 
according to a profound mode of viewing the relation existing be- 
tween the soul and God, to wliicb frequent references will be made 
hereafter,' Comp. Ge^otius, Hebrew Lex. sub. verbis pi21' D''3'C^ 
" fornication, whoredom, adultery," pi^> '" whoredom.' The re- 
buffing of these miracle-aick ittdividuals(die8erWundersuchtigen,) 
forms evidently no contradiction with the worth or value which 
Clirist otherwise places on his miracles (John v. 20 ; i. 25.) For, 
as the objects of the miracles were altogether of a moral tenden- 
cy, hence they presupposed a disposition of mind susceptible of 
what was holy or sacred; wherever this was wanting they had 
80 little effect that even miracles of the most astounding charac- 
ter could be ascribed to an unholy power (ver. 2*). Hence it ia 
made evident as the curse of sin, that that which ifr divine in its 
exalted and blessing revelations is withheld from it; to the 
wicked race belongs only an invisible sign like unto that of the 
prophet Jonas. 

Vcr. 40. In how far the Redeemer will give to the Pliarisera 
a sign of the prophet Jonas, the evangelist himself points out in 
the words: usTt^ ydg x. r. X., " for like as," fcc,' There ia no 
doubt but that there exists more than one signification in the 
parallel here brought forward, between the resurrection of Jesus 
and the fate of Jonas. In the first place, both concern the per- 
son himseli^ (whence St Luke expresses himself, xl. 30: iyinn 
'jdrtSs ff^jutft*, "Jonas was a sign," ho himself jww the sign); in 
the second place, the rescuing of Jonas from the fish, was like 
the resurrection of Jesus, an invisible sign given only to the 

' ComporieoiiB with John riii., 41 are here whollj insdmiamble; 

liAi^ayJi, "adulterous," does not signify begotten of adidterj (ipurtu*), 
but practising adultery. 

* De Wette thinks falsely, that St Matthew has explained in an errone- 
ous manner the decision of Jeaue, and in the same manner that St John 
ii. 21, ha« misuoderstood a similar decision. But, tbe explanation of St 
John JB as little erroneous (vomp. the Comment, on John ii. 21,) as is 
here the proposition (Si^ij x. r. \., a false self-iaade exposition of St 
Matthew. The main reasoD by which De Wftte seems to have been ac- 
tuated in adopting' that view, ia the opinion, that it is doubtful: 
" Whether Jesus thus distinctly predicted his resurrection," or declared 
openly whether he were to ariw at all. 
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faith (of the adversaries); fiirtlienuore, tlie h r? xaiXicf xijrouf, 
" in tlie belly of the whale," together with the r* rfj xa^iitf rflj 
yiii, " in tJie heart of the earth," may serve also as a parallel, in 
contradistinction to the <sti/j.t!it ix ni owjawu, " sign from heaven." 
But the main signification which forms the mediate link hetween 
the whole connection, is this: that as the preservation of Jonas 
was an invisible one to the Ninevites, so also tlie greatest miracle 
which takes place in the person of the Son of man, was to be to 
the Pharisees one of an invisible nature ; the mystery of the glory 
of the Lord is withheld from the vulgar eyes of the mlulterouB 
generation. Tlie exposition of this passage attempted of late, 
according to which the fn/itibt 'iw^a, " sign of Jonas," is said to 
be his sermon to the NineWtes, (according to which ver, 40 is 
turned into a misunderstood interpretation by St Matthew of 
the words of Jesus,) has proceeded from a total mistake of the 
whole contest, and hence sufficiently refutes itself. Moreover, 
the reference contained in the words of Jesus to the history of 
Jonas, contains for the biblical expounder an important hint 
with regard to the exposition of the Old Testament work, to 
which it refers. The exposition itself, however, baa no fiirther 
connection with the question here at issue. Jesus makes use of 
what occurred to Jonas also under other circumstances, (St 
Matthew xvi. 1 sqq.), in ortler to compare his resurrection there- 
with. The rjift lijueftu jtaJ ffirj tiinrtt, " three days and three 
nights," must be explained according to the Hebrew mode of 
speech. A ni;^ii)/«fin, " day and night," = q^i, " day," without 
twenty-four hours having run exactly three times their course. 
But the Redeemer rested during three days in the tomb, and 
hence, he thus fulfilled his prediction. With all the precision to 
be discovered throughout the Scriptures, we never meet therein 
with any trivial painstaking and anxious stri^'ing; as in nature, 
so in like manner do we find therein regularity combined with 
freedom, and hence it is that it affords scope for freedom, that 
it places and fulfils all the prophecies in such a manner, that they 
may bo believed and yet may be contradicted. The holy Scrip- 
tures would fail entirely in attaining their object, were they to 
compel the reader to the adoption thereof, by means of mathe- 
matical prcclsiou. — We must not overlook the parallel existing 
between i> rji xmyJcf r*u xiinuf, " iu the belly of the whale," and 
ir rji xatiltf r^c ;-qc. " ia the heart of the earth." Tlie former word* 
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follow the Septui^iut, wliiuli renders tlie words Vinit 3^> " grefit 
fish" of Jon. i. 1 7, xjSi-o;, " a -whale," The xa^iia ^= ^, " heart" 
expresses the internal parts in general. The expression, how- 
ever, does not eeem to be proper in reference to the repose in 
the tomb; nor is the parallel a close one. The question is, whe- 
ther these mysterious words have not rather a further reference 
to the state of the soul of Jesus after his death, (comp. 1 Peter 
iii. 19; Ephes. iv. 8.)i The words bear only a general inferential 
character, and hence, they may at the time when they were ut- 
tered, have been understood neither by the Pharisees nor by the 
disciples, as was the case with so many other expressions of our 
Lord, the deep meaning of which became clear to them only at 
a. later period. Our Lord, moreover, had not as yet spoken dis- 
tinctly concerning bis death; hence, the whole acquired, as in- 
deed it roust, a mysterious character; it was, as it were, a 
hieroglypli for the time present, which was only to he interpreted 
by a future generation. It may be said, that in passages such as 
these, our Redeemer prophesied of and for himself; for, although 
the whole great process of his work lay, no doubt, clear and dis- 
tinct before his soul, as soon as he had begun it at his baptism 
in the Jordan, yet, it is not improbable, that the isolated momen- 
tous events therein displayed, especially his death, and the indivi- 
dual points connected therewith, assumed by degrees only a more 
definite form before his human eye. The history of the transfigu- 
ration (Matt. xvii. 1 sqq.) se«ms to speak in favour of this view. 
(For tlio particulars, see the exposition of the passage here re- 
ferred to.) 

Ver. 41, 42. The mention of the history of Jonas led our Lord, 
in tho course of his discourse, to another event, whereby he was 
enabled to point out the fallen state ofthegencration of his period. 
Although a visible sign had not been vouchsafed to the Nine- 
vitos, yet they believed at the preaching of repentance by Jonas, 
and the queen of the south (Sheba) hastened uninvited to Solo- 
mon, in order to loam wisdom from him. The Pharisees receiv- 
ed not even that which was presented to them. The severe ad- 
monition contained in the comparison, was the more cutting, 
inasmuch as it was the keatlieti who, in both cases, gave 
these proofs of belief, and above whom tlie Jews were so fond of 
exalting themselves; just as was the case in the similar par&llel 
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at xi. 20 aqq. The judgment and the resuiTection is here too 
again given aa the period of final uncning decision, in wliich 
all is laid open esactly as it is in the innermost being. Nmuhtu, 
" Ninovites," = ajSgu Hinui' ^= pnj^] ^uJ:m> " "len of Nineveli," 
according to the well-known Hebraism. Joa. viii. 20; x, 6. — The 
8tLti>Jaait nircu, " queen of the south," ia the n^n} jT3Vo> " queen 
of Slieba," 1 Kings x. 1. Tlie expression ¥6ri>i points, in a vague 
manner, towards the south, to Arabia Felix. The <ri;aTO rflj y«, 
— y iwn ^DJM' " '^'"^^ '^^ ^^'^ earth," ia a well-known expression 
of the old Testament, borrowed from the popular view of the 
world. The smaller the splendour was, by which the Ninevitoa 
and the Arabian queen permitted themselves to be overcome, 
the more culpable must appear the struggle against the ideal 
of holiness itself. (nXfibv 'laitS, ZoT^/tunif mt, " a greater than 
Jonah, than Solomon ia here," compare St Matt. xii. 8.) 

Ver. 43. St Luke, who throughout the whole of his eleventh 
chapter has arranged the elementary parts thereof with peculiar 
propriety, as we shall sec hereafter, and who has introduced at 
the verses 27 and 28, a little separate story, gives the words 
which follow (St Matt, xii. 43 — 45,) in immediate conncctioD 
with the demoniac and his healing, concerning whom everything 
has been related also in St Matth. xii. 22 sqq. St Matthew, on 
the contrary, after his usual manner, has introduced these 
words, which might indeed very properly have taken their place 
next to the stoiy of the healing, in an independent, and by no 
means spiritless manner. He places them after the concluding 
words of ver. 45, ourait ieroJ iv rp ytn^ rairji rji iroHif^t, " even tliua 
shall it be unto this wicked generation," in connection with the 
main conversation respecting the yttia tnttmA xal /Mi^fKii, "wicked 
and adulterous generation," (ver. 39). It appears here, indeed, 
mngular, how such a thing could be said of the Pharisees, who 
arc nevertheless to be understood as included in the ytna /i^iyji.yJf, 
" mlulteroiis generation," ver. 39. For, Inasmuch as no demon 
was cast out from them, it is not possible to see, how such an 
one could return into them. For, inasmuch as there also dwelt 
in their hearts neither longing nor faith, so can it as little bo 
perceived how the casting out of a demon could form the quea- 
tion at issue, were we in any way to regard the return of the 
same as something expected to take place at a hiture period. 
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Their itivria, " want of faith," itself could be regarded aa the 
Vernon to be driven out, only from a misuiidersUnding of the 
text. But, aa the Pharisees, representing the par* pro toto, 
" the part for the whole," might very well be regarded as repre- 
senting the whole uation wliich had received or adopted their 
spirit, BO in like manner could the Jewish people of that period, 
regarded in the light of a greater indi\-iduality, be taken toge- 
ther with the Israeliiish people of former times, and be regarded 
as an individual personification in different moments, or at dif- 
ferent periods of development. That there were always some 
among the people, as for example the apostles, and other noble- 
minded individuals, who did not exhibit the general character of 
corruption, atforda no ground why such a view should not be 
adopted; all these belonged, as such properly speaking, not to 
the people, but occupied a station that was far above them. The 
Babylonian captii'ity appears in the history of the Jewish na- 
tion as the period of purification thereof, as a true casting out of 
the devil of idolatry under fearful paroisyms. The Jews, in- 
deed, were after their return from captivity much purer than 
before; but, instead of idolatry, the more pernicious Pharisee- 
ism returned, which was in the end the same spirit of idolatry, 
only under other forms. It was in the fetters of this spirit that 
our Redeemer found the nation, which would not even sujfer it- 
self again to be redeemed, so that it was like unto a maniac, pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit, who wa.s sunk back into his former state 
of disease. A profound and siguilicant applieation of the compari- 
son! The only thing inconsistent therennth, would he the fu- 
ture tense made use of, ver. +5, oilrw; Ifrai »'» rp yttt^ raiiTj, "tbua 
shall it be unto this generation," inasmucli as all appears as past, 
according to the description Just given. But, the iarai, "shall 
be," evidently only refei's to what immediately precedes it: ri 
ia^ara x"l"^ ^"' ''l'«'''»'> " the last slate (is) worse than the 
first;" the ei-il consequences of the relapse of the Jewish people, 
only revealed themselves indeed very forcibly on the destruction 
of their independence. Were we to apply the terms owrws t«nu, 
" even thus shall (it) be," to the whole simile, so that the devil 
being cast out of the man, and his return with seven others should 
refer to a future period, — the passage then would be quite unin- 
telligible, for neither the Pharisees nor the entire nation itself, 
furnish events that could be viewed in this light. 

In the words of vcr. 43, 44, is contained a Jewish popular 
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idea, and we may say, a common liuman notion parabolically 
carried out. E\il, conceived as a disharmonised wilderness, ia 
also to be met with in the physical world, as it were, in the 
«cho, in thv impression of the spiritual. Tlio deserts of the 
earth are the witnesses to the sins of mankind, the practical 
proof of the vanished paradise. Inasmuch as things having a re- 
l&tion to one another appear to man as being connected with one 
another, ht^nce deserts, or wildernesses, were cousiderediBS the 
abodes of evil spirits; that which was made desolate by sin, be- 
coming also the local abode of evil, (Tob. viii. 3, Baruch iv. 35; Is, 
xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. H; Rev. xviii. 2), Tliis simple idea, which has 
it« foundation in the depths of human nature, our Redeemer 
here makes use of, in order to place before bis hearers a lively 
picture of the nature of evil. The whole of the description 
bears the impress of a parable; the individual features are 
Uierefore, it is true, not to bo minutely entered into, yet,'_the 
whole comprised therein rests not on an empty accommodation 
to a national superstition, void of every share of truth, but on 
the simple truth itself, that in the great creation all the parts 
form one whole, and that the spiritual is also rejected in the 
physical. Kencc, overcome by the power of good, the evil 
spirit, according to the description of Jesus, appears to escape to 
tile wilderness {rowo; ayuigtt, "a dry (barren) place," ^ ipi/MC, 
" a desert," that is "i3,~|T3, rP3 VHN' " * barren land, a wildcr- 
neita," Is. xxxv. I ; Joel ii. 20), seeking for rest, {a^iaua/;, see 
on St Matth. xi. 29), to have lost which expresses, indeed, the 
nature of him that is evil. But change of place can afford no 
rest to a spirit; it only rests in God, its primeval source. Hence 
it is represented as returning to the soul which had constituted 
itself the abode of evil. 

Vcr. 44. Carrying out the imagery of the dwelling, Jesus 
now depicts the guilt of a man freed for a time from the power 
of the evil one. The term eyji\itan, "unoccupied," points at 
the guilt incurred by slothfulness and negligence, which ia the 
source of a relapse into a state of sinfutne^; the term oiftt. 
fu^fHk, "having been swept, (from ta^iii, "to sweep," Luke xv. 
8,) and xixoff/tii^ifw.. " having been adorned," only denote the al- 
luring and charming character of the dwelling, or abode, offered 
by the purified soul. Here likewise the figure is based on tho 
notion, that sin, as moral filth, has its analogy in the visible 
world; that which is pure aud clean is alluring to the unclean, 
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but its communication defilea it. Here all is imagery, but a 
deep truth is contained in the imagery! The 80ul appears liera 
as the bride, wooed by heaven and. hell; it rests with herself 
to accept the one as freely as the other. The spirit, whom she 
receives, transforms her into his own nature, and dwells bodily 
within Iier. 

Ver. 45. Hence, as the good is ever in the process of conti- 
nued internal development — inasmuch as a standing atill, or 
equipoise, is bore altogether out of the question, so does in like 
manner the evil grow and attain to maturity, Tlie evil man, 
raised into the element of the good, yet falling back, sinks 
the lower the higher he has been raised (John v. 14.) There 
are degrees also among the evil ones, (xwiinciroi rti^irtfa, 
"spirits more evil;" compare Epiics. vi. 12.) The discourse 
finally ends with the general concluding idea, or inference: that 
every relapse is more formidable than the disease itself. This 
was likewise evident in Israel, At the time of tlie Bahylooian 
captivity, the rod of chastisement still produced its effects; but, 
no sooner did the Creator enter upon his possession, (Jobn i. 12,) 
than his people that had become estranged from him, received 
him not. (tb ^jwra, " the first or former things," signifying, as 
it were, the simple state of suffering and ra iex^Ta, " the last, 
or latter things," the position or situation of relapse.) 



§ 20. — THK AREIVAL OF THE MOTHER AKD BEOTIIEBS OF JBSD8. 

(St Matth. sii. 46-50. St Mark iii. 31-36. St Luke viii. 19-21.) 

Tlie importance of the Gospel of St Mark for the right under- 
standing of many gospel sections, by the addition of minor 
features, becomes here very palpable. According to the narra- 
tion of St Matthew and St Luke, it would be obscure, or perhaps 
unintelligible, why Jesus does not admit his mother and brothers 
even into his presence; the declaration itself that his disciples 
were his true relatives would comprise something startling, were 
St Mark not to afford us his aid. He relates at the beginning of 
the section explained on a former occasion, (iii. 20, 21,) that Jesus 
went with his disciples into a house; this however was surround- 
ed by dense masses of the people, bo that they could not even 
appease their hunger in consequence of their spiritual employ- 
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meot or ministry, (warrjuii iumsiai etirrciii fi^re agrty ipaytlt, "so that 
they were not even able to eat bread,") and here then wore hia 
relatives, (ei iraf" airoC, " those belonging to him,") come to 
t&ko him," (xjar^rtBi, "to seize, to arrest"); in order to place 
him iu a state of safety, for it was said in i^iarri, "that 
he is beside himself." (On i^iar^/j,!, " to be out of one's mind, 
beside one's self," see on St Matth. xii. 23. Here it is=:jiw»/«irfaf, 
" to be mad, furious," thu consequence of the &ai/i6mv ix'"i " hav- 
ing a devil," of which he was accused by the Pharisees; owing 
to the inimical power, man himself appears, as it wore, dislodged 
from his self-possession, or government.) This notification ex- 
plains the whole acene. Tlie malicious Pharisees had succeed- 
ed by means of their blasphemous assertions in turning the 
minds even of the relatives of Jesus against Iiim, who thereby had 
Ijeen induced to make an attempt at bringing him back, i. e., 
of withdrawing him from his, to tlieir view, pernicious ways. 
Without this hint we should have to abide by the remark of 
St Luke; ^iiK ri&utatra num^tii Bturp iiA rit ix?.iiv, "they Wore not 
»Me to come at him on account of the crowd," (ver. 19), where- 
by the whole occurrence would acquire a somewhat obscure char- 
acter. Tliat the unbelieving iio.ft'i, " brethren," might have 
been carried away by such a report, may well be conceived ac- 
coniing to John vii. 6, but that his mother should give credit to 
such an assertion, is more dilHcult to explain; one might have 
supposed that her faith must have remained unshaken. In tlie 
first place, it may he supposed, indeed, according to the gospel 
narrative, that Mary did not sliare the ^^ews of the brethren of 
Jesus, but that she only accompanied them on their way, in or- 
der perhaps to mitigate their perverted zeal. Anything decisive 
can hardly be brought forward against such a supposition. Yet, 
it is not so very improbable, on the other hand, that a moment 
of weakness in the combat of faith, should have occurred in the 
life of Mary. Tlie long series of years which had passed since 
the great experiences she had acquired, the so altogether different 
form in which the ministry of her divine Son revealed itself, 
from that which slio might have herself expected, might well 
have been a severe trial for her, and have shaken her faith, as 
it did that of John the Baptist (see Mattli. xi, 2 piiq.) Her faith 
she had certainly not given up; yet, it is possible enough that 
in accordance with the declaration made to her, (St Luke ii. 35,) 
it even now had to endure a hard stniggle, and hence then came 
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the afflicted mother rather to obtain consolation from her Son and 
Lord, than i^allj to take him. home; and yet led, nevertheless, 
hy the tormenting public report, asking, "Art thou he that is to 
comeJ" Truly, features, or traits such as these instil life in an un- 
common manner into the gospel history; it is liighly perverse to 
regard all the heroes thercor, (as has been mentioned already at 
Matth. xi. 1,) iu the light of firm and unwavering charactere. 
The stupendous events of the life of Jesus must have been 
connected, no doubt, witli mighty fluctuations in every one that 
surrounded him; these form integral parts or traits of this noble 
picture, which cannot well bo obliterated. No detriment is 
caused thereby to the sacred character of tlie persons mentioned 
in holy writ, because of their appearing under such circumstan- 
ces as internally wavering; no saint ever became holy without 
severe struggles, wherein the billows may very frequently have 
passed over his head, and the Son of God lumself led the way 
through al! of them. 

Ver. 46. During the conversation the /"itTjj, " mother," and 
the aitXfai, " brethren," came, (concerning this see Matth. xiii. 
So.) They stood (gai, "without," (see St Mark iii. 31,) before 
the house, and sent in messengers to him, 

Ver. 47, 48. On his receiving information thereof, they met 
with a rebuff from Christ. Tina, it is true, is not stated literally, 
but the form of the language: i &i (i!ro)tgiSEJj ilm, "but ho answer- 
ing said," compels ua to assume that such was the case. He 
neither went out to them, nor did he admit them; on the con- 
trary, he continues his discourse. Tliat he might have seen 
them at the conclusion of the whole, is certainly probable; but 
not before, the point of the whole answer reqtiires this, 

Ver. 49, 50. St Mark adds a picluresquo trait: •miiSKi-^iiLim 
xiixXty, literally, " on looking about in a circle," as though Clirist 
called the host of his disciples li /t^nif /iov x.a! oi abt^-fioi fi-mi, " my 
mother and my brothers." But ver. 50 applies the espressioE 
not only to those present, but also in a general way, tnasniuch 
as the doing of the will of God {xiyov rou 0nu axoCm xal a-ohA, "to 
hear and to do the word of God," according to St Luke), is 
brought forward as tlie criterion of spiritual affinity. Hence, 
the expression, |!i^nij, "mother," and Aii^f*/, "brothers," here 
used in consequence of circumstances, includes the general no- 
tion of relationship; this Jesus views in its most ideal form, in 
its spiritual, moral unity, (Einsseyn) in one loftier whole, which 
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is inileed tlie kingdom of God, The only tiling remarkable 
therein, is that our Lord appears to place himself altogether as a 
member within this great circle, or community, yea, even as a 
Bubordinate one, inasmuch as he speaks of liis /t^riij, " mother." 
Oh the one hand, one might herein refer to the usual formula. 
In Buch conversations the expressions must not he urged and 
closely adhered to; on the other hand, howi'ver, it might fairly 
be said, that in this viev it is an expression of the lowly Son of 
Tnan, who said: they are my mother and my brothers, whereas 
he might Lave said: they are my chihlrcn. This, however, 
could scarcely sufBce completely to exhaust the idea, and it 
would appear as though our Lord would in the words: iitv q 
It^rtig fuu, " behold, ray mother," have an especial \\cw to tho 
community, according to which that siime community of the 
faithful, who, considered separately, are his brethren, is, or may 
Ite called his mother, when considered as a whole, inasmuch as 
that which is divine ever aasunncs a human form in the 
church, and inasmuch as Christ is continually honi anew 
therein. 



§ 21, — A WOMAN ANOINTS JEHUS. 

(St Luke vii. 36, viii. 3.) 



By Rieai.s of a determinate chronological statement, St Mat- 
thew in this instance connects the 13th chapter which follows 
with the foregoing, in which also St Mark \v. 1 agrees, so that we 
must consider them as belonging to one another. Rut, it is for 
this reason that we consider the present occasion as most suitable 
to our purpose, in order to introduce a narrative which is only 
found in 8t Luke; and which is most closely connected by the 
evangelisi, with the narration of tho parable of the sower. To 
assert a strict order, is here certainly out of the question; for, 
whilst St Matthew xiii. 1, has ir ixthji nt^i^, "on that day," so 
that the parable might he attributed together with that which 
precedes it, to one and the same day, we read after the history 
of the anointment: i> r^ xait^ii, " on the succeeding" (sc. yji'it, 
" time,") iyiuro, " it came to pass," a form which transfers, at all 
events, what follows to a later period. Hence, this section 
ought to have been placed according to this before St Matth. xii. 
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provided that all related iu that cliaptt'r occiin-ed on the same 
day with the events of cliap. siii. But, as in his dates 
(Zeitbestiiiiraungeii) St Matth. leaves ua entirely in the dark 
as to where llie day begins, and in St Luke, moreover, nothing 
being stated concerning the time of this anointing, hence no 
fitter, or more precise moment of time could be aecertained, 
and therefore, we have been induced by the agreement with 
that which follows, to introduce it Iiere. As regards, liowever, 
the occurrence itself, the first question that occurs, is, in wliat 
light are we to view it, as connected with a kindred narrative 
in St Matth. xxvi. 6—13, (con)p. Mark xiv. 3 sqq. John xii. 1 
aqq.) Tlie long acknowledged and undisputed diversity of the 
occurrences, has found of late an acute opponent in tlie person 
of Schleiermaclier ( Versuch iiber den Lukas, p. 110, sqq.) ; he de- 
clares the occurrences to be identical, and is of opinion, that tlie 
statement made by St Luke has been misunderstood by the 
recorder thereof, and noted down by him in the present form. 
There is much, it is true, which speaks in favour of this view. 
It appears strange to assume two stories, in which a won^Ji 
anoints Jesus on occasion of a feast, given at the house of a 
certain Simon; it appears singular, that a woman of ill-fame, 
but otherwise unknown to the master of the house, should 
have intruded upon those assembled at the feast; yet, the whole 
affair assumes a more unaccountable aspect still, the moment 
we assume that the occurrence is the same, and that tlie view 
given of it in St Luke is only an altered one.' In the first 
]i]ace, it is true, it may easily be explained that Mary might 
freely express herself at the party in such a manner, in regard 
to her attachment to the person of Jesus, inasmuch as ac- 
cording to the narratives of St Matth., St Mark, and St John, 
the feast took place iu the bosom of the fiiendly family 
of Lazfirus, and that Simon, i >.t*fi(, " the leper," who is men- 
tioned by St Matthew and St Mark as the host, must ho viewed 
as a relative, or very intimate friend of this very family. But, 
lierehy indeed it becomes wholly inexplicable, how this same 
amiable host could have expressed himself in a manner which 
could even in the remotest degree have been misunderstood, in 

' I place nu weight on the vircumsljtnce that the occurrence took 

f'lace, occ'irding to St Luke rii. 37, in a, citj or largv town, but that 
(ethanj was a J£!u/in, "sinn!l town or viilape." (John ni. 1). The two 
indued, viui nuL be wisU distinguished from uiic anulher. 
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such a way as it muHt be misiuterprcted accordiug to tlic nar- 
mtive of St Luke. Tho very supposition of Ilia liaving uttered 
any suapicion against tlic pci'soii of Jesua, is improbable, but 
yet more so any insinuation of tho kind agaiust the sister of 
Laxarus. Suppose, even, that according to tlie intention of the 
person speaking, the oxprosaion : «/iafrai>.its, " sinner, sinful per- 
pon," wfts not made use of to signify a female sinner in the com- 
mon sense of the word, and that this exaggerated view of 
the word is indeed a migconception, or misunderstanding of 
the relater, whom St Luke follows, still, it necessarily follows 
that aomothing was said by Simon the leper, which cotild be 
thus misinterpreted. But, to a supposition of this kind, the 
narratives of St Matthew, St Mark, and St John, give not only 
no occasion whatever, but, on the contrary, all argue against it; 
her expression of love seems to have bad something touching 
and affecting; Judas alone blamed her for the waste of the 
precious ointment. Assuming tho circumstances so minutely 
described by the three evangehsts, no cause whatever is to be 
found for all the speeches which are given in St Luke in connexion 
with this occurrence; on the contrary, everything bears witness 
Against the idea that such conversations were held by our Ijord in 
the bosom of liis beloved family of Bethany. Hence, if the occur- 
rence related by St Luke is to be considered identical with the an- 
ointment of Mary, the sister ofljizarus, in Bethany, then there is 
not only to be perceived in St Luke a misunderstood view of the 
matter, but a total misrepresentation; the occurrence is apocitically 
t)ecomc another. IJut, this is partly incompatible with the sigaifi- 
wincy of the Biblical writings, for the furtherance of Christian 
knowledge, partly also with tho position of St John, who, no doubt, 
also was acquainted with St Luke, as SchUiermacher himself as- 
BunioB. This learned mau even pretemls to find traces, (no men- 
tion being made of the particulars), that St John was acquaint- 
ed with both narratives; those I have been unable to discover; 
but this much appears to me as certain, that if a story so 
totally disfigured could have crept into the gospel of St Luke, St 
.lobn would not have omitted to designate it as such. Hence, if 
by theadoption of the identity of the narratives there arisoeuch 
es.scntial difficulties, it becomes nt once more naiural to hold to 
tbcir diversity. For, that something simihir should have oc- 
curred twice at a feast in the house of a certain Simon, is indeed 
singular, but it is by no means whatever, either a thing inipo.i-i- 
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ble or contradictory, especially since the name Simon was one of 
so very common occurrence among the Jews. But, the repulsive 
action apparently expressed in the circumstance of a woman in- 
truding herself at a feast, is at once very much mitigated, partly 
by the eastern manners and customs in general, and partly as 
we are totally unacquainted with the particular circumstances of 
the woman of whom mention is made in St Luke. Had it been, 
for example, a woman belonging to the circle of those who conti- 
nually surrounded Christ, her approach to the Saviour might be 
easily explained. But, finally, that St Luke makes no mention 
of the anointing in Bethany, a circumstance, which might be 
considered as a favourable sign for the supposition of the iden- 
tity of the occurrences, — this can indeed be of little importance, 
inasmuch as similar omissions occur in all the evangelists, as for 
example in St John, at the institution of the holy Eucharist.^ 
According to the opinion of many ancient interpreters, this wo- 
man, who, according to St Luke, anointed Jesus, is said to have 
been Mary Magdalene; but no ground whatever can be brought 
forward to prove it. Yea, it appears improbable, inasmuch as 
that person is mentioned soon after, (St Luke viii. 2,) without 
referring back in any way whatever to the occurrence recorded. 
In that case we should have to say that Luke designedly did 
not wish to name lier, and that: af' ^g haifUvia girrci i^iXrikxt^v, " out 
of whom he had cast seven devils," is used to indicate her guilt. 
Meanwhile, considering the complete want of any precise state- 
ments, it will be best to leave the personality undetermined. 

Ver. 36. This Pharisee had perhaps himself been healed by 
Jesus, and believed that, without experiencing any true grati- 
tude, he might be able to acquit himself of his debt by means of 
an invitation, (see on ver. 47.) 

Ver. 37. Uoktg, " the city," here has been understood to imply 
Nain, because Luke vii. 11 has preceded it by the history of the 
raising from death of the widow's son at Nain ; but, the transitions 
in ver. 17, 18, 20, 36, are much too general, to regard this suppo- 
sition as well founded. The woman is called dfia^Tu\6g, "a sinner,'* 
that is, guilty of sexual oflTences, (John viii. 7, 11.) — 'AXdfia&r^Vy 
" an alabaster," for ffxtvog ix dXa/Satfr^ou, " a vessel of alabaster." 

^ I give no weight to the circumstance, that the oocurrence took 
place, according to St Luke vii. 37, in a city or large town, whereas 
Bethany was a xd/ifif ''small town or village,** (John xi. 1,) the two 
might not indeed be clearly distinguished from one another. 
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Ver. 38. Tlie scene mu3t be examined as in accordance with 
ancient mnnners, according to wliicli those who were eating lay 
stretched, (accumbere, " to lie down," amxi-inglai, " to he reclin- 
ed,") with their feet bare, or covered only with sandals. The 
impulse of grateful love expressed itself in the most heartfelt 
approximation, hut the feeling of shame and humility only ptr- 
milted her to approach tho feet of the Redeemer. The case was 
different with Mary the sister of Lazarus; her love was not less 
intense, hut it partook less of the character of shame ; she anoint- 
ed the head of our Lord. (Comii. Matth. xxvi. 7, Mark xiv. 3. 
Both narrate here probably with more correctness than St John 
xii. 3.) 

Ver. 39. The unloving Pharisee, unprepared for the unquali- 
fied exhibition of such an expression of love,' hereon makes his 

' I cannot forbear quoting here the worda of a noble-minded man, 
who reproves the uaeharitable criticism exercised on his ardent love, and 
its ex))re%ioD3 or manifestations towards the Redeemer bj a cold, dead 
time, aa regards the anointing of Jesus. The following words of 
ffamann' hnve been introduced bj tbe excellent Fon Roth, in the pre- 
fiwe to his edition of Hitmann't Works, (see p. 9 of vol. i.) " Jerusalem, 
— it ifl the city of the great king! To this king, whose name, like aa his 
fame is great and unknown, flowed forth the little rivulet of mj author- 
ship, despised like the waters of Siloah that go softly, (Isaiah viii. 6.) 
Critical severity persecuted the dry reed, and each floating leaf of my 
muse, because the dry reed with which the little children who sit in 
the market-place play, resounded, and bei^use the fluttering leaf tossed 
and whirled abou^ GJled with the ideal of a king, who with the greatest 
gentleness and humility of heart, could declare of himself: One greater 
than Solomon is here I As a devoted lover wearies the ready echo with 
the name of his adored mistress, and spares not even the young tree of 
the garden or wood with engraving the initials and characters of her be- 
loved name; so was the remembrance of the turest among the cbddren 
flf men, (Ps. xlv. 2,) in the midst of the enemies of the king, like unto 
an out-poured Magdalene-ointnient, and flowed like the precious balsam 
which tiowed from the head of Aaron over his whole beard, down on tii 

■ Jakaiin Otorg Hamaim, or: der Magia im Norden, u be gtjrled hinuelf, b the 
laaroMl and cxcelleat author of " Golgalha and Scheblimibi," " Sjbcllmische BUI- 
Ur," Jke., Sic. H. vai a most origins] thinker, a firm adbereni lo Biblioil Chriiiti- 
aailj, and wu ons of iu stouUst defenders. His writingi, edited b; Fr. Vom RulA, 
(8 Tola. Berl. ]S21 — 13,) contain an inexhauatible load of i^reat and atartJing 
tmtba, and neo observations, and ven diHtinguuihed for ■ remarkable degree of 
•sMmivB and lasieful reading, mii^iioi rl mulla la/il,—lo uee hia own words. But 
these trutlu, togetlirT with the " balniy fragrance of the ambroeial lablra of the aa- 
oieata," to apeak viih Hrtdrr, " are intermixed wiUi a few vapeuri of the Gaula 
and the exhalatinna o1 Brititb liumaDr, which liave formed around him a miat,' — 
which require*, id uor opiuion, no alight powen to diipel it. Human is the founder 
of that ayaleiQ of Qennau phUoaophj', which aome Germaua call " Otaubaupiilot^ 
pkU" Le. pbiloaophy of faiUi, or nlher ph. rouaded en faitii,— a lyitem, which haa 
been more full}' dsTcloped by Ilerda and Jaeabt with mora or Ira aucceaa. — T. 
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reflections on the person of Jesus; this is inconceivable under 
the circumstances, on the occasion of the feast in Bethanv; such 
a person could not have taken his place there. (E/<rsA h ia-^ip^ 
" to say within himself," = ^^3 "I^DW* " ^® ^^^ *^ ^'* heart.") 
The notion of a contamination of the pure through a contact 
with the impure, contains a certain truth as regards earthly 
purity, (see on Matth. xi. 19); only the overpowering might of 
Jesus, which the Pharisee did not perceive, rendered it, as re- 
garded him, an untruth. The circumstance, that the appear- 
ance of the woman at the feast seems to have excited no aston- 
ishment, leads to a supposition of a recognised intimacy with 
the Pharisee or with Jesus. But, notwithstanding this acquaint- 
ance, the Pharisee could well believe that the secret sins of the 
woman might remain concealed from Jesus. 

Ver. 40, 41. Tlie Pharisee, who was less wicked than was 
usual among them, is instructed by the affectionate f/Xo^ rSif 
afUL^rtaXu¥, " Friend of sinners," by means of a narrative, in 
which he represents the relation of the woman to Grod, as also 
that of the Pharisee himself, (x^ewf siX^nj; = of fiXinj^, " a debt- 
or," is only once more found in St Luke xvi. 5. AaMi<rr^^, " a 
creditor, a lender," = nCJ3> fenerator, " usurer," 2 Kings iv. 1. 

In the New Testament it is only to be found in this place.) 

Ver. 42, 43. The comparison between the more and less of 
love, necessarily leads to a parallel between the Pharisee and 
the woman; whence the supposition is very probable, that the 
Pharisee too was indebted to Jesus for a benefit. 

Ver. 44 — 46. The demeanour of the Pharisee is compared 
with the ardent love of the woman, who did more than was en- 
joined cither by custom or the circumstances. The water for 
the feet, (Genes, xviii. 4, Judg. xix. 21,) the kiss, (Genes, 
xxxiii. 4, Exod. xviii. 7,) the offering of ointment, have a refer- 
ence to well-known Jewish and universal oriental customs; the 
distinguished Pharisee had abstained from the application of 
such courtesies, inasmuch as he probably regarded the invitation 

his garment. The house of Simon the leper was filled with the odour 
of the gospel* anointing; certain merciful (unmerciful) brethren and cri- 
tics, however, were discontent with (what they called) the ordure, and 
their nostrils were only filled with the odour of death." Precious and 
profound words, containing abundant hints for those who can see and 
hear/ 
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itself as an honour great enough. Jesus rehukes this lukewarm- 
ness towards his benefactor, which wa^ coupled with so much 
seif-conceited exallation above the woman. 

Ver. 47. The contrast referred to above, ia here once more 
brought forward; and although the words: ^ 3i ixiytv aipUrcu, 
" but to whom Httle ia forgiven," present the idea in a general 
way, it may nevertheless very appropriately embrace, or include 
the ml v}.iyev ifitrai, " to tbee little is forgiven," words that were 
not spoken out from polite consideration. Tlie first half of 
this bemistic, or verse, however, is difficult of comprehension; 
for, according to it, love docs not appear as the consequence (as 
we perceive very correctly in the second half of the verse, 
according to the parable), but as the cause of the forgiveness. 
Both the Zti and also the Aorist Hydrrjin represent the love aa 
the antecedent and as that on which the forgiveness is founded. 
It has, indeed, been maintained (eomp. Schieusner'a Lexicon II. 
325.) that 'in stands for the Hebrew tj, " because," -^^t 'jy, 
"for the sake of," ly*, "on accoimt oF," in the sense of i,6, 
"wherefore, on which account;" but, neither in the tests of the 
Old Testament (Ps. xvii. 6, cxvi. 10, Deut. xxii. 24, and others) 
can it be so understood, nor does this signification occur in the 
New Testament. (We are erroneously referred to texts such aa 
John viii. 44, I John iii, 14, by men holding this i-iew.) To 
evade, however, the difficulty which is contained in the aorist, 
the word ayar^>, " to love," must be taken in the sense of " giv- 
ing a proof of love," so that the meaning of the verse would he: 
"thence, thou mayest conclude that her sins are forgiven, be- 
cause she has ^ven me a great proof of love." The signification 
of iyaT^r, " to love," as it appears in the second division of the 
verse, however, forms a contradiction to this view, for according 
to these, it signifiesaco7(i/'(i(m,not a mereaction. The meaning, 
it is evident, is not intended to he that she kaa loved, and that her 
love was now post, but on the contrary, that she is living constant- 
ly therein. It is merely thrown back into the past tense in order 
to place it in connection with the forgiveness. We shall thus have 
to endeavoui- the rather to overcome the difficulty of the idea. 
The Catholic church has misinterpreted' the latter, in so far aa 

' On this text, De Weft4 niokes the remark: We are now advanced 
beyond the polemical contnutiction of the Catholic doctrine of mnctific*' 
tion, or holiness by works, (Werkheiligkeit). I very much doubt thia. 



witb her forgiveneaa is based, ur ili'fieuds oiij tlic performance of 
meritorious works, since ehe views the uytw^irou, " to have loved," 
ns active, i.e. in tbc sense of that activity which is the result of 
natural powers, upon which forgiveness depends, but which, in 
accordance with the parable, cannot be the meaning. But, the 
power and faculty to seek, or rather to receive inwardly forgive- 
ness, pre-supposes of necessity love in the mind as a receptive 
working, which will be the more intense the greater the guilt to 
be forgiven appears to man. If this receptive love (which is 
identical with the faith of repentance,) verily apply to itself the 
grace of forgiveness, or forgiving grace, then it unfolds itself, 
and reveals itself, in actions, as in the case of this female sinner 
towards Jesus, In the same receptive love, it makes or changes, 
as it were, the power which enkindles life within it, into tlie re- 
ceptive pole of its activity, so that according thereto, love repre- 
sents itself in these words of our Lord in the wondrous ibrm of 
its manifestation, according to which it makes itself known, now 
as active, then as passive, but always as the same. We may, 
therefore, affirm, that the sense of these words is: that he who 
is to have faith in the forgiveness of sin, must harbour within 
himself an analogous fund of (receptive) love; and this tlien ma- 
nifests itself, as soon as the forgiving power of love, which is, as 
it were, tlie positive pole, approaches it, in the same ratio, as the 
sin increases, which is being taken away. There is comprehend- 
ed herein, at the same time, a reference to the peculiar decision, 
or rather disposing power of our Lord, that where sin becomes 
mighty, or abounding, there does grace reveal itself and abound 
in a higher degree, (Rom. v. 20); notnsthoiigh sin could produce 
any kind of good, but only, because God's mercy reveals itself 
towards those that are the Tiiost miserable, in a manner tlie 
most refulgent. Tlie Pharisee was not without love, he loved a 
tittle, conscious that he had received but little; but tlie woman, 
who had received all, hence loved arden.tly and vrith all the pul- 
ses, or energies of her life.' 

Holiness by works is the natural resort of an unrepentant heart, and 
manifests itself even within the Evangelical church, in forma not Catho- 

' Concerning tlie relation of receptive love to faith, cotupare the com- 
ment on St Matthew xiii. 5«. The weighty text, Hosea Ji. 19. 20, must 
here be glanced at, for there lore and foith pervade each other, and ar« 
- JTilTmstely connected in the words of the prophet. 
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Ver. 49, 50. Wilh tliia is connected a repetition of the solemn 
forgiveness: ttpimrai aou qJ ufiM^ieii, " thy ains are forgiven," as 
well as of the astonishment oppressed by those present. (Con- 
cerning this comp. on Ht Matth. ix. 3, wherein also faith and its 
relation to forgiveness form the point at issue.) 

A transition, describing in general terms the ministry of Je- 
sus, (Luke viii- 1 — 3,) introduccsus to the parables. The Re- 
deemor wandered alxiut visiting cities and villages, preacliing 
the kingdom of God, accompanied by living witnesses of his re- 
deeming power. The persons specially named, are, Man/ of 
Uagdala. (See on Ht Mattli. xv. S9.) Her situation previous 
to her restoration is described as having been peculiarly distress- 
ing; (irrd iaifto.ia, "seven devils." See St Matth. xii. 45), all 
her powers and capacities seem to have been surrendered to the 
ministrations of darkness.' 2. Cliuza's wife, Joanna, (i^rJrjiKrof 
^ »i«w/io(, steward.) 3. Susanna, n3ttJ1CJ> Lily. The two lat- 
ter are mentioned in this place only, but Mary Magdalene is 
known from the history of the suflerings of the Redeemer, (St 
'Matth. xxvii. 55); but aeeording to the same text, others al- 
so, and among them probably tliose here mentioned, persevered 
in their adherence to Jesus, even up to the moment of his being 
nailed to the cross. These women afforded liim support out of 
(lieir private property, {ii's^ds-^otra, opes, J'acultates, " wealth, sub- 
stance," and waited upon him. The more rare the glances af 
forded to us by the gospel -history, into tho external circumstan- 
ces of life in the circle in which Jesus moved are, the more at- 
tractive do they prove in the eye of the reader; they throw a 
peculiar light on his whole life while dwelling on earth. The 
heavenly manifestation which presented itself in his person to 
the world, is enveloped in all respects in a genuine human gar- 
ment, his glory shines purely internally, and reveals ils bright- 
ness externally, only wlien it is lo prove a blessing to others. 
He, who was the support of the spiritual life of his people, dis- 

' St Mark xri. 9, notices this event in a totally diifereitt connci-tion 
IS regnrds Mary. Jt appears, according to hiiu. as lhoui;h her libcra- 
Uon from demomacal influences was to be rvgarded us something hUo- 
gulhcr peculiar. Her former ntuntion wnl^ in the highest degree unfor- 
tunate, and therefore the power of the Redeemer wn« nuinifesled in her 
in a more daxzling manner, and her Iwto to the Lui'd became by so nuifh 
the more ardent- ETerjwbere (conipare the narrative of the resurrec- 
tion) she is the first named among the womeu. 
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dained not to be supported by them in the body; he was not 
ashamed to penetrate so far into the depth of poverty as to con- 
descend to live upon the alms of love; he only fed others in a 
miraculous manner, for himself he lived upon the love of his 
people.^ Hence, he loved with a perfect and pure love, and so 
permitted himself to be loved; he gave all things to men, his 
brethren, and received all things from them, and enjoyed there- 
by the pure blessings of love, which is perfect then only when 
it is at the same time both giving and receiving. What a fea- 
ture in the picture of the Messiah! Who could invent things 
such as these! He who feeds thousands by one word of his 
mouth, lives liimself upon the bread of the poor. It was neces- 
sary to live in this manner, in order that it might be so re- 
corded. 



§ 1^2. — THE COLLECTION OF PARABLES. 

(St Matth. xiii. 1—63; St Mark iv. 1—20, 30--34; St Luke 

viii. 4—15, xiii. 18—21. 

In continuation of the gospel-history of St Matthew, the expo- 
sition thereof brings us to a collection of parables. Tliere is 
something peculiar in this collection, for it does not appear to 
be in keeping with the nature of this manner of teaching, to 
accumulate together a number of parables. For since they pre- 
sent truth under a veil, and are intended to induce to reflec- 
tion and inquiry, their significancy would be weakened by the 
bringing together many, in one oral discourse. The mind would 
feel itself rather disturbed and bewildered than excited by the 
varied references contained in the parables, and hence their end 
would not be attained. The case is indeed diflFerent with written 
discourses. The reader can reflect on each individual parable 
at leisure, he can compare the one with the other, and obtain 
thereby a clearer insight into the peculiarities of each; for Holy 

^ It is worthy of remark, that women only are named, atnvif dtfjxovovv 
aitrf) oLTh rSfV {ifxaL^-Ayrm avTatf, " the which ministered to him of their 
substance," and who clove to their Lord with an abiding devotion, as is 
witnessed by the narrative of the resurrection. The weaker half of the 
human race were the first to arrive at the knowledge of the strength 
that they possessed in Christ. 
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Scripture, therefore, a coUcctiwn of pai-ables is peculiarly adap- 
ted. But, ulthough a written collection of parables appears, ac- 
cording to what has been eaid, partly very important in itself, 
and partly very suitable to the collective manner of representing 
events, of St Matthew, yet, the question might be raised, whether 
it would not appear more consistent to imagine, that St Matthew 
has here formed, not so much a collection of parables spoken at 
very difterent periods, as that, hiatorically faithful, he has deliv' 
ered ihem in the aanio manner in which they were communicat- 
ed one after the other by Jesus when teaching in parables. For 
tlie support of this vinw we might refer to passages contained in 
the Gospel of St Luke; more especially to chap. xiv. 28; xvi. 
31, whereia Jesus brings forward parable after parable, and yet 
everything seems to testify that in these passages the original 
connection baa been preserved. To this must be added the 
bearing which all these parables Lave in common to the kingdom 
of God, a circumstance which contributed niucli to prevent the 
hearers from becoming bewildered, inasmuch as one simile was 
calculated to throw light upon another, — and the manner in 
which St Matthew {ver. 1 sqq.) portrays the scene, where Jesus, 
sitting on the sea-shore surrounded hy a vast multitude of peo- 
ple, teaches them, and concludes thus, liii. 53, his ministerial 
teaching. Yet, against this view argues first the fact, that 9t 
Luke must in that case have transposed some of the parables, 
inasmuch as ho brings them forward in chap. xiii. 18 — 21, spo- 
ken in an entirely diflerent, though well-chosen connection; and 
then secondly, the loose manner in which St Matthew avails him- 
self of certain opening and closing formulas; a feature which we 
have already reflected upon when treating on the Sermon on 
the Mount. As be evinces no interest whatever in local or 
chronological data, hence no great stress can bo laid thereon. 
With the scene depicted by St Matthew at cbap. xiii. 1 sqq., 
cannot be brought hy any means into unison the fact narrated 
in ver. 10, via. of the drawing near of the disciples and their ask- 
ing him concerning the meaning of the parables; the multitude 
had evidently nothing to do with this, but it appertained solely to 
the private circle of the disciples. St Mark iv. 10. show* that 
this sentiment is very correct; and adds, moroovcr, that thia 
question was put by thi> disciples to the Lord, Sn tyiitra xara/io- 
Mw, "when he was alone." Here, then, we at onco perceive, 
that according to St Mutthcw, everything is not to be supposed 
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.OS appearing in its iumediate or strict coimcclion. He bas an- 
ticipated the interpretation given by Jesus of llie first parable, the 
Evangelist seeing that this interpretation could only have taken 
place as soon as Jesus bad withdrawn himself from the multitude 
and found himself alone with his disciples, as is recorded, in- 
deed, on occasion of the second interpretation at ver. 36. Hence, 
it appears dubious, according to this verse, whether the Lord ad- 
dressed the last three parables to tlie disciples atone, or whether 
they were directed likewise to the people. In cither case the 
discourse must have been interrupted, and the concluding for- 
mula, iriXsat* i 'itiaeui rai Taia^i>\ui raura;, "Jesus had finished 
these parables," given in ver. 63, acquires thereby a totally dif- 
ferent position with regard to ver. ], from that which at the first 
view it seems to have. Under circumstances such as these, it is 
doubtless best to assume (and this would be, indeed, quite in 
accordance with St Matthew's usual manner of representing facts) 
that he here formed a collection of parables in hia own way. 
The circumstances under which the Evangeliat introduces them, 
still retain therewith their perfect veracity. Jesus may have 
related, no doubt, some parables under these very circumstan- 
ces; to them St Matthew has added others in order to place 
this manner of teaching of Jesus more fully before the reader. 
Both St Mark and St Luke perfectly agree with St Matthew in 
tlie order of the first parable; the latter ones alone are arranged 
differently. The existence of an intimate connection with eadi 
other of the parables related in St Matthew xiii. is in no way de- 
nied in consequence of this manner of presenting them; on the 
contrary, this becomes evident from the manner in which they 
are communicated. The se\'en parables communicated by St 
Matthew in this chapter are destined to characterise the various 
relative positions of the kingdom of God. Tltcjirst parable com- 
prehends or views the relative position of the various classes of 
mankind with regard to the Word of God ; the second has in view 
the position of mankind with regard to the kingdom of the evil 
one; the third and fourth depict the greatness of the kingdom of 
God as compared with its insignificant beginning; in tbe_/i/l;A and 
aunth the value of the kingdom of heaven is prominently brought 
forward; and finally, in the last is depicted the ever-mingled 
form or slate of the (.-Iiurcli upon earth which will endure even 
until the day of judgment. 



Bnt, with regard to the parable itself, 
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use luftdc Lhercul' in tlio New Testament, it must be observed 
that tlie Greek terms, -ra^a^uX^, vacei/iJa, " parabie," and " pro- 
verb," altogether coiTeapond with the Hebrew, '^^jiQ, "proverb, 
a weighty saying." Both oxprcssioiia are used in a certain in- 
definite sense. As ^^UQ, which it ia well known, signifies fre- 
quently a normal precept, sentence, or decision, so also does toij*- 
jSeXij, namely, whenever a Bcnteutious idea implies, or rather 
comprehends a simile or comparison (St Luke iv. 23; St 
Matthew xv. 15). But, even coramon similes with this normal 
conceplion, i.e. mode of viewing, occur under the same designa- 
tion (St Mark iii. 23; St Luke v. 36; vi. 39.) Most commonly, 
however, this name is used in the three first Gospels, (for neither 
the expression used in this sense, nor the thing itself, are to be 
found in the Gospel of St John and in the rest of the writings of 
the New Testament,) when speaking of a peculiar form of teach- 
ing, which has, indeed, some analogous examples in the Old I'oa- 
tament (Isa. v. I. The mashal, i.e. parahle, here made mention 
of, is used by Jesus himself; [comp, St Mark xii. 1,] Ezek. xvii. 1 
sqq.; Judges iz. 7sqq.; 2 Kings xiv. 9; 2 Sam. xii. 1,) and 
which is most closely related to the fable (>.<$/<){, &Ti7.r}">i, aTm.) 

The parable differs from a simile chiefly in this, that the 
Tatter does not imply or express miy individual subject or fact, 
which is the case with the parable whenever it appears in a 
state of perfect development. Sometimes, it is true, the parables 
are merely indicated, as, for example, the parables of the hidden 
tre.isurc and of the merchantman in St Matthew xiii. 4i, 45. 
But even in such an unfinished form they differ from mere 
similes, or allegories (far extended similes,) inasmuch as the ba- 
sis of the determinate simulated fact therein indicated may be 
always discovered. But it is more difficult to point out tlie dif- 
ference which exists between parahle and /able. TIio ancients 
especially AristvUe (Hhet. ii. 20), who is followed hy Cicero (De 
Invent, i. 30), and hy Quinctilian {Inst. v. II), perceive a differ- 
ence only in the more or less ample treatment thereof, inasmuch 
as to them the fable appears as the more finished production, 
whereas the parable is reganled as the more unfinished. Among 
recent writers. Leasing regards the difference as consisting in 
this, that the fable represents the individual case as real, where- 
as in the parable it is on\y' possible; with J/tfrrffr, however, it 
consists in this: the fable has recourse to irrational nature, 
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whereas the parable makes uae of the rational. Yet, none of 
these suppositions arc without their difficulties; to judge accord- 
ing to tlie Biblical parable, it also represents the occurrence as a 
real one, not merely as a possible one, as for example, tlie very 
first parable of the sower in St Matthew xiii, 4, This ai^es 
against the \-iew taken by Lesaing; but against that of Herder 
we have tlie Old Testament parables above referred to, especial- 
ly Ezek. xvii. 1 sqq., wherein the very subject of the action is 
represented by the inanimate creation, and which nevertheless 
can be regarded by no one as a fable. The fables of j£sop, 
however, on the other hand, sometimes represent human persons 
as the media of instruction. Tlie difference, no doubt, is a pure- 
ly intenial one. The point of view occupied by the propounder 
or inventor of fables is of an inferior character, and lience, iiia 
object also is the more subordinate ; the end of the fable is to 
exhibit earthly rirtues or commendable qualities; and inasmuch 
as the earthly virtues, such as prudence, skilfulness, industry, 
&;c., have their representatives in certain species of animals, 
hence, the irrational animal creation may be used most advan- 
tageously for this form of instruction ; if we employ human be- 
ings in fables, they must always appear therein in that light or 
character, according to which they belong to the animal creation. 
But the parable introduces us into a more exalted, a purely mo- 
ral sphere, its object is to represent heavenly rules of life, or 
cii-cumatances decreed by the Deity. Hence is its element more 
pecuHarly conversant with human nature; wherever the parable 
touches upon irrational elements, there it views them as condi- 
tioned by a higher divine power. In the fabulous world, huma- 
nity, if it appears therein, is viewed from its subordinate side; 
in the parable, irrational nature is viewed from its divine side. 
Fable could find no place in the sacred Scriptures, if we consider 
their peculiar character,' inasmuch as their whole endeavour ia 
to seize upon the divine character of man, and to exalt it. The 
parable, on the contrary, is their true element. One might say 
that the Old Testament is a real, matter-of-fact parable, which 
teaches in its history subjects of a divine nature; in the New 
Testament, the Son of God veiled the truths of the kingdom of 



• At the mort may Judges ix. 7 sqq. be regarded as a fable, but even 
here also there is viflibly no higher point of view evolved, which has its 
foundation in the circumatances connected with the passage. 
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God revealed in liim in parabolic symbols, in order thus to af- 
ford instruction for all degrees of mental development and intui- 
tion, and tlicrc^y to bring it to pass, that the one should be as 
profoundly initiated into the mysteries of the doctrines of the 
kingdom of God, as the others should be left in a state of dark- 
ness with regard to liis nature.' 

Ver, 1, 2. From his d well ing-pl ace, (wlilcli was probably in 
Capomaum,) Jesns went to the sea, (the lake of Genesareth,) 
and in order to withdraw himself from the crowd, be entered in- 
to a ship which happened to lie there ready; the people stood 
on the land (shore), (M r^f yijf,) by .the eea-aido, (t^J; r^iv SJ.iJta- 
«.. St Markiv. 1.) 

Ver. 3 — 9. The parable of the aowcr ia one of the few of 
which we have an authentic explanation by the Lord, which ia 
not only very important for the right understanding of this single 
narrative, but whioh is also of importance, for the deduction of 
principles for the exposition of all parablea. Wo may particu- 
larly infer therefrom what appears to be the most difficult in the 
eixposition of parables, how far the isolated features of the para- 
bolical discourse frequently luive any sig^iification or not. Just 
as shallowness may on sui^Ii points make light of all that is 
profound in the Word of God, by simply exclaiming, this 
or that is a mere decoration — so can superstition in like 
manner make a mountain out of every grain of sand. (To 
the words rd; Timnj, " the birds," contained in ver. 4, St Luke 
adds: Tsu «ufa«u, "of heaven," according to the Hebrew, n^y 
C^lSn. " the birds of heaven." — Bodo; r^c yrti, " depth of earth," 
stands ^=5(iiti/b[ yS, " deep earth." — Kau^aW^mfeti, signifies to be 
burnt up by the stm, or to be scorched, ^it^aineiai, to wither, to 
dry up altogether. Ver. 7. uta^alttn, = n^Jfi nD3' *** spring 
up. St Mark gives, iv. 8, the numbers inverted yet the same 
as 8t Matthew, which points out to us, that nothing furtlier is 
to be sought for in the position thereof. Tlie well-known em- 



' Modern literature is enriched witn some works on the Scriptural 
parables, which are very full of learning. Rettbebo and S^'eivlzr com- 
posed prize essays Tor Gottingen University, (both publinheil in Oottin- 
gen IhiS). A most ample and satisfactory treatiwt.de ParabotanimJcau 
natura, ioterpretatione, &e. " On the nature and inlerpretatiun of the 
parables of Jesua," was published by Uuger, Lip*. 1828. 
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"he that hatli ears, fcc," 



phatic formula, i !-/jiiv wra 
vites to examination.) 

Ver. 18 — 23. With this parable itself we connect closely the 
explanation of the Lord, which the disciplea, when they were 
alone, request of him, (xara/u,smi, "when he was alone," St Mark 
iv. 10); the important discourses which intervene we shall eon- 
aider hereafter. The expression, awisan ni( TaaatSoA^i-, " hear 
ye the parahle," must not be translated: hear the &rpositio» 
of the pa.rable (Schleiisner has even a special number, or cipher, 
under the word fl-afn.Ss?.^, for the explanation, a pafoble), on 
the contrary, it is only by tlie comprehending of the narrative 
ttjat it beooniea a parable. Our Lord ilniws a parallel between 
the four kinds of fields and four kinds of mental dispositions of 
those who receive the Word of God which is scattered abroad, 
St Luke vui 11 ) The parable here changes at once into the 
literal discourse, inaimuch as instead of the seed, which was 
represented m the simile as developing itself in a different man- 
ner, in accordance with the nature of the soil upon which it fell, 
he enuraeiates the individuals in wliom those developments take 
place. His hteral discourse is mixed up in a peculiar manner 
with the parabolical language, as in St Hattliew, in the: i xaji 
ni» iiiv, ivl rd Tirfiiitj, d: rie lixdir^a; Bvit^tii, he who was sown 
(upon) by the way side, upon stony ground, among thoma." In 
St Luke, only, (viii. li, 15,) the neuter gender is several times 
made use of With regard to the first disposition of mind 
(heart), this is not represented pw se in the explanation of 
our Lord, but only in its consequences, but wliich however ad- 
mit a reference to the position itself An Axciiut, "hearing," but 
no ffuwirai, "ha\'ing understood," of the word is assumed, but 
only a losing of the same. Although a positive cause, ex- 
ternal to the nature of the described subject is supposed, 
which is the prince of darkness, who is anxious to prevent 
the winning of souls, (i»oi ,«;} TisTixmanTtf euiwnn, "lest belieii-ing 
they should he saved," St Luke viii. 12); yet, it is evident, that 
the possibility of such a ministration of the prince of this world 
lies even in the disposition of the mind itself The figure (the 
iiii, " public way,") points to a state of hardness of the individual 
mind, caused and brought to pass by external causes, it is a 
want of receptive power, an inability to believe, which prevents 
him from receiving the word; if in such hearts a certain en- 
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trance of that whii'li 13 Divine takes place, (^ r^ xajS;^,' St Mat- 
thew ver. 19), yet it is not intimately received by his nature (/»^ 
euiiitrot, " not understanding it,") and thus it docs not sink and 
penetrate deep enough, in order to be saved from the attacks of 
the inimical principle; the evil power does not penetrate into 
the j-S 1-af.fi. " good ground," ver. 23, hence the Divine element 
can there freely develope Itself, It is remarkable that the 4ir»>a, 
" tiinls," spoken of in the first part of the parable, (ver. 4), are 
explained by the TUHjjet, "evil one," (eanLiSf, "Satan," of St 
Uark, i/af3e>,o;, " the devil," according to St Luke),* an explana- 
tion which, had it not been given by the Lord himself, could 
have hardly been received; the figure (ri mnoa, "the birds," 
would have been solved by means of the general notion, destruc- 
tive influences. But, here we have evidently a passage, in 
which, as in ver. 39, the Redeemer speaks of the devil in a di- 
dactic vtanver; and this too, without being solicited, in the 
moat contnicted circle of his disHpIes. The description of the 
ucond disposition of mind or heart, is that of one nearly related 
to the former, although deviating much in its outward manifes- 
tation. Tliere exists in the interior the same want of receptiv- 
ity of that wliich is Divine, (t« ■nrivii), the stony places,") the 
exterior alone is capable of being moved and susceptible of what 
is noble; the beginning of life excites for this reason fair ex- 
pectations, (,u,iTi -/ai^i ^M/iSdni Xfym QicC, "he receiveth the 
word of God with gladness.") yet, the plant cannot take deep 
root, (it wants the had;, "moisture," St Luke viii. 6, ^ vj-f^d 
the nourishing mois(ure), such an one is, therefore, a vgimccifcf, 
" temporal," (which St Luke explains: trjij xnifi. mmui', " he be- 
"Ueveth for a time,") the contrast to aiiinit, "eternal," (2 Cor. 
iv. 18). In the hour of temptation, (»► xaigfi (riifoa/iiiD), which is 
characterised more precisely by St Matthew, and St Mark, bj 
the expressions *>J4';. " tribulation," and imy/iit, " persecution," 



' In the formula tgra^^titot ii r^ xa^iia, "sown in the heart," it, "in" 
does not permit of being interchanged with n't, "into,-" it meaas, the 
•eed which was scattered abroad, aud is now in the heart. 

» It is incomprehensible to me, how HchUiermackfr (Glaubeiui. i. L p. 
213, 3d edition), can saj, " the expressions are here of double interpre- 
tAtion, nnd the enmity nf mankind against the divine word is as nearly 
connected herewith as tiie devil." The expressions « foroia;, hiaitXti 
(with the article, without aaything preceding wheroto to refer th«m) 
cannot possibly be explained as referring to man. 
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coming from without, tlicy fall off. (St Luke dfioTavTiii, " fall 
away," St Matthew and St Mark gxaidajJ^otrai, " are offended," 
for what particularly regards sxa^iaXw, "offence," comp. on St 
Matthew xviii. 8). This application of iJWk, " the sun," (St 
Ufattli. xiii. 6), as signifying scorching ^re, heat, in paraliohcal 
language is likewiao found in tlie Old Testament. (Comp. Pa. 
cxxi. 6; Is. xlix. 10, with Rev. \-ii. 16). 

In the third disposition of the heart indifference docs not ap- 
pear, as the tiling which prevents the development of the Divine 
word; but only those foreign elements wliich hecome mixed up 
in the mind with the divine principle of life, which are, so to 
speak, the thorns tliat stifle the genu of the young plant. Good 
and evil are according thereto conceived, as existing in the in- 
ward life in a simultaneous process of development, yet in such 
a manner as to afford the latter a predominance over the for- 
mer, whereof the growth is tliereby suppressed. As that which 
prevents tlie development of the heavenly germ, the two forms 
are brought forward, in which sin reveals itself in this temporal 
system of the world, {aiur oSrof, "this world.") Firstly, the 
/ii;i/cM(, "care, anxiety," the oppressive, hea\-y portion of earth- 
ly life, which causes its falling off, or apostacy from that which 
is Divine ; secondly, the affrinj mu irz-oilrsu, " dcceitfuinoss of rich- 
es," the alluring portion of life, which pretends in a deluaivo 
manner to a])pease the desires of the soul. St Luke describes 
this latter form of the pernicious influences of the world- 
ly principle more fully by adding, (viii. 14,) the words : 
iitmi Tou Bi'v, "pleasures of life." (B/'oe, " life," like seculum. 
here signifies the temporal existence of man, as he appears in- 
corporated with sin, — com]>. 2 Tim. ii. 4, whence is derived the 
expression used by the fathers of the church: Siutikov, ^iiutixA = 
secnlariit, " the things of this life or world," implying whatever 
concerns this world, whatever belongs thereto. Comp. Suiceri 
Thea. b. h. v. and St Luke xsi. 34, 1 Cor. v. 3, 4.) St Mark 
uses instead of ^iom/, "pleasures," the expression: a} inj/ rii 
Xw»A iiiSu/iJai, " the desires after other things," so that other al- 
lurements of the external world are placed on a parallel with 
TXuDrot, " riches," as producing a similar effect- These extrane- 
ous objects withdraw man's undivided attention from holiness, 
which rerjuires it, and hence it ia prevented from developiug it- 
self, in iU fulness and power, ^u/vniyoum ri» '/.iyet^ AKaproi yhtrai. 
ni, i-i/..cff:;iuff(, " th'y choko the word, it hccoines unfruitful, they 
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%rin}f not to pertection," in St laiike. The expreusiuii ni.iiifi,iiu, 
h only to be found in this ohp passngc, (Luke viii. 14,) ami signi- 
fies: to hriug to tlio fiui, to tiiiisii; but the fruit of the spirit is 
the end of the interna! spiritual life, wJiieli th« word of 
God ingi-afted in (he hoarL, mu»t attain to (Gal. v. 22,) inaa- 
niucli as il assumes that it has produced its full effect upon the 
entire inner man.^l'hat the spiritual fruit, tlien, grows out of 
the Divine word engrossed into the heart, is that whit-li forms the 
eharactoristic feature of tlie fou-rtit and last disposition of the 
heart, which the Redoemer figuratively calls the ySxaM, "jfood 
earth;" a spiritual soil, endowed with the fulness of receptivity, in 
which the process of development is interrupted by none of those 
hindrances, above treated of. The various expressions used by 
the evangelists, render hi([hly intelligible the effects produced by 
that which is Divine upon such hearts. According to Ht Mat- 
thew, with the diLouii., " to hear," is likewise connected the 
irunitui, "to understand," which is a reception of the Divine 
tiling, in its n)ost true or jiroper nature and manner, and is thus 
contrasted with ver. 19, It is according to St Mark a m^tiKiyji- 
tcti, "receiving," a recei\nng into ourselves, into the depths of 
our lifi?, and forms a contrast with the losing spoken of at vcr. 
15. According to St Luke it is a xari^iin, "holding fast," 
wherein is implie<i an activity of will in defence of the divine 
principle of life which is obtained, and the expulsion of all ex- 
traneous influences; it forms a contrast to ver. 14. St Luke 
has, moreover, tlie marked addition h uTa/mtf,, " wilh patience," 
in order to describe the bearing of fruit, lis the result of the gm- 
dual process of the internal amalgamation of life wilh the Di- 
vine, which by no means depends upon a mere arhitrary deter- 
mination of the will. St Matthew and St Mark indicate the va- 
rious degrees of fruilfulncss in language still more figumltvc. 
Without enlarging too nnah on tlio meaning of the expressions, 

ixari', " a hundred fold," i^iixiitra, ".sisty fold," rfi{i«yra, " thirty 
fold,'* wo may assert, that the numbers not merely imply the 
various degrees of endowment with miraculous powers, which 
forms the condition of the perfection of the fruits, (corap. St 
Matthew xsv. 14 sfjq.), or the degrees of care .spent in the pro- 
motion of their thriving, but that there is likewise brought for- 
ward, besides these, the fact that all is distributed, even in tliis 
portion of the mighty kingtlom of God, accorditwi to rule and 
order; hence, that tlio CJiimillics ?nd j*oi\-ers bestowed mi vari- 
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ous individuals are not poured out without rule, but that thej 
are given according to laws and regulationa. 

In the account by Luke viii. 16 — 18, and by Mark iv, 21 — 25, 
there follow iraniediiitely after the explanation of the parable 
thus given by the Lord, certain words which are awanting in 
Matthew, but which are not without importance for the deeper 
understanding of the similitude. The connexion of theae verses 
with the foregoing parable is ob^^ous, if one only keeps in view 
the circninstance that the Saviour, in passing on to another com- 
parison, is showing how the apostles were the y^ khM and there- 
fore called to bring forth seeds and fruits, which in their turn 
were destined to produce still more extensive results. The light 
which has been kindled, and which is intended to diffiise its 
radiance, is thus equivalent to the aeed scattered abroad and 
designed to grow up,' and the genera! idea which follows ei yikf 
itrl Ti xfutrri* x. r. X. contains merely the affirmation that every 
thing wrapped up in the divine word shall gradually unfold and 
develope itself. To this is subjoined the admonition, ^Ximrf 
ovt cuf a.n\i!Ti oi ya^ ci> ly^ri hoiistrai auru xai cf av t^ti I'^l lai 'i Smit 
iX"! diBimrai at' avrtv. The same words stand at Matt. xiil. 12, 
but are somewhat differently introduced. The original connexion 
may probably have been preserved by Luke and Mark. For 
according to them, the words were obviously designed to prevent 
a possible misunderstanding of the parable, lest it should be 
supposed that the states of mind described oa existing in differ- 
ent men, originated in any inherent necessity, or that the conse- 
quent variety of effects flowing from the word of God in them, 
arose from such a source. The admonition ffxi-ntt x. r. x. and 
especially the remark o; ydg at t^^ «. r. >.. takes for granted the 
freedom of choice and the influence of self-dctenni nation, amidst 
all differences of internal organization. For, according to the 
connexion, the i;^i« and the /tri ix«' (as conjoined with the inKiJ* 
•X*") refers to tlie fruit which was really produced, or only ap- 
parently brought forth. The tx'it admits also of being referred 
to the yri xaXii to wJiich the fruit stands related simply as effect 
to cause, but the former view is to be preferred. Thus under- 

' The same intermingling of the two compariBona of seed and light is 
found also in Philo; aiAtara e^iAta /*siii rixrin ap' iaurrii tia ri iffro ij 
eiixpiX^i -^uyj omiiairtf tii o-jTTit rlxrhai >oiird( row mxrjif ai( hmeinu 
*iw=iA rii M^iix( Uyimroi. De vita theoret 0pp. v. ii. p, 482. Maa- 
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stood, tlie whole sentence (Gnome) affirms that wheresoever that 
which is divine has once manifested itself in fruit- producing 
power, it goes on to develope its infliiencea ever more purely and 
more nobly; but wheresoever it fails of effectual operation, there 
not merely tlie old stitte returns, but the man sinks deeper, and 
loses even that which he vainly imagined himself to possess. 
This idea plainly leads to the further conclusion that the states 
of mind depicted in the pnrahle arc not to be conceived of as 
definitely restricted to separate iDdiiiduals, but are rather to be 
regarded as realized in the same person successively in different 
jMiriods and situations of life, so that as well on the one hand 
may the hard stony heart, by a faithful using of grace, be en- 
nobled into a good and fruilfid soil for the Dirine word, as con- 
versely may tlie good ground' on the other hand by faithlessness 
be desolated and destroyed. But this implies no denial of the 
fact, that in different individuals there naturally exist predomi- 
nant tendencies towards the one or the other of these mental 
states, such predominance arising from the blessing of pious, or 
the curse of impious conduct. Only, every man must be viewed 
OB a free agent, and as the Bible nowhere teaches the esistence 
of a decretam reprobationis, according to which, sin conconlratea 
itself of necessity on certain natures, just as little does it teach 
the existence of a gratia irresistibUis, in virtue of which, good 
concentrates itself of necessity on certain individuals. We are 
rather made everywhere to see that the Divine government of 
the world, which has its foundation in necessity, is in harmony 
with a world full of beings who are free agents, and who are 
never forced by compulsion under iho influence of good or evil. 
The most favoured individuals, if personally unfaithfiil, can at- 
tain not the slightest advancement in good, while the least 
favoured, if personally faitliful, may develope themselves most 
attractively. By the principle, therefore, — he who has much, of 
him shall much be requirecl, — the apparent unrighteousness con- 
nccte<l with the different positions in which men arc bom, is 
fully removed. Only in Mark do we find the statement added 



' All who hold the doctrine of the saints* pereeverance with its kin- 
dred truths, will dissent, as the Tnuislator do«B, from this Et»t«iDetit and 
Bome others which follow. If the author reaJlj understood this truth 
AS implying that men sre not free sgeots, but driren by force {durrh 
Zwanii,) to ^hhI or evil, he coidd not have known what the Calvinisttu _ 
system of doclrine realty is. — T. 
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(Hark iv. 26 — 2if,) iti whicli the comparison of the seed sow 
tha 6eld is uken wiih a modification such as does not occur in 
the other evangelists. It stands in immcdiiite connexion with 
the preceding idea, that wheresoever the divine root has entered 
into a soul, it evermore manifests its hlessw! influence according 
to the power which dwells in it, and which developes itself out- 
wardly. The comparifton therefore sets forth this indwelling 
energy (and in this respect it is allied lo the parable of the 
leaven), quite as strongly as it does the inability of him who 
•oweth the seed of the Divine word to effect its growth, that 
growth proceeding wholly from itself as the general law of all de- 
velopment implies. Mark iv. 26, 27, contains a representation 
of the gradual growth of the seed vrithont the co-operation of the 
sower; KaiiUtiv, ryfiimiai ia merely a description of what happens 
in ordinary life, which eschides any further attention to the seed 
that haa been sown. Indcpcmlently of the etforis of man, the earth 
itself [nvTO/nirr,] brings forth fruit. Wliat properly belongs to the 
seed is here attributed to the earth, as that on which the growth 
of the seed dejiends; in other re.ipects it la of no importance to 
the understanding of the similitude. The expression aimfiarti, 
that which moves of itself, which grows of itself, does not occur 
elsewhere, except at Acts xii. 10. The mode of growth, by pro- 
gressive stages, .is described by the words ^ijoref [the first spring- 
ing of the com whicli is grass-like,] ardxut [the sprouting of the 
ears,] ii?ra{ [the ripened grain.] In verse 29th, irafafli, scil. 
iaorit K used after the analogy of the Lntin se dare, tradere, as 
Virgil, Georg. i. 287, writea, vndta adeo gelida melim se nocte 
dedenint. Compare also the Hebrew Q^^aS '^^ Cbaldce D^^J, 
Ezra ^-ii. to, [see Buxt. Lex. Talm. p. 2+22.] iljioirti sickle 
stands for the labourers bearing the sickle; the 'Stiinai, see Uatt. 
xiii. 39. Tliorc is only one difficulty in this pambolic discourse, 
as given by Mark, the cireurastance namely, that the sower who 
after scattering the seed goes away, is none other than the u'.i 
T(3 Atijiimu, as our Lord's own explanations afterwards sliow, 
(Matt. xiii. 37,) and as is indeed indicated by the very fact, that 
the Lord, when the harvest ia come, sends the reapers into the 
field, iui act which, according to Matt. xiii. 39, must be referrud 
I'l the time of the xf/<ni. But in what sense it can be siiid of the 
lynti that he lets the field gTow without caring for its advance- 
ment, one docs not well see, inasmuch as grace is required 
equally at tlie commencement and llirouKhout the course of tha 
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life. Every tliinjf would appear to harmonize better 
if we could suppose tliat by the atSiumt amljuv is to be under- 
stood any ami every teacher who may be labouring in the 
Lord's vineyard, and who certainly after implanting the word in 
the heart, must, in respect to its Tuturc growth, leave it to take 
its own oour.w. Perh'ps, however, sucli difficulties show that 
the similitude ought not to be pushed thus far, The very-nature 
of a similitude implies that on some point or other, the thing 
compared must differ from that to which it is likenetl, else the 
two would be identical. Only in this case we feel ourselves ahut 
out from having recourse to this explanation, by observing that 
the Bpecilio point on whieli the whole comparison turns, is just 
this very abandonment of all care for the seed after it has been 
sown, Unless, therefore, the whole is to have llio appearance of 
inanity, meaning and force must be given to this point. Per- 
haps then, according to Matt. ix. 15, the meaning of the entire 
parabolic discourse may be taken in this way: although Ihe inner 
life in man is never, durinji; the course of its development, abso- 
lutely without the grace and the presence of the Lord, yet may 
it be said that there are two special periods when tJiat grace is 
pre-eminently active. Tho first is the commencement of the life, 
(the sowing,) the second is the ripening of the fruit, (the har- 
vest). Between these points Hea a period, during which it may 
be said, that comparatively the soul is without the Lord, the 
divine life implanted in man developing itself according to its 
swn inherent power, and to this season perhaps, a season of in- 
ternal struggle and turmoil, tho Lord here refers. Thus under- 
stood, the comparison gains for itself, at least, a specitic mean- 
ing, and its connexion is made clear with what had gone before. 
Nor does this explanation exclude a reference to individual 
Ikuman teaclierB, only this does not appear as tho thing primar- 
ily intended. 

It is in another sense however, that tht*- words 3c ydf <i» ijyi 
M, r. X. are interwoven as part of this discourse, by Matt., in the 
verses before us, the exposition of which we are now to give. 
According to ver. 10, sq,, tho disciples came to Jeans and asked 
him generally what his purpose was in thus speaking in para- 
bleb, (liaW ir «n9a,<5D>.(ut XoXirc duroP^;) the Lord replies that he 
employed them on account of the ditfercnces that existed among 
the various classes of his hearers, some of whom he wished to 
understand him, others not. In speaking by parables this two- 
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fold object would be gained, for every thing that it was needful 
for him to state woidd tlius bo declared, but in a form bo veiled 
that only those understood it who were designed to understand 
it. Among theee the disciples aru mentioned first of aii, and in 
this connexion is it said iffni y&i i^w x. r. ^., (ver. 12.) The idea 
thuB appears set in a different light from that in which we find 
it with- Luke an<l Mark. The apostles are represented as the 
E;^o>ric on whom, for this reason, there Hows in tlic wtgiaeiu/Mi, t)ie 
\ei-zoi, however as the oux ix'^Tti, who lose for this reason what 
they already have, to whom tlio appearance of the liglit tends to 
bring destruction. Before considering however, this idea, which 
is further developed in the following verses, we must attend to 
the expression, /iuerii^ia r^; jiaeiXiimf rui tiigaiut {rnv 6k0). It 
marks the general object of the ira^a^skni, and in those very 
parables which follow throughout this chapter constant reference 
is prominently made to the ^amXi'm. The word /iuiriiiiBi then, 
from /iuiu to shut up, to conceal, is in the New Testament used 
to denote the Divine counsels, decrees, doctrines, which, as such, 
could never have become known to men as such, to men if left 
to themselves. (So the Heb. y^ in the Old Testament.) No- 
where, however, are these decrees, &c. represented as absolutely 
eternally hid, and incapable of being known; but God, who at 
the prompting of his own love, reveals himself and all that is in 
him, is constantly by his afraKa>,i,^i( revealing his /luariiim; yet 
not in such a way that they cease to bo fj.uarii^ut, they retain for 
ever their divine character, which exalted them above all the 
powers of discovery belonging to man himself, only instead of 
hidden, they have become unveiled fi-usrigia. (1 Cor. ii. 7. 
Rom. xvi. 25.) According to this view, the /iintrjieia r^t /SamXi/ac 
tu» Bu^avm, denote the whole system of Divine counsels, ordinances, 
and doctrines, which have been revealed through Christ, and 
through the new economy which ho founded. These stand in 
contrast, as it were, with the /ivm-^gm rtZ tifi,ou, which, after the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament economy, bad to make way for 
anewsystemof ^uar^fia. This whole collection of mysteries, how- 
ever, was made known only to some {ii/in iiAnTai yvSiiai,) from 
others it was hid, (according to Mark ro?; i=ai, as opposed to the 
apostles nii Jtfw.) As to the mode of expression used by Paul in 
regafti to this matter, eomp. 1 Cor. v. 12, 13; Col. iv. 6; 1 Thes. 
iv. 12. In the use of the word iiiarai, it is impossible not to Bee 
a, reference to the decree of God. It implies first, the positive 
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exercise of divine grace, its communicating or imparting tlie 
bleasing, and then negatively it implies the inability of man's 
will to attain of itself the thing bestowed. He uses the expres- 
sion in the same sense as at Matthew xix. 11; xx. 23, and 
especially at John iii. 27; vi. 65; xix. 1 1, with the addition of 
itutu, ix rou iu^atou. But this idea, that the passage asserts the 
giving and the withholding a knowledge of the secrets of the 
divine kingdom, forms precisely the great difficulty that meets 
ua in this and the following verses, (ver. 13 — 15,) where at 
greater length it is explained, and founded on Old Testament 
prophecy. 

According to the narrative of Matthew xiii. 13, the idea cer- 
tainly seems put in such a form as to intimate that Christ's 
speaking in parables was simply a consequence resulting from the 
blindness and insensibility of a portion of his hearers. For the 
expression employed is i> va^^aXaTi XakH hi Qy-Watrtt au d^i^eusi 
*. r, X., while Mark and Luke in the corresponding passage give 
(MX )3xi<nrric yuq ffxiruei, words whicL obviously mcjin that their 
failing to understand him was the object designed by our Lord iu 
using the language of parables. But that in Matthew's account 
of our Lord's discourse he meant to convey no moaning different 
from that of the other evangelists, is shown firet by the quota- 
tion from the Old Testament, which of itself expresses as strongly 
the same idea, and in the next place, if we take the on in verse 
13, to denote the cause which led to his speaking in parables, it 
implies something self-contradictory, " For this reason do I 
apeak to them in parables, becauae they do not understand," is a 
mode of thought which could in no respect be explained or jus- 
tified.' For if they wholly failed to comprehend him, one does 
not see why the Lord did not speak at once in simple unligura- 
tive terms — that would at least have given a chance of his being 
naderstood somewhat better than epeaking before men of dull 
apprehension in language obscure and veiled. And according to 
this view the possibility of his being understood, must, to a certaio 
extent, be assumed, as otherwise it would have been more to the 
-purpose for him to have refrained from speaking altogether. 
On the other hand, the idea is a very simple fene: — " I speak in 

' The words could only l>e so interpreted if the parablea were to b« 
considered as means for facil'iaTinff thp understanding of the subject re~ 
ferred to. But agwnst this view the puaug« ixiiHu; it ul 6it»TCti, (v. 1 1 J 
is so decisive that the point admits ef no iiuther discussion. 
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paraltles in order that t.liey iiiiiy not uiiderstanij," and this view 
has been attempted to be got rid of simply on acrount of the 
dogmatic diffit'iiltiea it involves — difficultioB which do not con- 
cern the interpreter of ycripture. According to tlie connesioQ 
therefore, the words in Matt. xiii. 13, should be translated 
only in this way, " I epenk to tliem in parubles, for seeing, 
they ace not," so that the result is represented aa an offoct 
contemplated and designed. Tiiia is plaiidy shown also im- 
mediately afterwards at vcr. 15, by tlie expression n-ijinn tSuiu, 
in the prophecy of Isaiah (conip. Mark iv, 12,) Attempts have 
been made it is true to put such a meaning on the ^^on here, 
and tliP 'ta in Luke and Mark aa to take away from both par- 
ticles the idea of design. And it is not to be denied that livmn 
(aa was already remarked in regard to ha on Matt, i, 22,) some- 
times in the New Testament, wants the sense of intention, or 
design. Especially convincino; in support of this view of ,»^<ren, 
is the passage 2 I'im. ii. 25, /^imn AjS auroTi i '^ei; /urdwuat, which 
it is utterly impossible to translate, " m order that God might 
not grant them repentance," l»ut rather " whether God (« *ert,) 
will not bestow on them repentance," According to this the 
passage before us, (ver. 15,) might be rendered; — whether they 
might not see, whether they might not hear, The reference' 
howevet to the prophecy (Is. vi. 9, 10,) which is also introdliceJ 
in the same ?ense at John xii. 39 sqq,; Acts xxviii. 26 »qq., 
admits no interpretation of the passage except the teleological. 
Matthew and also Ixjke in the Acts of the Apostles, follow with 
some unimportant variations the reading of the LXX., while John 
on the contrary has given a translation of his own which exprea- 
ses however the idea of the passage with the closest accuracy. 
He writes duk riUvavn •Tiarti/m, and ha M liuai, so that the Utmost- 
violence must be done in interpreting the passage before thft' 
words will bear any other sense than this, that the design wa»- 
they shooid not understand. The connexion of the words alsa. 
as given in the Old Testament clearly shows the same meaniitf^- 
(Compare Gesenius in his Commentary on the passage Is. vi. 9, 
10.) It is represented as the penalty, as the curse of sin, that- 
it prevents man's understanding the revelation of that which' 
comes from God. (Tlie i3>.iTm and axaiiut, as contrasted with 
the «u nvirai, oCx l&tii, denote tlio opportunity which had been 
given of understanding the. Divine, tnaemuch aa it had been' 
ppened up in their immediate pi'esence,-%ile they did not pos- 
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sesa Uie BUBceptiLility necessiLry for embracing it. Tliis want of 
susceptibility — the inability to believe — is denoted by iiray^MSn,^ 
TOlpn' " ^ liecome fat" in the Bcnse of " to become unfeeling 
or insensible." It stands as parallel to the -|^-irr. aJid vim, 
which in the Greek are rendoreid ffagius uxtiut, Ka/j,tiutn. Kannutn 
is a barbarous form, for xaTa/iiinyi=x7.ci'm nii hflaX/Mf/i. The 
verb ((Ti irrji 9 1 iir,=2^u;J, to abandon a path which had been al- 
ready entered cm, is here as frequently elsewliere used to denote 
the inward tuniin][f of the soul from darkness to light. In the 
last clause j(«; iasutt,ti aimiit, a various reading, Idn/i^i, fa 
found, which certainly Iiiis been transferred from the LXX. in 
order to lesson the hardness of the passage by giving to the 
Words the sense of " but I will heal thoni." Thi,^ interpretation 
however docs not agree with the connexion of the Hebrew, in 
which Nt*11 afiTl' holds a position entirely parallel. In Mark 
accordingly, the whole force of the idea is preserved, only the 
Sgure implied in iaeijiai, is cxjtlained by the words ita ftii if tin &ir- 
nli n» a/^Mgrp/iaTa, a rendering which is also given in tlie Chaldee 
version.) According to the connexion then as found in the pro- 
phet, the passage laa. vi. 9, 10, refers primarily to the coteuipor»- 
ries of Isaiah. Matthew sees in it a reference to the cotempora- 
ries of Jesus, not judging capriciously, but taking a profound view 
of its real import. For that which was exiiibited in the days of 
Isaiah did not diS'er from what occurred in the times of Jesua — 
making allowance for circumstances — it was essentially the 
same. The Divine, as set forth in the discourse of Isaiah, waa 
met by the insensibility of the people whom he summoned to 
spiritual effort, and the curse of llieir sin lay in this, that they 
did not even see the Divine as it existed in bim. In the time 
of Jesus the same nation wa^ dealt with in the same way, with 
only this difference, that in Jesus there was exhibited to the 
people the purest manifestation of the Divine, a faint reflec- 
tion of which was all that could be beheld in Isaiah. Ina&muoh 
then, as even this glory of the Divine light remained unpor- 
oeived by them, the curso of sin in. all its magnitude was exhibit 
ed to view, and the prophet's word^ consequently met in this with 
their entire fulfilment. And as in this instance, ao is it gen»- 
rally tvith the New Testament writers — the phenomena of lifit' I 
in the Old Testamcut arc uewcd in the original root whene*! 
they sprang, and are seen to have corresponding analogies more 
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fully developed amidst the occurrences of il later period. (As to 
the bearing wliich the train of thought in this passage haa on 
the doctrine of predestination, see further what is said in Horn. 

Ver. 16, 17. In contrast to the curse therefore which strikes 
these hardened hearts, there follows here that blessing which 
falls to the share of the disciples as men of receptive minds. 
The ipiJaX^o/, [Jra, are mentioned as the organs of reception in 
general, something corresponding to whieh helongs to the inner 
man. At Luke x, 23, these words OLcur in a quite ditferent 
connexion, which will afterwards engage our attention. He 
adds that Jesus addressed these words to the disciples when by 
themselves (xa/ i&!at=7iara/iitaf, Mark iv. 10, 34,) a fact which 
might liave been inferred even from their contents. The com- 
parison of his disciples to the wjep^roi, and the iixam, of the Old 
Testament, (Luke instead of the Hxaiai, has the word 0afi\iii, 
an expression however which must in this case be held as apply- 
ing to righteous kings,) would hftve been unintelligible to the 
multitude. Besides, the idea expreased in ver. 17, is simply an 
exposition of the frequently occurring trXiAt 'iiuwe, wXtAi 2«Xci/iw>«; 
&ii, (Matt. xii. 41, 42.) All the longing desires of the pious 
throughout the Old Testament centred in the person of the Mes- 
siah. To l>eliold him was the loftiest object of Old Testament 
hope. This benefit was granted to the disciples, and their whole 
blessedness, all their glorj', consisted in this that they were illu- 
mined by the radiance of tlie Sun of righteousness. The special 
grace thus vouchsafed is brought to their remembrance by 
Christ, not in order to exalt tliem above the Old Testament 
saints, but to lay them low before the Lord, 

Ver. 24 — 30. From this same comparison of seed-sowing, a 
second similitude arises, which however contemplates a different 
aspect of tlie kingdom of God. Of this parabolic statement also 
an authentic explanation is given by the Lord, ver, 36 — tl, 
which we shall take up at the same time. (The iu/MiaiiiTi ii 0aai- 
Mn rut oufttiS* ifSjiHTEfi, is an abbreviated form of expression — one 
point of the similitude is brought prominently forward, and on 
it the comparison is concentrated. Here it is the man who scat- 
ters the seed, and so at ver, S3, it is the ^u/*ii, at ver. 44, the 
Snwufis, at ver. 47, the eay^m, at ver. 46, the &rSiinns J/iTojoc 
The word TafaT-ifl(Mu,=Qqjg, is here selected with reference to the 
enigmatical character of parabolical language — he laid the para- 
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bie before t)ieni, for tlie puqjose of opeuing it up. In the emi^th 
it ru aygfr, wG iiiiist bewflfe of Supposing that there ia any con- 
founding of lii and in, he sowed upon hie field as the place of his 
labour. The night-time is descriLcd as it ru nahiom mu; ai^^u- 
««, as at Job xsxiii. 15. Ver. 25. ^.(iwa. in the Talmud, 
w^^f. Coinp. Buxtorf. Lex. Talm. fol. 681), Suid. ij n rp e/ry; 
oifo, i. e. lolium [Virg. Ed. v. 37, in/elix loHum,] cockle, darnel. 
The weed showed itself first at the springing time [/3Xa«-i«/t,] 
and latterly when the fruit was forming, [xa^ht muh,] and it 
could not therefore have been stidcd by the grain. Vcr. 28. 
ivi'Aiirrtt oDXXi;(u;ii(. This is represented as spoken according to 
the analogy of the Uebrew, ^'-n. i'* the iixm of the iixeiievirtit, 
but neither here nor in any other passage where 'I'rn '^ ^^ed 
are we to regard it as an empty pleonasm. Ver, 30, aip»rn(,= 
i Sifi^ut, occurs only here ; bie/ni, is i^lso a d7ix| Xi7^itBt,=ppT<)t4- 
Exodus xii. 22. An Old Testaraent comparison lies at the foun- 
dation of this whole parable of the burning up of the tares. 
Comp. 2 Sam. ixiii. 7, where the same reference had already 
been made to the final judgment. The iieiiKii corresponds to 
the Hebrew, is^j.^, "granary, storehouse.") 

Ver. 36 — 43. The explanation of the parable was in this in- 
stance also communicated to the disciples when alone, after the 
people had been dismissed (ver. 36). In brief sentences our 
Lord expounds the several portions of the comparison, the last 
point however, the final separation of the good from the bad, on 
which the whole turns, being more shortly given. But for this 
express eiposiiion by Christ another interpretation would un- 
questionably at first sight have suggested itself. Jesus explains 
the field as being the xo«ju>c, the good seed as the ukl r^i jSnffc 
Xtiai, the 0?l'ina as the vial nu wtimgtv, and consequently the whole 
human race, good and bad together, arc viewed as the com that 
is growing up in the xieim, a word which here seems like orfei* 
termrvm, to denote the universal carlli. The generality of this 
reference does not appear at first sight to agree with the con- 
nexion, for the subject of discourse is not the whole world (ver. 
24), but rather the ffamXiia rwt oii^tui. lliat In the geaeml 
world evil intermingles itself with good, ia obvious at a glance, 
but it is strange tliut in the kingdom of God itself, onward to its 
close, the same intermixture should he seen, for the express de- 
sign of that kingdom is to represent the good. Beyond all 
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doubt, however, this similitude must be inidentood of th« 
kiogdom of God, which is here termed the world, inasmuoh u 
viewed idesllj, it ia destined to pervade the whole iUt/t*(, or 
conversely, the xia/itx viewed ideally is seen as dcfitinod Of 
God to become his kin^om. The deraDgement of this 
original purpose by the inllueDce of the kingdom of dark- 
ness, the Saviour will here explain, &nd be undertakes to 
define the relative connexioQ of good and evil in the church 
of God on earth, as well under tlie Old as the liew Tes- 
tament, down to the linal judgment. The uih; nu iti^iinu, con- 
sequently nppoars here again in his ideal dignity (comp. Dan. 
vii. 13,) as the adversaiy of the diaffi>>^i, while from the begin- 
ning onward he has been working out the victory of good amon^ 
the liunian race. This moreover ia another passage belonging to 
the number of those in which Christ refers in his teaching lite- 
rally and directly to the devil, Tlie disciples had requested here 
an authoritative exposition of a similitude that was dark to 
them. In no point of view was this an oecnsion for conceding 
to popular prejudice (even if tho idea of such accommodation 
were not essentially inconsistent with the holy character of 
Jesus,) and still less for having recoui^e to the use of proverbs or 
any thing else of the kind. While, however, according to this 
view, the purable as a whole is clear, yet on particular points, we 
are met by important difficulties. Thus the way in which th« 
u'ii( T^( Saai'Kiia.i, and roD -xanri^aZ. arc set in contrast, seems to point 
to an absolute severance of individuals, which might ai;ain seetn 
to favour the doctrine of predestination. But the prohibition 
forbidding the rooting out of evil (ver. 28,) at once sufficiently 
shows that neither are tho um tin 0ai"'~ii<ti conceived of as en- 
tirely dissevered from tlie evil, nor the iimi reC a-oti|jo3 as wholly 
dissociated from the gootl. Tlie one class appear only as in a 
certain respect the concentration of good, (not however as though 
■ny gratia irresistibilis presprved them from falling back,) tho 
«ther as the concentration of evil, {not however as though any 
deeretnm reprobationia forced them into wickedness, and held 
them back from the possibility of repentance,) drawn by birth, 
circumstances, education, now more towards tho one element, 
now more towards the other. For though all men are involved m 
»in, yet are they not all In an equal degree under its power; sin- 
cerity, uprightness, and suacpptibility for everything good being 
Iw'yond all niintako manifest in some, while others display malice, 
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ofiatmncy, hardness of heart. It is strange liowevLT that this pro- 
hibition to separate these elements before their becoming ripe 
should be the thing omitted m tho Lord's explanation, whether it 
bo tliat Matthew has abridged Lis exposition, or whether it 
be that the Saviour wished merely to set prominently forth 
the great final separation, thus sufficiently indicating that 
until that separation take effect, no arbitrary, and therefors 
merely pernicious attempt to dissever them ought to be made.' 
It is indeed self-evident that this does not prohibit the seve- 
rance of what ia sinful from that which is good ; it is only meant 
that no individual persoa should be shut out from intercourse with 
the good as incorngible, there is always the possibility that the 
beneficent influence of good may awaken up in him the slumber- 
ing elements of improvement. At the same time however, it 
admits of no doubt, that according to the meaning of this para- 
ble all violent interference with the course of life led by the sin- 
ful members of the church (not merely death, but also finaJ 
excommunication,) as well us every arbitrary effort to ■■ealiJie ab- 
solute purity of communion on earth, (Donatism) is forbidden, 
because the former leads to harshness and injustice, tlie latter 
inevitably to pride and blindness. For as within man, even the 
best, there exists a mixture similar to that which prevails with- 
out him, the effect can only be moat pernicious, if, overlooking 
the sin that is in his soul, he holds himself forth to others as a 
pure member. The i,-icw here inculcated leads simply to humility, 
mildness, and to constant watchfulness at the same time, fur the 
improvement of one's self and others. For there is no intention 
to prohibit admonition, or appropriate church discipline, or any 
otlier methods of dealing with the lives of sinful members of the 
church, if only notfwdUe in their nature. What man however 
is unable to separate, that the all-knowing God dissevers tlnnlly 
in iho fijmX%im Tw alinf nunv. The moaning of this expression 
cannot here be very accurately detomiined, generally and com- 

' The view of this pumWo retently jnit forth by Stoiger. (Et. K. Z. 
Feb. 1833, p. 113, sqij.) to the cll'cct that it in simply prophetin>-hi»to- 
rii^nl, i. c. that it contnina no tulmonitioos inteniled to guide the conduct 
of believen, but merely instructs Its ia the truth thnt th« irhurch shall 
never on etirth be pure, ii obvioiulj untcnubls, for in that esse the ao- 
eoont of the sorTaut'e leal in wishing to root out Iha weedn, iind the 
Lord's prohibition, would b« mere decnmlioiu iucidentidly introduced to 
adorn tho similitude' — n aitppiiallion which clearly is most arbitmry, 
■od deatructivL- to the cliantcler of tho parahla. 
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prehensively it denotes simply tlie conciusion of this temporal 
course of the world which contains the mixture of good and evil. 
That this severance is advancing of itself step by step, that it 
has been going on throughout the course of the world's history, 
that it was decisively manifested in the founding of a visible 
kingdom of God, and will he finally consummated in the univer- 
sal judgment — are truths not touched on in the passage liere be- 
fore us. There is merely presented to us tlie great principle 
of biblical theodicy, that one day the holy and the unholy shall 
be mutually and wholly separated, but up to that period they 
shall remain ripening together, each aecording to its own nature. 
(Comp. in regard to intT'o.n& r. a. what is said at Matth. lii. 31, 
and zsiv. 1). In the account of the xgitu, as here given, the 
^anXw'o r. ©. is contemplated as the only thing that exists, that is 
in being, out of which it is merely required that foreign admixtures 
be expelled, in order to manifest its real nature. (The sending 
of the nj-yiXw, and the whole manner in which the punishment is 
represented will he found explained more fully at Matth. xxiv. 31; 
XXV. 30, 31. The oxatSaXa, be it also observed, and the mniims 
ri> awfiia*, are not to he taken as synonymous — the former is the 
more forcible expression, Kdfbini mgoi^^g diunev. As to xXaui/iit 
nai ffguy/iii iiivrut, see on Matth. v\i. 12). After the expulsion of 
evil as the element of darkness, good reveals itself in its pure 
nature as light. (Ton ii iixaiDi iKK&ii--\'ii\iin, as children of light — 
children of God the srartij rai fursui- [James i. 17]. The words 
are chosen with reference to Dan. xii. 3. Comp. Wisdom iii. 7, 
4; Ezra vii. 65), 

The third parable of the mustard seed is at once seen to be 
far less fully carried out than the two which precede it. It ap- 
proaches the character of a mere comparison, for it is simply the 
nature of the mustard seed itself, and of the plant growing out 
of it, which is employed to illustrate the &aai\i!a r. &. In Luke 
this parable, and the following one of the leaven, also occur, but 
in another connexion, which wo shall afterwards consider more 
at length. (In the parable the /iyxfinoa*, and the /i»;^(n, with- the 
genitive following them, have certainly the force of the superla- 
tive, only too much stress in this respect must not be laid on 
tbem. The selectioni of this particular plant is perliaps to be 
explained from its qualities as a seasoning; which in the para- 
ble that immediately follows, fonus nli^o the tetiiiim compara- 
tiunis. Adxa'o', = p-y-^i vet/etables, cabbityc lilce plants gene- 
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rally. The rtrtna rou oijixjiiu, appear here in a connexion wholly 
dtfTerent from that at Matt. xiii. 4, aa representing all thoae who 
seek protection and refuge in the kingdom of God, according to 
Ezek. xvii. 23, which passage seems to lie at the foundation of 
this whole comparison. Inaamucli as in the separate forms which 
exist throughout creation various characters aeera to find esprea- 
aion, they admit also in the paraholic language of Scripture of 
being understood in a variety of senses.) The idea which this 
parable is obviously dewgnod to set forth, is simply this — that 
in the manifestation of what is Divine, the beginning and the 
end of its development stand related to each other in an inverse 
ratio. Springing from invisible beginnings, it spreads itself 
abroad over an all-embracing field of operations. As however the 
kingdom of God may be conceiveil of at one time in its totality, 
at another in its speciality, i. e., as manifested in a greater or 
smaller sphere, in nations, or in private individuals, so also may 
the parables which set forth particular aspects of the kingdom 
of God, be viewed. The rich thoughts deposited in them posses* 
the same truth for the whole body as for the private members, 
because truth is universally alike and consistent with itself. 

Ver. 33. The/ovrlh parable of the leaven is very nearly al- 
lied to the foregoing, illu.atrating like it tlie all-per>'adiDg power 
of that which is from God, and tho efficiency of which does not 
depend on the extent of the mass on which it may have to act. 
Tlie two parables differ simply in this, that, in the former, that 
of the mustard seed, the divine kingdom is exhibited as mani- 
festing its powers onlxoardly, in that of the leaven as unseen, us 
working in secret. The leaven shows it at the same time acting 
on another element which it strives to transmute, and draw into 
the nature of its own being, whereas in the parable of the mus- 
tard seed, the only point brought into view is the inherent de- 
velopment of that which is divine %newod by itself, (zu/iq is 
used, Matt. xvi. 6; 1 Cor, v. 7; Gal. v. 9, in a bad sense, with 
reference to the passover feast, Ex. xiii. 3. Its pervasive, sea- 
soning power, forms here the ^iLigle point of comparison with 
tluit which is divine; wisdom, the itemal mother of life, hanng 
sunk down into human nature in order to hallow it. The word 
iyji.fWnn, indicates its secret, in visibly -acting inSuenee. *AXiu- 
fot, stands for the substance of the ^ii^/ut, the meat, of which 
the dough was to be formed, TIic measure, mtm, according to 
Joeephus [Auti<|. ix. 2,] contains liiiitn %a.i iifusi, 'inxXiidi. Tlio 
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mention of ilie jiartioular mtMaure individualizes the comparHon 
as the nature of a parable requires. It wore wrong cxprcsdj 
to apply the particular numb(;r to spiritual sitbjecfc, yet are we 
not perhaps altogether to tieiiy aome reference here to spirit, 
soul, and body, as tlie three powers of human nature which aiw 
to be sanctified by that whioh is divine). 

Ver. 44—50, The last three parables, which iiowever are 
given more in tlie shape of Lints than of full detail, exhibit tho 
kingdom of God in a wny peculiar to themselves. They bring 
out the relative positions in which men stand to it, while the 
preceding parables had adverted partly to the nature of that 
kingdom in itself, and partly to the relation in which it stands 
to men. This peculiarity naakes it not improbable that, a« 
Matt. ver. 36, bad already indicated, these lalicr parables were 
spoken confidentially to the inner circle of bis disciples, with 
whose position, relatively t« the kingdom of (jJod, they singnlar- 
ly harmonize, as indeed with that of all who are connected wilb 
it like them as preachers of the gospel. Tlie first two parables 
respecting tlie treasure in the field, and the pearlg, come into 
contact in the same wny as those of the leaven and the mustard 
seed. They represeui the absolute value of divine things as 
compared with the relative value of every prized earthly trea- 
sure, and enjoin the sacrifice of the latter for the sake of the 
former. The abandonment, for the sake of the Divine, of a 
man's whole possessions, whether external (propertj-, goods, pos- 
sessions,) or internal, (opinions, usages, tendencies by which Itfe 
had been swayed,) the apostles had begun to put in practice, 
and the Saviour here intimates, that step by step they would be 
required to carry it out. But while the two parables are thus 
allied, a difl'erence is yet obvious betwetn them. In both the 
precious object (the !))i«ai/jos, or the /iafyaf/rn, appears it is true 
AS concealed, but human effort in searching for the concealed 
troaauro is difierently represented in them. In that of the 
pearU a noble active nature is exhibited, which, under the pres- 
sure of inward impulse, seeks after (^irir,) the true, and strives 
for the exalted till it gets sight of the ospence of everything thai 
deserves a wish in the divine, as revealed in Christ its centre, 
and by complete self-renunciation becomes possessed of it. In 
the similitude of the treasure in the field, on the other hand, it 
is a more recejritve tuni of mind in reft icin'e to the divine which 
is presi-nted li, our uofice. It comes uiiBbu^^Iit, unloukL-d for, yei 
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has the soul the will and the power, at any price, to acquire pos- 
eesflion of it, only the active cxurtion (the ^tjnA,) is wanting. 
The history of a Peter and a Nathaniel exemplify these forms 
in which the principle of life developcs itself among men (comp. 
John I). In the parahle of the treasure hid in the tield, not on- 
ly is hold, joyful, self- sacrificing zeal {Ari rS( x«»S; durou iKra^if,) 
commended, but praise seems also given to prudential niaoagement 
in divine things, inasmuch as the man who finds the treasure 
hides it again, and then buys the field from the owner without 
saying anything of tho treasure contained it. The singularity 
of this will be considered and explained when we come to 
the difficult passage, Luke xvi., respecting the unjust stew- 
ard. Another thing peculiar to the parable of tJie i>ear1s is 
the contrast between unity and plurality. It csprossca in a 
peculiar way the absolute importance of the one thing, and the 
merely relative value of everything else. Naturally this one 
thing can he no mere doctrine, no dogma, but something essen- 
tial; it must be the diviuo in the human, as exhibited in the 
person of Clirist. That man should in his own experience find 
God in himself, and himself in God — this is the one pearl for 
whose acquisition he roust, iu a peculiar sense, be wiUing to part 
with all things that he may win all things. The oneness of the 
pearl, however, does not conti-adict the idea that there are a 
niuUitudc who seek it, for ju!<t because it is in itself the divine, 
tlierefore may each man seek and find it, It exists eveiywhere, 
inasmuch as the divine germ lies slumbering in all hearts, and 
requires only to be awakened bv quickening, and life from on 
high. 

The last similitude of the fishing-net is again closely allied to 
the second of the tares in the field. In both there is represent- 
ed the intermingling of good and bad in the ffaaiXua r. &. which 
are to be separated only at the end of the day. For, what in 
the parable of the tares is denoted by the har\'est, is here sha- 
doM'cd forth by the completing of the draught of fislies. In 
verses 49, 60, the paratiolic discourse indeed is explained in such 
a way as to correspond word for word with verses 41, 42, and 
our observations on tho former passage therefort! apply ctiually 
to this. The difTerence between the two similitudes might per- 
haps bo most pro])orly stated thus. In that of the tares the 3a- 
«i>jia r. ©. is set forth in its ideal form as identical with the 
whole noetiot, while in this of the fishing-net on the othor hand 
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the kingdom of God is taken according to its real appearance, 
as & smaller wholo defined and marked off within the xSa/mf but 
including within itself the tendency to diffuse itself over all. 
This is pointed out by the circumstiincc that it is from the ^d- 
Xaaea, which represents the whole, that fishes are taken into the 
net of God's kingdom. Thus explained, the passage is another 
evidence to prove that the Saviour himself acknowledged no 
pure communion in hi3 visible church on earth. It appertains 
to the wondrous leadings of God's grace that everywhere in the 
course of this transitory world, evil intermingles itself alongside 
of good. As in the ark a Ham appears along with Shem and Ja- 
phet, — as in the company of the twelve, a Judas, — so has the 
spiritual Israel, the spiritual Jerusalem, a Babel in its bosom. 
By this arrangement the opportunity of repentance is every- 
where put within reach of the evil, and the child of light, amidst 
his struggles with the enemy, is carried on towards perfection. 
Not till the Kglirii (nxani, will an entirely pure fellowship of saints 
be exhibited. The parable gives us further an important hint 
8,3 to the SyytXai, to whom the work of making a separation is 
entrusted. For it is obvious that they are the same persons who 
first cast out the net, then draw it to shore, and afterwards se- 
parate the fishes. If we compare then Matt. iv. 19, where the 
Lord promises to the apostles that he will make them a?jir; 
Arifiivm, it appears that by the ay/i^.oi, we arc to understand no 
spiritual beings from the heavenly world, but men whom God 
has furnished as his messengers and sen-ants, by infusing into 
them heavenly powers for trying and proving the spirits of 
others. Thus had the ipib already been styled at Mai. ii. 
7i frtmSTrtrr "ilM^. Although therefore the apostles in one 
sense are thenisclvea fishes (f'/^^Sf,) caught in the net of God's 
kingdom, yet are they in their i-enowal and regeneration so trans- 
formed, that they take part in the spiritual work of Him who 
first took them by the might of his love, an intimation whicli is 
not without importance for the understanding of other paAsageSr d 
such as Matt. xxiv. 31; x\v. 31, compared with Jude ver. 11; 
1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; xi. 31. 

Ver. 61, 62. Matthew concludes lliia collection of parablea 
with the question of Jesus to the disciples, auyr.zari raura ritrn; 
If we compare Mark iv, 13, we find a word of reproach uttered 
by Josus njjainst the little power of understanding possessed by 
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the disciples, anJ this question may therefore be timiBlatod — 
have ye now lla-n at last com preli ended all tList Not as though 
they aliould have gained an umlcratanding of it without expla- 
nation, but along with it and through meaua of it. For Mark 
observes, iv. 34, xar l&iat roj's tutSrtTa.Tt aurui iai>.ui isavTO.. (The 
verb mtAui/i, pointa plainly to what was «. nigmatical [n^Tn] '" 
the parabolic diBCOursea of Clirist.) On receiving the affiimative 
reply of the disciples, the Saviour gives under another similitude 
a view of tbo pocuiiar nature and ministry of a ygafi/ianii in 
that more exalted sense in which tlie diaractcr ought to belong 
to tlie apostles. The iii, roCre refers back to the preceding >di 
Kif« of tbe apostles, the force of it being — " on this account can 
ye now fulfil your ealling for," Sic. SiC, — obviously however the 
reading rjj j3aai>~tla must here be preferred to the other « ffati- 
\ilif, or in ^aeiXsiat, which can have arisen only from a misunder- 
standing of the passage. For it is not simply the members of 
God's kingdom who are here spoken of, but those who act as 
teachers in behalf of the members. Tlie expression yja/i/mnit 
Tfl /SamXi/a (Mitf»|nu3i/i is therefore to be explained as moaning a 
scribe who has been instructed, and who, hy means of instruction, 
has become capahle of labouring for the klugdom of God, who 
therefore himself, in tbe first instance, belongs to it, and who, 
moreover, hath penetrated into its deep things that he may be 
able to lead others the further. Obviously our Lord intends to 
contrast his apostles with the Jewish Qi^rp, ihe yian/tanii rjf 
Pain>j!t rS; y?; ;i(x3i;riwi)imi. Thes.e latter learij earthly wisdom 
after a human methotl for earthly ends; tbe apostles, and by 
coDsoquence, all who resemble them, draw instruction from the 
eternal Word (John I. I,) the fouutain of all wisdom and truth, 
for heavenly objects. Tbo relation in which these spiritual 
yguiifutrtTi stand to the church is compared by the Lord to the 
relation in which the father of a family stands to the members 
of Iho household. lie has wisely provided his stores, and out of 
them divides to every iixlividual according to his wants. (The 
Sqaouf^; is here equivalent to the Ta/j.iHit, in which the now and 
old supplies lie trea.sured up. The ixi3aXXi», is equivalent to 
j^Y[[»l71, pronicro.) It is probable that something more definite 
than the mere idea of diversity is denoted by the nuid x«u TotXcua. 
The most natural course is to refer it to (he great distinction 
between the law and the goi^pel. in the due apportioning of 
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which lies ftiTidamentallT the wh'^Ie empioTmeac of one instruct- 
ed for the kingdom of hearen. inaanodli as the inner life of the 
iool is oscillating for ever betwixt these o^osite points, as will 
be farther explained in Rom. TiL 

Yer. 34. S5. In conelosion, let as now cooader the words with 
which Matthew finallj closes thoee parables that were uttered in 
the hearing of the people — words, however, which are applicable 
to the parabolic mode of speaking generallr. Matthew, with 
iriiom Marie (jr. M,) agrees, ob^nres that in general Jesos 
nerer spoke, x^'» ca^a3i>ji;, — that is, never to the •x^^ ^^^ *^ 
his disciples he expounded these parables. In considering this 
idea, we must in the first place understand the va^mStXi in the 
more general sense of comparison, simQitudo; onlj one does not 
well see, even when it is thus explained, how the position can 
entirelj Ije made good, that Jesus never spake without simili- 
tudes. The shortest mode of explanation is to view the nega- 
tion as merelv a relative one, or if this seems inadmissible, it 
may then be said that the xaiatf i^inawn dx^Un of Mark iv. 33, 
supplies us with a solution, inasmuch as even though the Sa- 
viour in a literal sense did not alwavs speak in similitudes, yet 
was he never understood aright bv that multitude, so little fitted 
for the reception of spiritual truths. With this, the quotation 
that follows well agrees, in which the mysteij that runs through 
the whole ministry of the Messiah is brought forward into view. 
(In regard to the formula mtm; ^^Ji^oi^, see on Matth. i. 22. The 
passage quoted is found at Ps. Ixxviii. 2, in a poem by Asaph. 
According to the account of Jerome [in his commentary on the 
passage,] the name of Isaiah stood in the passage of Mattk as 
given in the old MSS., but without doubt it was interpolated 
because the writer of the Psalms did not seem to the transcriber 
to be a prophet — a name which it was usual to restrict to the 
person primarily so called.) The first half of the verse agrees 
with the Hebrew and the LXX., the second, however, varies from 
both. The words D*D^30 rtTTl POPSIM ^^ translated by the 
LXX., ^^ty^o/JMi nr^^^fifiMra anc a^?tf. Tlie words as given by 
Matthew are so peculiar that they furnish another argument for 
the independence of the Greek text. The phrase ewrt xaro^aXi;; 
id^liAxty in the sense of M ^lyjhi, does not once occur in the Old 
Testament; in the New Testament, on the contrary, it is very 
common, Matth. xxv. 84; Luke xi. 60; John xvii. 24, and often 
berides. At the foundation of it lies that figure which compares 
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erection commences " 
i^oXij, Only in tLia passage, however, do we fi 



the verb igtliyu, which the LXX. also employ at Ps. 3 
translating y3n> "^'^ which is very commonly used by the 
Gnostios to express their emanation-doctrine of the streaming 
forth of being. The expressions "mJQ and fi'lTTI itnp'y the 
idea of a dark, enigmatical mode of speaking, as an outward 
covering, and, along with this, the reality of deep thoughts full 
of profound meaning. TIio mp-^30 H^Tn are the eternal 
myateries of the world and of human history which Christ unfolds 
for those who comprehend his discourses, but which remain hid 
from tile multitude. The poet utt-ers the words of tlie quotatloa 
in connexion with the rest of the Psalm, and Vtlto ^^^ P^Tn 
refer in the first instance to the leadings of God's ancient peo- 
ple. This then is another passage added to those wliich seem 
to countenance the idea that tlie phrase W a-Xtjj*aj7 does not 
imply tlie fullUment of a propliccy. But that Matthew saw in 
it such a fulfilment — (even if he were wrong in taking this 
view,) is clearly sliown from his translating QTp-^jQ by a-ri x«- 
ra^»\r,( row xia/tcu, while from the connexion of the Psalm it refers 
primarily to the times of Moses. The expositor therefore ought 
not in this case to reject the most obvious meaning of the for- 
mula — a meaning which the writer himself plainly intended to 
give it. If we ask however how it is conceivable that the Evan- 
gelist can see in these words the fulfilment of a prophecy, the ex- 
planation may be given in the following way. What the pro- 
phets utter as men inspired by the Spirit of God and through 
hia power, is really spoken by the Logos, the Son, who in all in- 
spired Scripture reveals himself through them. In thus far then 
it is Christ's part alone to say im^n it <raja)3oXaui ri gri/La /uiu, 
for without his power it is irapossilile for any to find out or re- 
veal divine secrets, and what the poetic writer of this Psalm say* 
respecting wisdom and revelation, he utters only through him. 



§ 23. JESUS IN SaZAEETH. 

(Matth. xiii. «a— 58; Mark vi. 1—6; Luke iv. 14—30.) 

The older expositors (Storr also, and Dr Paulus at the present 
day,) assume that in these narratives tho Evi;ngelists refer to 
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diatinct visits paid by Christ to Xazaretli at separate periods. 
According to this view, Matthew refers to a later period when 
Christ'rctumed and taught a second time in his native town, 
while Luke records the earlier visit. As to tliis, the only ques- 
tion is, how to connect Chrisi's presence at Nazareth on the first 
occasion with the imprisonment of John, (for according to the 
parallel passages [Mark i, 14; Matth. iv. 12,] the two evcnta 
seem to hang together,) and next, how to find for the second 
visit a proper place in the historj, inasmuch as Mark puts it in 
a different connexion from Matthew, Schleiermacher, however, 
has conclusively proved {on the writings of Luke, p. 63,) that 
the narratives refer to the same occurrence. For if the narra- 
tivp of Matthew were transferred to the later years of Christ's 
life, it is not easy to suppose that the inhabitants of Nazareth 
could ask v-^i> mirifi ii ffopi'w ; and still less can it be thought tliat 
the events recorded hy Luke are posterior to those related by 
Matthew. In point of internal character both histories are en- 
tirely alike, and the single circumstance that countenances the 
idea of their being distinct, is the chronological succession of 
events.' This very fact, however, is another proof that there is, 
especially in Matthew and Mark, the absence of any prominent 
attempt to trace the course of events according to the period of 
time in which they happened. Matthew, at the commencement 
and conclusion of his narrative, uses general formulae, liii. 53, 
fitrijiit UtT^ii xali>.^iur K. r. ?_ ; XIV. 1, « ranV^ rju xmjjS. Mark vi. 6, 
breaks offso indefinitely that even ifhe bad in general followed the 
thread of chronology, he here obviously let it fall from his hand 
with tliC words xai tn^i^^i ruf KiLtiai %ixXifi iiddexm. The Words 
used to denote the transition of the narrative to a new subject — 
fur^sit i«fti. it !xih(f) lY xaii^ are obviously so vague that they 
do not even amount to anytliing so definite as aflerwarde or at 
the Sams time, in however wide a sense these expressions be 
taken — they arc rather, according to the standing-point of the 
Evangelist, to be understD0<l as meaning generally, ' Jesus came 



' Sieffert (p, 89, sqq.) thinks thftt the wrong poMtion assigned to this 
narrative disproTes the apostolic origin of the gospel. But as the whole 
of these occurrences at Nuznreth happened before the calling of Matthew 
(coinp.. Luke iv. 14 sqq.) one does not see how it is precisely as to the 
events of this period that Matthew must have been so accurately infonn- 
ud. Bcaides, it is far from his object to tntce the chronolo^cal eoune 
of events. 
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once upoD a time to his native city." In tlic connezioQ as it 
stands in Matthew, the wliole narrative is plainly introduced, 
not for its owa sake — it serves simply as a key-stone to the col- 
lection of parahloa. The whole empliasis lies on the words -raAtu 
nvTifi ij eofiia. uurq xai ai dum/itie. This eafia of Jesus was unfolded 
in the parables here recorded, and the relation in which those 
around him stood to it, is shown in the following narrative. 
They knew it well, but took offence at his immediate earthly 
connexions, and despised on this account the blessing wlitch 
Jesus was come to bring to them. Luke, on the other hand, re- 
lates the occurrence for its own aake, and unquestionably he is 
in respect of chronology more correct, although the vagueness 
of the formula) {Luke iv. 14, 16,) do not admit of an accurate 
detenu i nation of the time — only that the occurrence belongs to 
the commencement of our Lord's ministry, is more than pro- 
bable.' Ilim, therefore, we shaU follow mainly in our exposi- 
tion, adding at the end the particulars given by Matthew and 
Mark. 

Luke iv. 16, 17, represents most graphically Clirist's entry 
into the synagogue at Nazareth. The words xari ri i/a,Wi durjj, 
(eomp. Acts xvii. 2,) do not refer to an earlier period, for, that 
Jesua previously to the commencement of his public ministry de- 
livered addresses in the synagogues, is improbable even on tbc 
showing of this narrative. The narrator rather refers by anti- 
cipation to his subsequent course of labour. According to the 
practice of the ancient synagogue men who wore deemed trust- 
wortliy, oven though not rabbins, might deliver doctrinal ad- 
dresses to those assembled. They usually stood up during the 
reading of Gotl's Word {i'tarz atayturai, ver, 16,') the senant of 
the synagogue (i«riiftni(, ver. 20,) handed the roll, and the 
teacher, after reading the section, sitting down delivered his dis- 

' Yet De Wette thinks Luke may have placed tlie incident at too 
early a period. 

* In refersnce to tliia custom quotations are given by Lightfix>t on the 
paaangc. lu the first it is said, — Non Icgunt in lege nisi stantes.^ Imo 
non licet legenti, alioul rei inniti. Und? autem tcnetur legens Jrtare ! 
Quia Scriptura dicit: tu autem mecuro sU. The reader in the prophet* 
waa called I^QB?!' '• ^- according to Buxt. Lei. TaJm. p. 1719. dimif- 
letu, he who read Itist and dismissed the people. According to tliia. one 
may suppose that the reading of the passage from thu law wa« already 
completed, and that Jesus, as mapbtir, now concluded the service of 
God. 
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course (ver, 20). After a soctLon from the books of Moses, there 
followed a passage from the prophets. The account given in 
this narrative corresponds closely to the usual practice, the only 
doubtful point being whether the Redeemer read the passago 
from the Prophets set down for that Sabbath or not. To me the 
latter view aeema probable. On the contrary supposition, one 
must assume that first an extract from the law, and next this 
passage from Isaiah, had been read, but in this way the deep im- 
' pression of these prophetic words roust have been greatly weak- 
ened. Besides, the words dK»iTu|as ri/3i/3Xiw lEji x. t. X. point 
not so much to reflection or previous calculation, but to the Holy 
Spirit himself, as guiding to tlie discovery precisely of that pas- 
sage in which the Messiah's appearance was predicted. 

Vor. 1 7. The /3i/3Wo( is to be conceived of as a roll, so that 
avaTriffffiu retains its literal sense of unfolding or unriMinff. Tlie 
person who presented it was nndoubtedly the wn, the unKinj^, 
ver. 20, (comp. Euxt. lex. p. 730.) 

Ver. 18, 19. The passage Is. Ixi. I, is quoted by Luke freely. 
and therefore with some variations, from the LXX. Many changes, 
however, have been adopted from the translation into our t«xt, 
as for instance the additional clause Idmi^ai roi; ai^frirfi^/timus nj» 
xafa/a*_,after the uffiaraAxi /if. ' The clause awo<m??.ai ri^gaut/unuf 
it ipini, on the other hand, is found neither in the Hebrew text 
nor LXX. translation of the paaaage, and consequently must have 
been inserted by the Evangelist quoting from memory. The 
passage, moreover, in its prophetic connexion, belongs to that 
majestic prediction of the ^';yt 1SS}> which fills the second half 
of Isaiah, It contains under the figure of the prophet and the 
enlightened portion of the people, who are now spoken of lite- 
rally, as Israel, and now as an individual person, a prediction of 
the Messiah, in whom, as its individual representative, the holy 
Israel is presented to view. In this light does the Redeepier 
now make himself known while explaining the words of the an- 
cient seer as fulfilled in himself. 

The expression ■xyiZ/ta i-x ijii = il^y niT occurs also in the 
same form at Isaiah xlii. 1. lix. 21. It denotes the exalt- 
ed character of Him who was sent from God, and furnished 
with power from on high. The words Ixi'"* )*'■ refer more defin- 
itely to Iiis being furnished with spiritual power for the royal 
and priestly offices of the Messiali, the separate forth-putting of 
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which powers, tlie following narrative records. Ou thtxtn == •tyt 
is nothing more than the simple or;, and assigns the grouud of 
the spiritual anointing, "for ho anointed me to preach good 
tidingii to the poor." The luayyttjaaoStu -xTuxoii (Qiiay "^1?^^?) 
points out that which was the primary work of the Messiah. 
The Trw;to(, like the nTwjjoi *vfi;iotTi of Matt, v, 3, are tliose who 
have been awakened from natural death to anxiety, within whom 
the felt need of an atonement has been excited. The ivayyiXim 
was hrought to these men through means of the very appearance 
of the Messiah, of faith in him and his help against aiu with all 
ita inward and outward consequences. The &pnii( and the 
it&^r^ii, are specially brought forward as the real results ctfect- 
ed by the Spirit-anointed Redeemer. The saving power of the 
Messiah, which is one and the same, is represented first as break- 
ing the bonds of sin, then as removing the insensibility of tho 
darkened mental eye; so tliat it is merely two aspects of the 
same subject which are brought forward, and these have their 
analogies in the physical world. The expression x-n^l^ai (t^TpS) 
however, implies that the a^siii a nd a-,a^\f^ii were not set forth 
as something merely distant and future, hut as close at hand, so 
that the annunciation and the thing announced go together. 
The beautiful idea of the clanac iiaaeSai rain nvtrtr^i/i/nireui riji 
xagiia', in which is enpreaaeil Ihe tender act of the Saviour lifting 
up all who were bowed and bent down, is omitted by the Evan- 
gelist, in order that he may, in a seemingly pleonastic form, 
once more repeat the idea of the a^ieii. But tlie rfSjaun/ii lai puts 
usat once in mind of the mTtrii/i/i,ivei, (^i<xvu, to break up, to crw-sA 
in pieces. 3|au(iiSa', to be in a state of brokenness, equivalent to 
the Hebrew n'^SIlTI ^^- '""■ ^O ^"^^ '^"^ i'mnnTkai it a<pi<ni, is 
in the same passage parallel to the a^itJon T^Ui. Tlie ideas of 
kealing, deliverance, restoration to our original state, are here in- 
termingled. There is, moreover, something remarkable in the 
relation between (he words rapXoTs Aid^Xt-i/n, dToenTkai n'A^ue/iinivi 
it apieii, and the Hebrew text of the passage Is. Ixi. 1. Both 
there and in the LXX., the last words are wholly wanting; the 
first do not accurately correspond to the Hebrew text. Tlio 
words of the latter run rrtp-npg □'niDtil'?. """^ ^^^7 ^^ render- 
ed rupXnii ata^-^iv. Tho oxpreasion rn p Hpg ''^ been read as 
one word, in the sense of tlie opening of dosed eyes; QV^^p(4 
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captives, was seemingly taken to mean, Tnea with eyes bound vp; 
but this doca not agree with the connexion of the passage in tlie 
prophet, wliicli does not admit any other rendering than " release 
to those that are hound." Tlie words a^r,tril7.ai nSfauff/tliouf «> 
dfi<rti, which are entirely awanting in Is. Ixi. 1, have undoubted- 
ly been taken by Luke from tlie paiallel paeaage, Is. hiii. 6, and 
interwoven here with the former. In this espression he again 
follows the LXX. It thus appears that the writers of the New 
Testament deal verj- freely by those of the Old. With memories 
uncertain and wavering like tliose of other men, confusing pas- 
sages, mistaking words, the heavenly Spirit of truth, who inspired 
and led them, yet ao manages all, that nothing unti'ue, nothing 
that may mislead has resulted, but the truth itself Is rather pre- 
sented in a new aspect, and its real nature the more completely 
revealed.' Finally, the concluding words, xjjjija* Inavri* nughu 
HiKviv, are again taken from la. Ixi. 1. Tlie LXX. have simply 
rendered i^-p^ by xaXisai. The phrase l-is-i-nitlj, like the q^^ 
which follows it, denotes the whole period of New Testament 
life, during which they who receive into their souls the mind of 
Christ the beloved, appear as tbemselvea also through liim well- 
pleasing to God.' Ephes, i. C. 

Ver. 20. It may be a doubtful question whether the Saviour 
read merely those words, or brought forward also the following 
verses. To me the former supposition seems the more probable. 
He wished simply to proclaim a joyful message, and invite the 
inhabitants of Nazareth to embrace it, — the immediately suc- 
ceeding veraes, however, contain a threatening of the day of 
wrath, (nruffffij is found only in this passage, to lay together, to 
roll up. 'Arft/Juj, to look vntk sharp unflinching gaze, a favourite 
word with Luke.) 

Ver. 21, 22. The expression i!f|ara \iytn, is not by any means 
to be held redundant ; it indicates the solemn and weighty mode 
in which he entered on his discourse. In the clause h y^ifii 

• In regard io the quotationi from the Old Testament in the New, 
eompare the striking treatise by Tholuck, in the eupplcraent t« bJs 
Commentary on the epistle to the Hebrews. Hamburg 183G, 

* It ia Btrange tliat Beveral of the Fatliera understood this passage to 
mean tliftt Christ prea'jhed only one year (and some months). Conp. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 1 p. 407. Orig. de print;, vol. i. p. 180.) As to the 

rroneous nature of this view, see more at length in the Comm, on John 
ii. 13, V. i. vi 4. 
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«TXi)fcrrai. Luke gives shortly the contents of ClirUt's address. 
That this passage must be specia-lly understood as an authentic 
cipoaition of the Old Testament prophecy, can admit of no 
doubt. (On TX)jf!u9Sv«/, see besides at Matt, i. 22.) To suppose 
that there ii here any concession or accommodation to popular 
sentiments, would be to wound tlio Gospul to its very founda- 
tions. The preaching; of Jesus in Nazareth was a preaching of 
grace; the unbelie\'ers thomsclvos admitted ibis, but they took 
offence at hia eartlity connexions, and squandered without im- 
provement the inaurh jtup'ou hxrii. Tlie expression iJyiu r^i 
X^firif, refers primarily to the outward charms of the Saviour's 
speech, but that must be considered simply as the visible result 
of the grace which revealed itself in liim, He manifested before 
bis hearers the fulness of his x"^?'^ "■'^'^ aXigSinx. (John i. 14.) 

That it was the well-known family connexions of Jesus against 
wbicli tbo inhabitants of Nazareth took offence, is shown both 
by Matthew and Mark. They recount the names of all his family, 
and wish, as it were, to mislead themselves into the conriction 
tliat he is merely one of them, Like all sensual men, strangers 
to the spiritualities of the unseen world, they look on that which 
is divine, and for the reception of which they want all perceptive 
power, as something absolutely unattainable, and they hold them- 
selves far off from it, should it seek, with its transforming in- 
fluences, to enter tbo circle of tlieir own life. This is especially 
true when its influences are brought to hear through means of 
those whom they sec mo\Tng amidst earthly connexions analo- 
gous to their own. In the phrase i reu rixrni>( iuti, the preva- 
lent popular idea was embodied, and that ioiprcssion was 
wisely permitted, because the idea of the heavenly origin of 
Jesus could be of use only to believers. Mark, however, in the 
parallel paasago, terms Jesus himself o rwrai», ina.smuch as the 
Saviour, amidst his earthly connexions, and before hia coming 
publicly forward as the Messiah, undoubtedly followed the call- 
ing of Joseph,' a circumstance which formed part of bishumilia- 
tioo. Christian antiquity saw, in the facts thus recorded, no- 
thing ofienstve, for the real life of Jesus was in everj- respect 
unseen. Adopting apocryphal additions, Justin tells us raura 
jdj tA nxrewKd ifya ii^ya^m it driiiarrBii an, oSforfa xeU i"7^ i'^ 



' Mark does ooi name Joseph, he only aajs of Jwus thai he wn Mt 
M»f!ii(, wliicb probably in<licat«e tL:it Joseph was ftlroady JuaJ. 
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raliTuv xal r^HJf iixai<iirjni; ffu^^c^a diidnuv xai ivi^q ,3i«t, (Dial, C 
Tryph. Jud. p. 316. Paris 1636.) As respects tbe aii>.fD! here 
named, and the aho^jml who are left namclesa, a question may 
arise as to whether they were full brothers, or step-brotJiere, or 
cousins. Tlie middle opinion, that they were step-broth ere, is 
the least of all supported by proof, having nothing to rest on but 
tbe tradition that Joseph, at a fonner period of life, bod been 
married to a woman named Salome. It may, therefore, be at 
once set aside. Between the two views which remain, it is hard- 
ly possible, owing to the defect of proof, to decide with historic 
certainty. At first sight, however, everything seems to conspire 
in favour of tbe opinion that the brethren and sisters of Jesus 
were really Mary's own children, and great pains have recently 
been taken to establish this view.' J . Their names are given in 
immediate conncsion with tbut of the mother. 2. We bave no 
ground for supposing that Joseph's marriage with Mary was a 
marriage only in appearance, and Matt. i. 25 rather seems to be 
a positive testimony on the otbor side. (Compare, however, the 
Comm. on the passage.) Yet a careful examination tends rather 
to discountenance this, and support the latter opinion, that the 
so-called aitX^oi rou Kuekv were cousins to Jeaus. For first of all, 
it is conclusively proved that none of these four brethren of 
Jesus can bave belonged to the number of the twelve apostles, 
although among them there were two wlio bore tbe similar names 
of James and Judas. For, according to John \'ii. 6, they did not 
believe in Jesus. And at Acts i. 14, they are still markedly 
separated from the apostles, although they appear here as be- 
lievers.' It is expressly stilted, however, respecting Mary, the 

' Compare Stier's Andeut. Part i. 404 aq., and Ctemen in Winer's 
Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Th. Part iii, p. 329 sq. Also Schneckenburger's 
Beitr. p. 214 aq. unnot. in Inc. epiat p. HI. Tiibing. Zcitachr. 1829, 
p. 47 sq., 1830, p. 2 sq. If, however, Joseph had been the father of the 
persons who are termed Christ's brethren, Mid if Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, had beea their mother, same of them would surelj, for once at 
least, hare been styled " the son of Joseph," since it was common for 
the jews to use the name of the father in denominating each other. 
According to our view, the " bretliren of Christ" are sometimes tdso 
styled " son* of Cleophas." 

' Those who maintain the identity of the apostles, James and Judsa, 
with the adiX^D^ rau xup/ou of the same name, appeal especially to the 
fcct that Atpheua, who is mentioaed as the father of Jamea, (Matt. x. 3) 
is the same person with Clopas or Cleophas, the husband of Mary, who 
wu sister to the mother of Jesus (John xis. 25.) According to the 
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wife of Cleoplins, and siater to the mother of Josua, (John x'lx. 
25,) that she had sons, two of whom, James and Josca, arc named 
to U9 by Matthew (xxvii. 56). According to this, then, the two 
mothers who were of the same name themselves, must have liad 
gona whose names were also alike. Certainly it may possibly 
have been ho, yet the number of persons in the New Testament 
bearing similar n.'imes must in that case be immoderately in- 
creased. But how John six. 26, can accord with the opinion 
that Mary had sons of her own, it is impossible to see. Beyond 
all douht 8)10 would have been taken charge of by them, and not 
entrusted to John, who stood witliout the circle of the family 
connexion. When one considers that according to Hebrew usage 
nj) is the common term for cousin; and that two of the so-called 
brethren are demonstrably the Lord's cousins; the preponderance 
of proof unquestionably inclines to the conclusion that Jesus had 
no brethren of his own after the tleab.' If Joseph died young, 
one may suppose that Jesus and Mary dwelt in the house of her 
stater, that Jesus grew up along with her sons, and this circum- 
stance would explain very simply how it happens that Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, and her sister's sons, should sometimes be 
named together. 

Luke iv. 2r). Jesus looked at once through the hearts of the 
men of Nazareth, and saw that tliey could not penetrate into his 
real nature beneath the cloud of humiliating earthly circumstan- 
ces whith enveloped his hidden glory. He held up, therefore, 
before them, as in a glass, the likeness of themselves, giving 
them thus to see thot they were incapable of knowing him, 
For their benefit he quotes from the Old Testament examples to 

mode in which Greek tumes are formed fWim the Hebrew, it wna pos- 
sible tbnl ^s'^n '^"7 )t!iie been changed into 'AX^oA^ by lenving out 
the aapinit«, while by laying ntress upon it, the n.imc would be formed 
into KXinr&i. Il is inconceivable, howeTer, that the same writer would 
hare constructed the name in both these (jreek forma, ns we find them 
in Luke, who now writes KXiwra; (ixiv. 18,) and now 'AXfofte (vi 15.) 
' The opinion that Joseph and Mary had children bom to them, 1 am 
further led to reject, on the ground that, according to the Old Testament 
predictions, it is difficult to conceive of any continuation of the stem of 
barid, the line out of which the Mcasiuh was to come forth. We con- 
ceive of it asafitting thing that in Jesus, the everlasting Ruler, who arone 
from the house of David, the stuck was finished. What we read of 
David's descendants at a future jicriod, (compare Eu»eb. H. E. iii. 20,) 
refers beyond doubt to the children of some colUteniJ line. 
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eliow Uiat so early as the limos of their fathers, the DiviDe found 
no acceptance among those most closely connected with the pro- 
phets, and that, impeded in the development of its influences 
among them, it had to take refuge among the heathen. The 
Saviour's first words, however, intimate clearly that the inhabi- 
tants of Nazareth had desired to see his miracles, and hod re- 
marked that he might perform a miracle on himself, changing 
himself from a poor man into a rith, — from a lowly man into a 
mighty. This carnal appetite for the marvellous, the Saviour 
here, as ol so wh ere, ' repels, tOompare on Matt. xii. 38, 39, 
xvi. 1 sq.) He performs no ruiraclo, in order by its splendour 
to blind, but to heal, and to strengthen the poor, the weak, 
the needy, (nivru; iiiTn, ye assuredly say to ine. The word 
winraie often occurs in Luke, [Acta sviii. 21; x\i. 22; xxviii. 4.] 
Keapccting Taja^o;.^, sec on Matt. xiii. ]. Uere it denotes like 
I jt pj a proverb.) The meaning of ('arsi, ^t^cco-iuoot maurit, is simply 
this, — show your skill on your-self; are you great — do you allege 
that as a Saviour you can give deliverance? then deliver yourself 
from poverty. Thus did the blinded people mock his love when 
on the cross, (Matt, xxvii. 42,) and thus does selfishness ever 
manifest itself in the heart that is alienated from God. Pure 
love, however, set free from selfishness, gives rather than takes, 
(Acts XX. 36,) becomes poor in order to make others rich, 
(2 Cor. viii. 9.) Wetsteiii on the passage, quotes, moreover, fix)m 
the Rabbins proverbs of the same moaning; for example, from 
Tanchuma on Gems. p. 61, inediee sana clandicationem tuam. 
In connexion with the things of this world, the idea is in some 
n-spects true, in the kingdom of grace it is false.) The conclud- 
ing words of the verse show further with what latitude the in- 
troductory remark at Luke iv. 1*, the general formula of transi- 
tion, must be taken. Jesus had, after his temptation, been to 
Capernaum, and there performed miracles, {in is the correct 
reading, and means in be/utlf of, fur the benefit of Capernaum,) 
the report of which had reached Nazareth. This proves that 
oven in Luke the chronology is hard to trace, and that we can- 
not even in his case conclude from the immediate collocation of 
events, that they followed eadi other tlirectly in point of time. 
In ths words ■rBlnmn xal Hi, the pride and arrogance of the 
natural man are most plainly expressed. They demand miracles, 
as though ihey had, from beiug his countrymen, a special right 
to them. Yet do they mock him who claims to be more than 



thoy, disparaging tliomaelvca in tlieir self-contradictory pride. 
Meanwhile tliey cannot subdue the impressioa which his divine 
presence had made on them, for they are astonished. (V. 22.) 

Ver. 24. This verse forms, in the account of Luke, the climax 
of the narrative. Willi Matthew and Mark it rather falla inci- 
dentally into the course of the history which is looked at from a 
point of view entirely dill'erent. Moat ajiprnpriatoly does Luke 
introduce this occurrence at the outset of Christ's ministry, and 
narrate it with such care, for the reception ho met with when 
commencing his official labours in his native town, exhibited to 
view, as in a mirror, the peculiar oxpericiice of his whole subse- 
quent career, Matthew and Mark further add: the prophet is 
of no esteem iV r^ oixia a-vnij nal ir rtiii ouyyti'tBi, By tlicse words 
the picture is cut down within na.rrow limits, but its leading out- 
lines remain the same. As Christ's brethren believed not, 
(John vii, 5,) ao neither did the inhabitants of Nazareth believe, 
and like the latter, so the whole people of the land disbelieved, 
fj; ra liia ijx^i xcU ii Hioi ium eii tra^iXit^af. (John i. 1 1.) The 
kingdom of God passed over to the heathen, and to them even 
Luke liimsclf went as a preacher. As, however, after the resur- 
rection, the brethren of Christ wore amon^ the believers, (Acts 
i. 1+,) so shall Israel, who at the time of the great rcaurrection 
(Rom. si. 25) turn back to the Lord. That which happened, 
however, to Christ personally, he applies to all ptophots, oWn; 
«rf»f itrijj iixrii iarit h rri Tarjiii (eiiroS. For in the case of cvciy 
prophet, tho Divine that is within him comes into conflict witli 
the sinful, as it exists among his eotomporaries, and the more 
cloi^e the connexion in which thi?y stand after the flesh, the more 
incomprehensible to the worldly man is the distance which 
separates them after the spirit. The si>cctaclo of the prophet 
entangled amidst those irritating connexions with this earthly 
life in which all are involved, rendered it more difficult under 
this lowly guise, to trace tho presence of tho heavenly clement. 

Ver. 25 — 27. The examples by which the Lord illustrates tho 
working of this di\'iiie power, passing by those which are near 
and acting on those at a distance, are taken from I Kings xviii. 
1, sq., xvii. 12. sq. The trti rjia xai /A^n( i^, are also given a( 
James V. 17, but, according to I Kings iviii. I, the time scenia 
merely to have extended over the second and into the third 
year. If, however, we compute it, not from the coming of the 
min, but from the flight of Elijah, I Kings xvii. 9, as Benson 
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lias proposed, tlie t!iffieultj disappears. SajitrTa = ng^w a 
Rmall town betwixt Tjre and Sidon. The wliole Btress is to be 
laid on the fact that Leathcua instead of Israelites saw the mir- 
acles of the prophet. 

Ver. 28, 29. These parallel cases from amidst the heathen, 
wounded the vanity of the Nazarenes; they drove out their pro- 
phet, and so made the words of Jcsua true. Nay, they even in- 
teudcd to take his life, as they wished to cast him down from 
the hill on which their town was built. (Compare on Matt. ii. 23.) 
("Offiif, eye-hrow, steep precipice. Ilesyeh. rd i-j-iiXi kuI umfmi/Mw 

Ver. 30, The unbelieving Nazarenes, eager to see a miracle, 
met, in his escape, with a proof of his wonder-working power, of 
which, however, tliey took no heed. — i(iX3ii» iii /ii«u ««■£» 
itniiutTB the Evangelist records. Tlieso words in tliemsclves cer- 
tainly do not indicate anytliing miraculous; some fortunate 
accident might have made it possible for an individual to 
escape from the in!iabita»ts of a whole city, if tlie crowd were 
broken up. But any one who holds that nothing happens by 
accident, and that least of all this could be the case in the his- 
tory of the Son of God, any one, moreover, who enquires exege- 
tically into the view of the writer, must be forced to confess the 
meaning here expressed to he this; Jesus departed through the 
midst of them without restraint or hindrance, inasmuch as be- 
ing the Mighty One, his divine power held their limbs and 
senses bound. No one could take from him his life, unless when 
he freely gave it. (John s. 18.) In the same way also is the 
narrative at John viii. 59, to be understood. 

Matthew (xiii. 58,) and Mark (vi. 5,) remark in conclusion, 
that Jeaus performed few miracles in Nazareth. According 
to the more minute account of Mark, he healed a few sick per- 
sons by laying his hands on them. Probably this was before his 
address in the synagogue, for after it the scene of uproar im- 
mediately broke forth. There is no need to suppose that this 
contradicts Luke iv, 23, if we only assume that these cures had 
taken place in quiet family circles, for surely the good seed was 
not wholly wanting even in unbelieving Nazareth. The mode 
of expression, however, employed by Mark, is remarkable, 
i^a{,iui^t iii r^t afiirrlai durSi, (which contrasts painfully with 
Matthew viii. 10, where Jesus wonders at faith,) and oux r,H,Mtn 
ixii ii/ifulat iuta;j.n Tw^aa/. Tlicso words strikingly explain the 
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relation of rlgrii to the miraculous power of Christ. Faith ap- 
pears liere once more (compare what was said on Matthew viii. 1.) 
a^a condition indispensable to the manifestation of that miracu- 
lous power, whicli as the positive pole requires the negative, de- 
manded suaceptibiiity of mind bufore it could impart its gifts. 
The oui ijairaro is therefore to be taken quite literally, as denot- 
ing an internal impoaaibility — obviously not one of a physical 
kind — but a div-ine, a moral impossibility. Since God can save 
no impenitent sinner, as such, who refuses humbly to mourn 
over his guilt, so Jesus cannot heal where faith is wanting. 
Hence it ajjpcars that the object of the miracles is not to pro- 
duce faith, they presuppose faith as existing, but where it already 
is they can purify and confirm it, and at the same time awaken 
the mind to correct knowledge. For, clearness of understanding 
does not necessarily go together with depth and liveliness of 
faith. It is not likely that the views of that heroine of the 
faith, the Canaanitish woman (Matthew xv. 22,) were very clear, 
hut her heart burned with love, and her whole soul was full of 
suseeptibiUty for the power of the Spirit from on high. Hence 
was she enabled, as it were, to compel (if I may so speak,) the 
reluctant Saviour to perform a miracle. {Compare on Matthew 
XV. 28.) Faith, therefore, in all stages of its development, pro- 
ceeds from the heart, its resting-place is in the immediate sphere 
of the inner life, it ia receptive love, as grace is communicative 
love. The operation, however, of that which is divine, (Grace,) 
which unites itself to faith, seeks to pen-ode the powers of 
knowledge and understanding, as indeed it does the whole man, 
in all his faculties. By mere powers of knowledge, however, no 
man attains to faith, nor shall any be saved by mental specula- 
tion, yet well may a believing heart enjoy salvation, amidst 
much confusion of ideas. (Compare Proverbs iv, 23.) 



§ 24. THE baptist's death. 

(Matt. xiv. 1—12. Markvi. 14—29. Lukeiii. 19,20; ii. 7—9.) 

The chapters in Matthew which here follow, (xiv. — xvii.) no 
longer resemble, in character, those that had gone before; no 
thread of connexion can be traced, guiding the arrangement of 
their several portions. Not till the l7th chaptei, does the dis- 
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tinctive peculiarity of Matthew, his method, namely, of combin- 
ing fragments of various discourses, again appear. The chapters 
which here immediately follow, I am inclined to regard as sup- 
plcmcnta of a historic kind to the preceding sections (Ruhriken.) 
Although the unohronological character of Matthew still remaina, 
yet in the frequent mention made of Christ's dealh a disposilion 
may he ohscned to anticipate the subsequent period. As re- 
gards the first incident in chapter siv., tlio account of the Bap- 
tist's deulh, it is obviou.sly of a supplementary character, — the 
fact of hia execution is supposed to be long past. Luke (iii. 1 9, 20,1 
had anticipated it. The mention of the views current regarding 
Christ, points, however, to a period when the reports respecting 
him had already obtained wide circulation, and tho fact that the 
disciples were acquainted with the nature of these rumours is 
easily explained, if one considers that their mission must hayo 
brought them in contact with persons of \-arious kinds. From 
this point down to the end of the section, the position of Mark 
relatively to Matthew, is peculiar. He follows him closely and 
throughout, only in two cases (vii. 32^37; viii. 22 — 26,) inserts 
ing short narratives of cures which Matthew does not give. The 
account, Matthew xvii. 2+ — 27, of the coin in tlie mouth of the 
fiah, he omits. This can hardly be explained, unless we suppose 
them to have used the same sources of information, yet on what 
grounds Mark leaves out particular topics, it would ho difficult 
to tell. The peculiar method, htrwever, with which Mark brings 
forward his subjects runs unchanged through these sections; 
particular narratives he presents far more graphically than 
Matthew, but at the same time ho is continually occupied with 
things external. 

Ver. I . The expression h imlvi^ rj» xaij p is here used in all its 
vagueneiis, inasmuch as the preceding occurrence happened at 
tho commencement of the Loi'd's ministry, wliile tho account of 
Herod which follows belongs to a later period. (Concerning 
Herod [Antipaa] and rergagj^jjt, compare on Matthew ii. 22; 
Luke iii. 1.) Tho vain worldling seems at first to have given 
himself little trouble about Jesus, he never heard of him till his 
fame had been widely spread. 

Ver. 2. Matthew merely records the impression which the in- 
formation about Christ made en the tetrarch; Mark and Luke 
state, iu addition, the various rumours rewpefting him which 
were in ciRulation among the people, Subsequently they both 
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repeat the same rumours on nn occasion nheu Matthew also 
gives them, (xvi. 14,) and wc will therefore defer the fuller con- 
Bideration of them till we come to Mattliew xvi. H. Aato Ilerod, 
Hark agreeing witli Matthew, relates that he believed Jesus to 
have been John raised from the dead. He expresses this opiuion 
directly to those about him. ((rars ^ bcuXm, "oy)- According 
to Luke, it was the mere rejwrt of this which disturbed him, 
(iiiiTigii, Luke ix. 7,) yet he wished to see Jesus, (Luke ix. 9,) 
which would rather lead us to the opposite conclusion, namely, 
that he himself disbelieved the report as to John's resurrection. 
(Compare Luke xxiii. 8.) This seeming contradiction disappears, 
however, wlien we consider how completely this worldly man 
must have been involved in darkness. At the first hearing of 
the report his heart would be shaken with fear, for conscienio 
would testify that from a desire to please others and against his 
better knowledge (see Mark vi. 26,) he had let the Baptist be 
murdered. A mind so super6cial as his, however, would soon 
pacify itself and become convinced of the improbability of the 
whole matter. Ilia Sadduceoism would come to his aid (see on 
Mark viii. 15, compared with Matthew xvi. 6,) and put to flight 
every idea of a probable existence beyond the grave. A consis- 
tent carrying out of their opinions on tlieiiart of such sensualists 
is not to be looked for; they deny the reality of what is divine, 
yet amidst their very denial their heart quakes with the secret 
belief of it. With metempsychosis we have heie nothing to do, 
for it ia clear they did not believe that John's soul had passed 
into another body, but that ho was himself personally risen from 
the dead. Not even at John ix. 3, are we to look for ti-aees of 
a belief in metempsychosis, or the pre-existcnce of souls, during 
the times of the apostles. (Compare the Comment, on that 
paaaage.) 

Ver. 3, 4. 'flic aorista are, according to the connexion, clear- 
ly to bo understood as equivalent to the pluperfect tense. (Com- 
pare Winer's Gram. p. 251.) The pJace of John's imprisonment 
was, according to Joaephus, (Antiq. xviil. 5, 2,) the fortress of 
Macliaerus. The notorious Herodias, with whom Antipas Uved 
in incestuous counoxion, was the daughter of Anstohulus, a son 
■if Herod the Great. "The latter married her to liis son Philip, 
(who is not to bo cont'uundcd with Philip the Tetrarch, ave on 
.Matthew ij. 32,) who was disinherited by his father, and lived 
subsequently merely as a private individual, For this reaJton, 
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his wife, Ilcrodias, preferred the connejuon with the tetrarch, 
Aiitipas, that she might become a reigning princess. Antipas 
caat 0^ in her favour, his former wife, the daughter of AreUs, 
the Arabian prince. (Compare Josephus Antiq. xviii, 5, 1-) 
John, the severe preacher of repentance, had dared to rebuke 
this scandalous union, and drawn upon himself the unmittgat«d 
hatred of Herodias. In Antipas himself, it would appear, there 
often arose feelings of a better nature. (Mark vi. 20.) 

Ver. 5. Mark paints (ver. 20,) Herod in more favourable colours, 
so that it is Herodias who appears as the special enemy of John, 
(iriX", V. 19, to rage,in anger to lat/ snares/or; Luke xi.£3.) Mat- 
thew, liowever, ascribes to Herod the intention of putting John to 
death, only,heremark8, that lie feared the people. The expression 
in Mark, iiiwt ai^i' citi^a iixaiat xa! &yitt, ficcms to indicate that 
his conscience had been roused, and this is confirmed by what 
follows. (lun-ijPtft = •jm^ means here to guard a* a protector, to 
preserve from the machinations of Herodias.) The eager hear- 
ing of John refers not to the time of his imprisonment, during 
which any inter\'iew between the prince and the Baptist is hard- 
ly conceivable, but to an earlier period, before lie was shut up. 
At such a conference John might well hare called his attention 
to the unlawfulness of his union with Herodias, as well as to 
other things of the same kind, (Compare Luke iii. 19; 'Bgdint 
— i\iji^6fi,tni: irr 'imatnu v%gi 'HguiidiBs — xal tt^i Tciiraii &t mliiSf 

Ver, 6, It is safer to understand rmma as meaning birth-day, 
than the commencement of bis reign; not a single passage can 
he brought to show that the entry on a reign was usually ao de- 
noted. Besides, so early as Joseph's time, the Pharaohs kept 
the fi/iiia ytrinus- (Genesis xl. 20.) Mark employs the general 
expression ij/ttja iiixai^ei ^ 2'ii3 q^i, festive day, and paints the 
guests at the feast. The expression /nyiuTam, seems of Persian 
origin. Josephus (Antiq. ix. 3, 2,) ranges them along with the 
satraps. The LXX. use the word among others for piijii 
Daniel v. 1. In the New Testament it occurs again only at Rev. 
vi. 15; xnii, 23. Here it seems to denote the highest civil 
officers at tlic court, as X'^'^SX"' ^°^^ the highest military officers. 
The irjiroi r^; roi,\i\a!a{, would, in that case, mean the wealthiest 
nion of the province. We are doubtless to understand the 
dancing of the daughter of Herodias to have been the mimic 
dan-'e, hut not exactly or neeossarily itnphietc. On the part of 
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tho atep-dauglitcr, (Salome was her name,) tliis ia hardly cou- 
ccivable. 

Ver. 7. Tlie verb i^<.0,^at,!i\ occurs at Acta xix. 33, in its most 
obvious sense of to draw forth, to lead o«(; figurativelj', it meaua 
to instruct any one, to train for some purpose. At Exodus 
xxxv. 34, it stands for ni^H. "^^^ wicked mother directed the 
maiden to Jolin the Baptist, and alie asked for liis bead. The 
weak Antipas granted it, though with a reluctant mind. (j£ 
avT^f sc. ilifas, Mark vi. 25.) 

Ver. 9, 10. The weak fear of man extracted from tbe tetrarch 
the order for tlie beheading; lie was ashamed before the assem- 
bly to recal liis too hasty promise. Tlie inward state of Pilate's 
mind was similar when the demand was made tbat lie should 
sufTer Jesus to be led forth to death — only be was overcome by 
fear, Antipas by sbame. Mark vi. 27 uses tbe Latin name 
mnxBvXiirui, by which the executioner was commonly designated. 
The mode of writing the word varies between spiculator (from 
spiculum, a spear with which they were armed,) and speculator — 
the former seems tbe preferable. 

Ver. 11, 12. As the execution seems to have been so soon 
carried into effect, the feast muat have been bold in the castle 
of Macbaerus itself, or in tbe neighbourbood. Tbe faithful dia- 
dples buried the body (Mark vi. 29, has ttSi^J of their maetor 
as tbe last tokeu of their reapoct. 



§ 25. FKEDIKO 0¥ THE FIVE TEOCSASD. 

(Matt. xiv. 13, 21; Mark vi. 30—44; Luke ix. 10—17; John vi. 
1—15.) 

Thia account of the feeding of the five thousand is fixed down 
cbronoiogically by John vi. 4, to a certain date, (see as to the 
explanation of it Si iyyii ri fitya the Coxment. on tbe passage,) 
only there is no way of throwing a bridge from John over to the 
three earlier Evangelists. (See the Introduction, § 7.) Mark 
and Luke place this feeding immediately after tbe return of tbe 
disciples from their mission. The account of John's execution, 
which they both interpose, may have been inserted for thia 
reason, that Jesus was first informed of it by the disciples, on 
their return. By Matthew, however, tliat mission is placed in 
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an entirely different connexion, (see chapter x.) so that their ac- 
coTintacan only be made to harmonize by supposing, aaDrPaulus 
does, (see above on Matt, x.l ,) that the disciples were sent forth on 
two separate occasions, which, however, one can liardly imagine 
to have been the case, Tlie conjoining, besides, of Christ's re- 
tirement into the desert, with his receiving the news of John's 
death, is extremely simple and probable. As liia hour was not 
yet come, be went into quietude, partly that he might avoid 
,all hostile machinations, partly that he might in prayer to 
God and convc-rse with his disciples, meditate on, and make 
known those mighty events in the kingdom of God which were 
steadily approaching nearer. {Compare on Mark i. 35.) As the 
people crowd thither after him, tlie scene of bis subsequently 
feeding the multitude rises on our view. 

Ver. 13. Matthew informs us in the most general terms 'Itituis 
i«j-(ufji<ni (K£/~9£» ii; i^ti/iav, leaving undetermined what the ixii^it 
refers to, for tlie last account wo have of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 53 — 
58,) mentions no locality. Only the expression h vkoitfi points 
to his passing over to the opposite side of the sea of Genneaareth, 
an inference which John vi. 1, and Luke ix. 10, confirm.' The 
latter mentions Bethsaida. Tliis town, however, must not be 
confounded with the city of the apostles, (John i. 44,) which lay 
on the western shore of the sea. This second Bethsaida was 
situated on the eastern bank, close to where tlie Jordan flows 
into the lake. At first it was a village, hut Philip the tetrarch 
raised it to the rank of a city, and named it Julias. (Josephua 
Antiq. x\'iii. 3; Wars of the Jews ii. 13; compare Von Raumer's 
Palest., p. 100.) According to Mark, (ver. 31,) this retirement 
was intended also for the sake of the disciples, that they might 
rest from the labours (araTaunrSi i>jyet,) which the pressure of 
the people had caused them. They had even been prevented 
taking their necessary food. Eager, however, for help, (though 
it was only outward aid that in the first instance they sought,) 
the people hastened after tbcm into tbo uncultivated region 
whither our Lord had withdrawn, and be bad compassion on 

' De Wette (on Luke ix. 10,} thinks that Luke places this feeding in 
a different locality from Matt., and Mark ; he knows nothing of a passage 
across the sea, and conceives fiethaiuda to havo been on the western 
shore. But this is sufEciently (iisproved by the single circumslaoce that 
there was no desert near the western Belhsuda, it was surrounded by 
the moat fruitful land. 
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them. (See respecting aK'kay)(v'^t^a.i on Luke i. 78.) He taught, 
therefore, (Luke and Mark,) and afterwards performed cures 
(Matt.). As to the words, (ospeciaJly as given by Mark,) compare 
the passage Matt, ix. 36. They contain allusions to Old Testament 
passages, such as Numbers xxvii. 17; Isaiah Hit. 6. Luke (ix. 11,) 
mentions as the subject of bis teaching, the BanXf/a rau 0iou, 
under which expression is hero comprehended, in an indeter- 
minate and general way, that more exalted heavenly life which 
Christ was como to render the dominant principle here on earth. 
(Compare on Matt. iii. 2.) 

Vcr, 15, 16. In narrating the course of the miracle, John 
deviates from the synoptical gospels, He states that the Saviour 
put to Philip the question, how shall we buy bread for so many) 
while the synoptical writers tell ua that the apostles had applied 
to Jesus to dismiss the people, that they might disperse them- 
•elves and find provisions in the villages that lay immediately 
around. It is easy, however, to reconcile both accounts. Aa 
the day was now far gono (Mark vi. 35, «ja toW-^, like the ex- 
pression iiiiipi, in>Xri, in the LXX. on Genesis xxix, 7,) some of 
the disciples enquired of Jesus as to the time when the peopis 
would be dismissed. John mentions another circumstance occurr- 
ing at another moment, either before or after the inquiiy of th« 
disciples, the question, namely, put by Jesus to Philip. If, a- 
Bengel supposes, the charge of providing food had been entrusta 
ed to liim, the special object in putting the question must hava 
been a moral one. Philip must have his mind awakened (Joha 
id. 6, r?.s7it 'imnZi vu^A'^at iura,,) that he might be able to un- 
derstand aright the approaching miracle. Philip, however, ap- 
pears here as at John xiv. 8, unable to get free from his earthly 
standing-point, ho refers to the sum of money that would be 
required for feeding them. (200 denarii = iO rix dollars. TIu» 
sum is given also by Mark vi. 37.) 

Ver. 17. Another diflerence in the narrative, which it is just 
as impossible to regard as of material consequence, arises from 
the circumstance that John vi. 8 expressly names Andrew u 
the person who mentioned the boj with the five loaves and the 
two fishes, {i-^iiitt, properly means merely by-meat,* any thing 
eaten with broad; the other Evangehsts define it by ';^3ui{,) 



' According to lexicographers, however, i^^itt wu, at a Utar period 
oaed u precisely equivalent to i-^^iinr. 



while Miitt., Mark, and Luke, make the apoatlea say that there 
was no food whatever at hand. These last Evangelists have 
looked on Andrew as speaking for all the apostles, and expressing 
their mind. The expression 'xaiii^ini 'it (the iV is not to be taken 
as having the force of the indefinite article, but as distinctly in- 
timating that none else besides this boy had brought food with 
tlietn,) forbids our supposing that the five loaves and two fishes 
were merely the disciples' own supply of food. John immediate- 
ly places, in direct contrast, tlie whole number present, (raSnt n 
iiTiv fit Toooilrsu;,) with the wholc supply of provisions. (The 
Eaaigning of tlie number at 5000 is alike in all the narratives, 
only Matt, and Mark do not mention it till the concluuon. 
Matthew remarks, enhancing it still more, x"f'( ywaiKuf xai 
vaiiiaiv. The method of arranging them at the meal facilitated 
much the reckoning. The agreement of the numbers, as well of 
those who were fed, as of the provisions set before them, is not 
to be overlooked. It is a strong testimony to the truth of the 
narrative, later tradition would have corrupted the numbers.) 

Ver. 18, 19. The Saviour causes the crowd to be ranged in 
regular order, and proceeds to divide the small supply of food. 
(The i^/m, where the Saviour was at this time, was grassy pas- 
ture ground, without towns or villages. In the same way-^-jQ 
is used to denote pasturage. We are not therefore to con- 
ceive of any thing like sandy wastes, but rather of steppes. 
lu/i/^fieiBv, denotes here the persons who partake of a meal toge- 
ther, like our Gorman word GeseUschaft, a company. Luke uses 
instead, the tcnn x^^alai, the reclining or sitting together at food ; 
each company of fifty was looked on as forming a party by itself. 
The repetition of the word denotes, according to Hebrew usage, 
the separate distribution, instead of the Greek atd. Like a 
painter drawing from a vivid conception of the scene, Mark calls 
the separate parties -^^tiaiai, spaces separately and carefnUyiiuirk- 
ed off; for example, garden-beds. It is so used by Homer, 
Mark adds, that some of these parties consisted of 100, others of 
60, nay, ho docs not forget to notice the freslincss of the grass. 
{irl x^tu^p X'-CV — X^"!^' = pT" '" '''^ LXX.) These traits 
originate wholly in his mode of recording events, which seizes 
■chiefly on the estcniala of the narrative. In detailing the 
division itself, Mark (41,) adds expressly xal rout 6ii6 iyji/iti i/ti^in 
v&ei. Tliese words clearly intimate that, according to the view 
of the narrator, the two fishes were the object subdivided among 
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ail, Jesus had only this Bmall supply for satisfying the multitiide. 
The words of John, iam ^iXof, (vi, II,) exclude all idea of a 
merely seeming satisfaction to tlie wants of the crowd, every one 
partook as much as he desired, that was the standard of supply 
to which, on this occasion, the food was adapted. 

Vcr. 20, 21. The command to gather up the fragments ad- 
mitted of being carried into execution, for our Lord was stand- 
ing in one fised position when he broke the bread and the fishes, 
(fragments of which latter, the minute and accurate Mark in- 
forms ua were also collected,) at wliich point they would naturally 
collect themselves, and means might also bo taken hefore-liand 
for keeping them clean. The twelve baskets (as to which all the 
four Evangelists are agreed), show that the fragments that re- 
mained over, were of greater amount than tlie loaves had been 
at first. Probably each npostlc took a basket to complete the 
gathering of the bread, hence the twelve. The union of this 
savingness and care with creative power, is something so pecu- 
liar, that it impresses beyond all mistake, a heavenly character 
on the narrative. Never would such a thing have been invented. 
Nature, that mirror of divine perfections, places before our eyes 
the same combination of boundless munificence, and of truest 
frugality in imparting her benefits. 

The Evangelists close their narratives with nothing certainly 
like exclamations or esprcssions of sui-prise, — John only remark- 
ing what an impression the incident had made on the people. 
They concluded from it that Jesus was the prophet who had iiecn 
promised, and wished to take him by force and make him the 
sovereign of their outward worldly kingdom. Wlicther such an 
ebullition is conceivable, if the multitude (a caravan returning 
from a festival, as is conjectured,) had satisfied themselves with 
the provision which themselves Lad made for the journey, ami 
in the most courteous way, left untouched the small supply of 
food placed before them by the apostles, we leave intelligent 
and belie\-ing readers to infer for themselves. 

In considering the fact itself thus recorded, it obviously be- 
longs to that class of Christ's miracles, the object of which is 
Ttature. In the other, and first class of miracles, there is, for 
the Christian mind, this facility towards the understanding of 
them, that we have, in the faith of the individual who (for ex- 
ample in tho case of a cure,) is tlie object of the miracle, a chan- 
nel for tho communication of tho wondrous jKiwer and its eifec- 



tual operatioii. But in cases wliero pliysical nature is seen as s 
simply passive object, the Diimcle easily assumes tbe appearance 
of being magical. The best way of escaping from tliis false im- 
pression is, never to view those miracles whicli refer to the 
natural world as standing apart from human bcin^, but as in 
living union with tbem. The mere increase of food is not the 
point on which stress is here to be laid, but its increase for per- 
sons who were in a certaiu state of mind. It is when sucli 
miracles are thus conjoined with the wants of human nature, as 
these were manifested in the individuals actually present, that 
they appear in the character which really belongs to thera. Aa 
the Lord, in geueral, performed no euro save where he found 
faith, 80 he generally bestowed no food save where he found 
spiritual hunger.' As regards the fact itself, we pay no atten- 
tion to those representations, which, in contradiction to the true 
exegesis, explain away all that is miraculous;' but just as little 
ought wo to tolerate any views of it which are positively anti- 
natural. This, however, must be done, if we suppose the mate- 
rials to Iiavo been increased without a real interposition of 
Divine power. Rather let us believe that the same powerwhieh 
flowed forth from Jesus to heal the sick, here produced, in 
obedienco to bis will, another physical effect. In tliese cures it 
appeared more as setting in order, as restorative,— in this case 
more as creative.^ The most correct view of the matter then is 



* It is repugnant to common sense when in reply to ibis Straura ask^ 
(vol. ii. p. 206,) what was done then with unhelievers) The supposition 
it, that where Christ performed a miracle all were believers. 

' Pfeoninger says of it, " What usually takes place in three quarten 
of a year between seed time and harvest, is said here to have been done 
within a few minutes, while the food was being divided. Thus the 
narrative will have us believe in an increase wondroualy hastened for- 
ward, and I co'ilil more eagily discredit tht fact itere I the wnwf hfUeving 
^tnen, or I eould credit ii u-ere I the mott utiMieving, sooner than really 
and truly believe tkiU the nai-ralive does not intend to make m believe it.' 
The pitiful remark of Strauss, in reply to this profound view of Pfenuin- 
ger, that for the production of bread, besides the natural process of 
growing, there is required also the artificial work of grinding and bak- 
ing, originates assuredly in something worse than mere intellectual inca- 
pacity, namely, in his entire disbelief in a living God. But for this h« 
would not have had such difficulty in suppoaing that the Divine agency 
had replaced the work of man. 

■ Yet in no gospel narrative is assure eiercise of creative power ascrib- 
ed to the Saviour, As nature, out of the seed com, evolves a new crea- 
tifya, so Christ turns water into wine and increases the already exiatinc 
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undoubtedly this, that under tlie hands of the Saviour, and by 
Ma Divine power, an increase of tlie means of food must he held 
to have taken place. As, by the touch of liis hand, he healed 
and blessed, so in the same way lie made. Along with this, 
however, tlio idea is still to be firmly retained, that these ap- 
pearances were merely natural processes, extremely hurried for- 
ward in point of time, for real formations must, in every caae^ 
be brought about aa the result of a course of real developments. 
These developments, Iiowcver, we know, are capable of being 
hastened, and that to an extent which it is impossible for us to 
limit. The right conception, however, of what a miracle really 
is, carrying us back to a supernatural causality, drives us to 
make such suppositions. No phenomenon is conceivable, unless 
in connexion with powera sufficient for its causation. In the 
person of Jesus, however, those higher powers which regulate all 
the processes of nature, interfere with and control natural life, 
directly and to its innermost centre, — for, supreme and creative, 
like a God he ranges through all productions or formations of th» 
elements, ordering and wielding them for the high objects he 
aims at. As regards the increase of the means of food, similar 
things were seen formerly, under the Old Testament. Elijah, 
witli twenty loaves, (2 Kings iv. 42, aq.) fed one hundred men. 
Oil and meal increased to the widow at Sarepta, (2 Kings it. 
I, sq., comp. also 1 Kings xvii. I, sq.) Manna and quaili 
nourished the lamelitea in the desert. {As to the typical 
meaning of this, see on John vi.) What was there done by God 
in heaven and from afar, is here effected by God visible and 
near at hand. (Ps. cxiv. 15, 16.) 

bread, but without a substnttum to begin with he tnnkes neither widb 
nor bread. I obaerve that in these remarks I refer onlj to the recorded 
Guts; bow far it is conceivable thai Christ's miraculous powers mijjht 
hare been put forth in a different form, is another question. Ac- 
cording to goepel history, the Saviour constantly appears ns the rv*- 
torar of creation. He createa no new men, but he transforms the old; 
be makefl no new- bodilj niembers fonnerlj wanting, but he restores tha 
old that were useless. The same thing applies to the miracles of tb« 
Old Testament, for even in the case of the manna, the supematunti in- 
crease of a natural production may be supposed, and not the creation of 
matter absolutely new. 
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26. JESUS WALKS OK THE SEA. 



1 



i. 45—56; John vi. 16—21.) 

The following narrative of our Lord's walking on the sea is 
akin to the preceding, in so far as it also manifests Christ's 
dominion over the natural world ; liis dominion, however, being 
exercised in a totally different respect. For it is not so much 
an interposed influence brought to bear on nature, that is here 
spoken of, the special difficulty in tbia case consists in bis with- 
drawing himself personally from the control of earthly nalur&l 
laws. The difficulty, however, which is commonly found in this 
occurrence, disappears, or at least is considerably diminished, if, 
along with that close affinity which connected the body of Christ 
with those of other men, we clearly recognise at the same time 
its distinctive peculiarities. It ia common to conceive of the 
glorifying of our Lord's body, aa effected either at the resurrec- 
tion or ascension, and as the work of a moment. But if we 
suppose the Spirit's work, in glorifying and perfecting Christ's 
body, to have been spread over the Saviour's whole life, (certain 
periods being still distinguished as seasons of special activity,) 
much that is obscure «"ill be made clear. A body thoroughly of 
the earth, chained down by unseen bands to earthly matter, 
cannot shake itself free from its origin, but that a higher bodily 
frame, teeming with the powers of a loftier world, should rise 
above the earthly level, is less surprising.' Tliis transaction, 
then, of Christ's walking oa the sea, is not to be viewed as a 
work wrought ttjwi him and effected by magic, as though some 
external power had laid hold on him and borne him up, hut as 
the result effected by his own will, the forth -put ting of an enei^y 
inherently belonging to himself. If this power was seldom 
used, it was because the Saviour never did wonders for the sake 
of doing them, but to scr\'e some useful end. Thus in the pre- 
sent instance, the manifestation of his hidden glory was designed 
to build up his disciples in tlie faith. They saw more and more 

* The absurd questions whi(;h Straiiss (vol. ii., p. 182, serond edition,) 
gets up in reply to this etpliuiation, he nii(;ht ha.ve spared himself, had 
lie been willing to reflect thnt the freeing of Chriata body from its bon- 
dn^e tn earth, ia nut inconsistent with it« beir.g entirely at the disposal 
of his own frcv will. 
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with whom they had to do, and perceived that he was the revel- 
ation of the invisible Fftther; (Mutt. sri. 16;) their Jewiah pre- 
possessions, as to the Messiah, were more and more cleared up in 
his light. The Old Testament representations of Jehovah's 
glory were in living reality set heforo their eyes in the life of 
Jesus. He alone spreadeth out the heavens and walketft on the 
vmvesofthesea. (Job ix, 8.) We will not disturb those heaven- 
ly images of a Di\-inc government among men, by reviewing the 
attempts that have been made, in defiance of juat exegesis, to r^ 
duce their weighty significancy to the level of every-day gener- 
alities. Such pictures, taken from the Lord's life, set before us 
in miniature his whole mighty work and influence on the inner 
mental world of man ; they are full of eshaustlcss meaning. As 
respects the form of the narrative, the superiority in vivid am) 
graphie description belongs to Matthew. The incident which 
hefol Peter, who wished to come to Jesus over the water, is, for 
example, recorded by Matthew alone. The account by John is 
short, and like most narratives of events contributed by that 
Evangelist, is given chiefly for the sake of the discourses which 
are connected with it. The motive which led lo the breaking 
up of the assembly, and the removal of the disciples, is, however, 
distinctly assigned by John, who thus confirms the accuracy of 
the connexion between this and the preceding occurrences as 
stated in common by the three other Evangelists, The miracu- 
lous supply of food excited in these worldly men a desire to 
niakcJesus the Messianic king. From theirimportunities he with- 
drew by retiring to the solitude of a mountain for prayer, (Matt, 
liv. 23,) but he caused his disciples to go before him by ship to 
the other side of the sea. Mark vi. 45 spccifles Bethsaida, 
John \\. 17 mentions Capcmaura as the point to which their 
course was directed. As the two places, however, were close to 
each other, the disciples may have intended first to put in at the 
one point, and then sail on to the other. (The expression 
Aiaynd^iit, inMatt. and Mark,vcr.22 and 4o,means merely earnest, 
impressive exhortation, and this was needed apparently because 
the disciples were unwilling to separate from their Lonl.) 

Vcr. 24, 25. John (W. 16,) mentions the evening as the time 
of their setting sail. From his supplemental remark, xed «u« 
iXi|Xu3H flrjJjdSreuc i 'tuaoaj, it would appear that they had con- 
tinued to look for JcsuB rejoining them, and it was probably 
their thus wailing for him which delayed so long the period of 
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their setting sail. As the darknoss of night now eaine on, and 
a Btorm arose, tlie scene became full of terror, which well agrees 
with the whole circunistuncea of the narrative. Through gloom 
and tempest came the Lord, walking onwards over the raging 
waves, to the help of his disciples in their tossing boat. Matt, 
and Mark observe that the wind, besides being fierce, was con- 
trary to theni, ((nomoe,) so that tlie force of the waves struck ths 
boat more violently. {SaeaviX^i^ai.) According to John, tliey 
had already rowed a distance of 25 — 30 stadia, (iXaimi,) and 
consequently more than halP-way across, (the sea was 40 stadia 
broad, about one German mile,' Joseph. Bell, Jud. i. 3, 35,)wlieo 
they saw Jesus walking on the sea. According to Matt, and 
Mark, it was now towards the morning, about the fourth watch. 
(*u>jiitii = motTM.) BoforD tho Exile the Jews had divided 
the night into three parts, afterwnrda they adopted the four 
Roman divisions of three hours each. In the expression ifl^xS* 
tl^f alirivs, the idea of his leaving the place where he waa former- 
ly staying, is concisely conjoined with that of his going to meet 
the disciples.) 

Ver, 26, 27. The disciples seeing Jt-sns walking on the sea 
took fright; they believed that they saw a fatTasfm. Tlie word 
-rnOiiM, stands in a similar connexion at Luke xxiv. 37. The 
term ia to be understood in all its latitude like our word gespenet, 
apparition, which, according lo popular notions, means any sort 
of incorporeal appearance, witlu-iit very accurately defining the 
idea of it. That any thing of a bodily nature could walk on the 
sea, waa inconceivable to tlic disciples, and there came upon 
them, therefore, the terror which usually accompanies all un- 
wonted spiritual appearances. Tlie word uttered by Jesus, t^J 
il/ii, again reassures the disciples. In him they had already re- 
cognised what was unusual, they saw in him the ruler of the in- 
visible world, his friendship tliey themselves enjoyed, and knew 
that he ever came to their aid in moments of danger. Tlie ex- 
pression iV/ rti; ^ahdirani or it! rijt ^a>.aiKa«, (in Matt.) and after- 
wards at Matt, xiv, 28, 29, ItI rA 'Mara, certainly jnat/ mean be- 
side the sea, inasmuch as the hank of the sea or river is conceived 
of as elevated above the level of the water. (2 Kings ii, 7; Dan. 
viii. 2; according to the LXX.) Of itself, however, *«■/ never 
moans arf, jiwta, (compare Frilzsche Comm. in Matt. p. 503,) 
but unquestionably it denotes to or towards any thing, verstut. 
' On? nermnn is cfjiuJ to about i J Eugl::=b luilciL 
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(Acts xrii. 14.) The parallel passage, John xxi. 1, is very 
accurately explained by Fritzscho, ipdviiwati lauri. i "lijoeCe r»ft 
fio^nriif »Ti r^; SaXrifffftj;, (Juff/v) in 8uch a way that tne formula 
bears its usual meaning. But that in the passage before us 
there ia no evading the obvious meaning of the words as denot- 
ing that Christ walked over the wavea of the sea, appears plain- 
Jy from the narratire taken as a whole. If differently under- 
atood, it beoomes either trivial or deceptive. The opinion which 
irould hold it a myth is sufficiently refuted by the calmness ot 
the narrators. Least of all can Matthew's account of Peter'i 
walking on the sea, bo reconciled to it. Obviously it stand* 
forth as a naked fact. 

Ver. 28 — 31. The special feature in the conduct of Peter, the 
account of which is here contributed by Matthew, is quite in keep- 
ing with that disciple's character. In the same way something of a 
similar kind is also told of him aftor tlie resurrection of Jeaua 
(John xii. 7, sq.) Fiery and ardent, full of burning love for the 
Lord, he cannot wait patiently the moment of his near approach, 
but hastens to meet him with most daring courage. As John is 
called the disciple whom the Lord loved, <1> i^ydTa i 'Iigmuc, John 
xx'i. 7.) 80 might it be said of Peter that he loved the Lord. 
In other words, as the nature of John was pre-eminent for 
being receptive and profound, Peter's was distinguished for acti- 
vity and energy. Aa however this power of love wherewith he 
embraced the Saviour was not yet freed from selfishness, it be- 
trayed him into mistakes of very different kinds. Once more in 
the case before us, his over-hasty impetuosity brings about a 
fall. The whole of this little history is a rich picture of the in* 
ner life— a commentary on the words of the prophet, the heart 
of man is a froward and timorous thing (Jer. xvii, 9). With- 
out the command {not the bare permission) of the Lord, Peter 
ventures himself out of the ship. Trusting to the iX3t, he walk* 
forth, but at sight of the hui-ricane, he sinks. {Karuntri^i^mi 
occurs again at Matt, xviii. 6, id the sense of sinking, or being 
sunk into the v^e;.) Yet faith remains so far firm that he on- 
ly seeks aid from Jesus. (Here ho already calls him niijn, with 
refference to his higher nature, the knowledge of which had pre- 
musly been revealed to Peter [see on Matt. xvi. IfJ]. 8o aJse, 
on seeing this dominion exercised fcy Jesus over the powers of 
nature, the other disciples take ocension to make the confession 
at ver. S3, d>.ii^£( etou iiij i7. Conip, on Mntl. xvi. 16). Christ 
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gave him Iielp along witli a word of rebuke, iXiyimen, which, 
however, is a different thing- from amurf. The point of reproof 
was merely that the faith which existed in him was not beyond 
boing shaken, (^iifra^w occurs again at Matt, xxviii. 17. Lite- 
rally it means to turn in two different directions, hesitating and 
undetermined which to follow. Whence it denotes in general 
to be in doubt, and is equivalent to dfipa-^ririu.) In this caBe it 
once more plainly appears, as in all the miracles of Christ, that 
faith waa the intermediate element, through means of which he 
performed thera on men. So long as the inner soul of Peter 
was purely and simply turned towards the person of the Lord, 
he was capable of receiving within himself the fulness of Christ's 
life and Spirit, so that, what Christ could do, he could do, but 
so soon as his capacity for receiving the Spirit was contracted by 
his giving place and weight to a foreign power, the result waa 
that the latter entered hia heart, repressed the influence of 
Christ, and thus the sea-walker fell baek under the dominion of 
earthly elements. Analogous to this is the way in which faith 
on the Lord's strengthening and upholding power conducts us 
securely over the agitated sea of a sinful life, but assuredly it 
only too often liajjpeus that the weakness of this faith sinks 
down into the waters. The peculiarity of the gospel narratives, 
which makes them capable of such an application to the inner 
life, does not belong to them by accident, nor is it to be viewed 
as a capricious or arbitrary thing actually to apply them thus. 
Far rather is it true that founding on the signilicancy and im- 
portance of the Saviour's position as the centre of all spiritual 
life, everything in him and with him rises into a higher signi- 
ficancy. 

Ver. 32, 33. According to Matt, and Mark, the disciples, in 
the strongest terms, express their astonishment (Mark vi. 51, Wow 
— in (njiOffoJ— ig/m-aaSow,) arid adoration. (Tlie meaning of 
Tgonunn, which had otherwise been vague, is at Matt. xiv. 33, 
accurately defined by the confession which follows that he was 
the Son of God. See as to this more at length on Matt. xvi. 16.) 
Christ, along with Peter, stepped on board the ship, the wind 
calmed down, (&n(ii>s ixoran, see above, Mark iv. 39,=yai4») 
iyinn,) and they gained the further shore. The account given 
at John vi. 21, JSiXo. Xa^tH airo., seems to differ from the others, 
as though the disciples had intended taking him on board whe& 
they suddenly found themselves already at the land. Read by 



itself the fitatcmont of Jolin would leave tlie impreaaion that tlic 
luiViw; ri ir\iilbt iyivtn ill r^: yr,i, seemed to hiiii to imply something 
miraculous. But as the disciples had in the first instance sailed half 
the distance boforc they saw Jgsub, as they had the wind against 
thorn, and as during the scene between Christ and Peter, they as- 
suredly forgot their ears, they cannot well have very apeedily reach- 
ed the shore. The meaning of iuAiiin however, is vague, and none of 
the narrators give marks to fix the Lime; we can therefore conceive 
of a rapid rowing forward of the ship through the calm, and an 
immediate landing thereafter. The only difficulty that romains 
is the !]^0.M iM^tii, in so far as it is usually held to iniply the 
non-ful^mcnt of the purposed intention, in which ease there 
would result im open contradiction to the two other narrators. 
We might certainly at ouce, in this aa in other cases, admit that 
a contradiction really ciists, inasmuch aa the Gospel history 
nmkcs no claim to exemption from trifling and unimportant 
irregularities. At all events, we would rather do so than either 
hold l^i\u to be here redundant, or that it means to do a thing 
eagerly and jojifu-Uy, (so that the sense sliould be — they took 
him eagerly and joyfully on hoard,) a construction for which 
there is no support in the usage of the New Testament.' Tlio 
following, however, appears to rae & sitnpio way of esci^ing from 
the difficulty. The disciples were afraid that they saw a spirit, 
which naturally they wished as far as possible from their ship. 
Jesus, however, explained to them that it was he. Theroupon 
it is ainiply added that on receiving this explanation they strove 
to take him in, with the natural ellipsis, and they took him in 
accordingly — after which they directly gained the land. (Tlio 
verb 3iXn( then retains in this ease its literal meaning of active 
volition, see Passow in Lex sub voce. For, in order to take in 
Christ while tlio ship was on her course, certain preparations 
were needful, such as the taking down of the sail, Sic. Tlie 
whole of these operations are denoted by the it'^tM* Xo^ift, and 
the expression consequently implies tlie effectual carrying out 
of these preparations. Tlio clause therefore, if completed, would 
run thus, ig^iXor «ui tjt^iiV Aurii tit ri rXeAv me/ t^^^ot.) 

Vor. 34 — 36. Both cvnngeliats conclude tliis narrative with the 
general remark that immediately after the return of Jesus many 
sick persons applied for his help, and strove simply to touch tlio 

' In profbni! writers. e«ptmll.v in Xeitophou, (Cjrop. I., 1, 3, 1, .% 11*. 
Anal), n, G. C, auil 11.) this i«e ..f i!>i>.w frw(|iwnllT uocunt. 
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hem of his garment. (Compare what ia said on Luke viii. 44.) 
Mark is more copious in his l&nguage, but without adding any 
new ideas, only that when he passes on to relate their arrival at 
the opposite shore, immediately after stating the astonishment 
of the disciples at Christ's walking on the sea, he adds au m^t^xa 
IT/ nT; agreif, (elliptically for ivl r^u Sau/wtn it nTi ujrmt yst/iit^.^ 
Mark means to say that they might have been sufficiently enabled 
from that miracle of feeding the multitude to see his Divine 
nature, if their capacity for receiving the truth had not been so 
weak. {Rcspocting WMjoEu^a*, [callo obduci, then to become har- 
dened, insen^ble,] see Mark ^-iii. 17; Rom. xi. 7. It is parallel 
to raxi'ni&ai. Matt. xiii. 15. The verb vgttiii/t!?^t«^ai, Mark vi. 53, 
from of,»«(, to land, occurs only here.) 



OF WASIIISQ THE HANDS. 



(Matt. XV. ]— 20. Mark vii, 1—23.) 

As to the connexion of this event chronologically with that 
whicli precedes it, tittle can he said, owing to the vagueness of 
Ihosc forms of expression which are used to unite them. It 
would be rash to draw any inference from the presence of the 
Plmrisees and Scribes who came down from Jerusalem. For the 
fact that they came from Jerusalem does not prove that they 
betotiged to Jerusalem, and just as little that they were sent for 
the purpose of watching liim. One can only infer from the form 
of Cliriat's discourse against the Pharisees, that the occurrence 
helonga to the latter period of his ministry, for during his earlier 
labours he did not usually express himself so strongly against 
tbem as he does here. 

Vcr, 1, 2. It was so completely in keeping with tlie true spirit 
of Phariseeism to rebuke every deviation from that external 
ritual which they counted holy, that the question of these Phari- 
seea may be accounted for without supposing that they were do- 
signedty lying in wait for Christ. Such scruples arose from the 
peculiar character of their minds. The iragd&oirsf rut fr^ta^urigan is 
the same with the My/iMi-a ay^a^a, which gradually under the 
learned men of the Jews formed around the Mosaic law a now 
and holy circle of traditions. Mark feels himself called on, for 
tJic sake of his non-Jewish rcadera, to explain more particularly 
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tLo practice of eating with the hands washed. (iiur^c=i.{QQ 
Acts X, 14, conjoined with d)iii5ajrof, here it is equivalent to 
owTf-oc) He observes that among the Pharisaic Jews it was the 
general cuatom (Tim; ii "louaaa/ ia to be taken in connexion with 
xganvtrtf rS» va^d&asH, for the Sadducoes did not observe BUch 
ordinances.) The meaning of Tvyfiii vi-^mra,! rd( x;"f*( 's uneer- 
taiji. Undoubtedly, however, myfi.^ is to be taken in the usual 
scuso of hand, fist, so that the method in which the Jews washed 
before eating is licre pointed out. The hands seem to have been 
used alternately, the one in wasliing the other. Tlie Syrioc 
translators liave rendered it /requejitly, generally, as though they 
had read it ^mxtji. Either tlie translator had heard the word 
wrong, or he did not know how to translate -rvy/ip. Mark, after 
explaining the practice of washing the hands, next proceeds to 
other usages of the same kind, for ablutions of all sorts, (among 
the rest those applicable to the priests, Exod. xxix, 4; xxx. 18, 
sq., compared with Ileb. ix. 10,) were common among the Jews, 
He confines himself, however, to those washings which accom- 
panied meals, Tlie term ^aTri^t^ai is different from n'«n*3a<; 
the former is the dipping and rinsing, or cleansing of food that 
has been purchased, to free it from impurities of any kind; the 
term t!vTt<lSaLi implies also the act of rubbing off, such as takes 
place in all forms of washing. In precisely the same way do the 
Rabbins distinguish between nb^Ql ^"'^ O^T" nS'DJ. (Com- 
pare Lightfoot on the passage. Samis/iDi is here, as at Heb. ix. 
!0, Ablution, washing generally.) The words adnifion, JimjE, 
^a.\Klin, are different names for vessels. Utrii^iot denotes a drink- 
ing vessel; |iffrnj, corrupted from the Latin sextuarius, moans a 
vessel for holding or measuring fluids ; x"''"'" means a vessel of 
brass, the nature of which we cannot more accurately determine. 
ITie xXinzJ here, must, acconling to the connexion, be referred 
to the couches on which the ancients were wont to recline ftt 
meats. (Compare Mark iv. 21.) 

Ver. 3, 4. Id recording tlie following discourse, addressed 
by Jesus to the Pharisees, (down to ver. 11,) Mark varies from 
Matthew, inasmuch as he makes the Saviour begin ot once with 
the quotation from Isaiah, while in Matthew it forms the con- 
clusion. The latter is unquestionably the more natural position. 
Appropriately the description of the Pharisees stands first, and 
then follows the passage from (he prophet, in confirmation as it 
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were, of what haA been said. The leading idea of the whole 
paasago, howerer, is neither more nor less than the oppoation of 
their human institutions to the commandment of God. The real 
test of a spurious faith is the substituting of the former of these 
for the latter, or the placing it abore the latter. In this war 
the Spirit is withdrawn from the service of God, it becomes a 
mere human service. This corruption of the Divine bv means 
of the human, the Saviour explains bv an example, showing how 
the Pliarisaic hypocrisy subverted a holy precept of Crod by an 
ordinance calculated to promote their own earthly selfish advan- 
tage. Jesus quotes Exod. xx. 12; xxi. 17, in order to show 
what, according to the Divine ordinance, is the true relation in 
which children stand to their parents. The Mosaic regulation, 
the I»rd (Mark vii. 10,) here acknowledges as one which pro- 
ceedeil directly from God, because God spake through Moses and 
hw ordinances prisscssed Divine authority. The verb xaxOj^th, 
(= ,3/M<f^rt/Lt7>,) stands in antithesis to n/t^r, in the same way 
that fi^y.foy^om; yUi(f.\ai in the first (not fully quoted) passage, 
docs to the verb ar:il^yr,67.in. According to the standing-point of 
the theocracy, the highest curse and the highest blessing were 
thus conceived of in a form level and obvious to the senses. 

Ver. 5, 6. This holy commandment the Pharisees taught men 
to evade by the ordinance, — " Temple offerings take precedence 
of all gifts in behalf of parents/' As to the construction, we 
obscn^c firsts that the clause hZi^w (sc. j(rr/,) o Ian i^ ijiAxi at^O^r^f,^ 
is oViScure. Tlie idea is that the parents are making a request, 
and the children are refusing it, with the explanation that the 
thing which it would have been becoming (idy stands for av, 
compare Winer, p. 285,) in them to grant, they had already de- 
cided to give to the temple. {aSj^ov = ^'^p, applies as well to 

bloody as to unbloody offerings.) On this they found the infer- 
ence that it is not incumbent to give them anything. Probably 
it is to be presumed either that the priests took a small portion 
of the gift instead of the whole, or that they knew how to instil 
it into the children that they would acquire special merit by 
those temple offerings. It is not conceivable otherwise that any 
child could have been induced to act thus towards liis parents. 
The second difficulty lies in the expression xai ov fLtj nfji^fiffri. 
Mark guides us here to the right meaning. In the first place, 
the future ri/tiriffti is a false reading; it does not agree with h^. 
In the next place, the xai ou corresponds to-^U% and introduces 



the Bupplpnioiitary remark — " if any one Rays your property is 
coiiaecrated to tho temple, it is then unnecessary for him to 
honour his father and hia mother." The vorb ri>^», (in tho 
sense of giving bodily support,) is thus chosen simply to bring 
out more marltedly the contradiction to the Divine command- 
ment. It is needless, however, to suppose that any thing re- 
quires to be understood, as, for example, dtairdf iim. Hence 
our Lord deduces tlie inference that by means of what is human 
they subvert what is Divine, (ixv^iu is used especially in regard 
to kws. Gal. iii. 17.) 

Ver. 7 — 9. After this Jesus applies the prophetic words of 
Isaiah xsix, 13, to the piety of the Pharisees. The two evan- 
gelists agree, word for word, (only instead of o Xao; olrot, Mark 
has tlroi i Xai(,) in the quotation. Tlic LXX. deviates from the 
original much in its eipresaions, although the idea is the same. 
Tills agreement of Matt, and Mark in a passage containing a de- 
viation, and which is quoted from memory, would lejid to the 
inference that the one had used the other's gospel, or (hat they 
had drawn from some common source. (The text of Matt, in 
this quotation is in many M8S. corrected after the LXX. 
Mark being less read and less expounded is free from such inter- 
polations.) Tlie simple idea then expressed by the prophet ia 
this, — the outward service of God, unless the whole inner man 
take part in it with the li^-ing energy of mind and will, (both 
being comprehended by the term xajS/a = y^} is in the highest 
degree offensive to God. Isaiah spake these words to the Jews 
of his day, aa the connexion of the passage shows, yet both evan- 
gelists remark that Clirist observed xuXin Tt«ffn"v<n <n;/ u/tw>, an 
expression which may serve as a commentary to the words ir«e 
wXiifiu^p. An explicit reference in tlicsc words to the uotera- 
porariea of Jesus, the Saviour, and also tho evangelists, in this 
passage, must havo discovered, in thus far, that as Christ was 
the central point of all life and being under the theocracy, every 
mental tendency and aim, even though embodied in representa- 
tives who had existed previously, yet gathered round Him in the 
full development and display of their inherent qualities. Tlie 
whole Old Testament history waspropheticof Christ and of those 
around him in this respect, that everywhere in the continually 
recurring contrast between hght and darkness, between truth 
and error, there wore displayed the tjrpes of that which in its 
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highest energy developed itself in and around Christ. (As to 
vcrox^iTfig, see on Matt. vi. 2.) 

Ver. 10, 11. The general idea which throughout this conver- 
sation impressed itself on the Saviour's mind, namely, that 
purity is to be sought for within tlie soid and not in externals, he 
puts forward before the great mass of the people, as the germ of 
many other fruitful thoughts, (o;^>^^ in contrast to the /nx^firaJ^) 
for the benefit of all those who were able to jHjnetrate its mean- 
ing and properly to apply it. As the idea, however, was ex- 
pressed figuratively, (in reference to the words h To^a^xji, see 
on Matt. xiii. 3.) Jesus at a later period, after he had dismissed 
the people, (Mark vii. 17) prompted by a request from the dis- 
ciples, whose organ, (according to Matt.,) Peter once more was, 
gives an exposition of it. (Matt. xv. 17 — 19.) 

Ver. 12 — 14. Matthew adds, however, a parenthetical remark 
explanatory of the Pharisees and the relation in which they 
stood to the kingdom of God — a remark which may have been 
called forth by the anxiety of the disciples lest the Pharisees 
should have taken offence at his discourse, and lest this should 
have led to fatal results. (As to <fxaydaX/^f0^a/, see on Matth. 
xviii. 6.) The words of Christ in which he allays their anxiety 
on this point, refer also to the parable of the field and the dif- 
ferent kinds of seed, to the end of the bad seed and of the plants 
which spring from it. (Matt. xiii. 24 sq. especially ver. 30, <n>X- 
Xi^arg rA ^/^av/a x. r. X.) The term €x^i^u^fi<ftrai therefore ex- 
presses the idea of the final judgment, and the Saviour chose for 
the statement of this idea a figurative form of expression already 
familiar to the disciples. It is a false interpretation, however, 
to refer the (pvnia to the doctrine of the Pharisees, and not to 
themselves personally. (Literally the (punta is the act of plant- 
ing itself, then, the thing planted = ^vTtvfi^a.) That were a 
false attempt to weaken the idea of the xardx^itrii, (the total cut- 
ting off from all communion with what is good,) which is openly 
announced here as formerly it was at chap. xiii. 30. Undoubt- 
edly the Pharisees are God's creatures as well as other men, but 
in as far as the falsehood of their mental tendencies consequent 
on a state of soul alienated from God had become amalgamated 
with their innermost personal identity, and only in such identi- 
fication do such tendencies exist at all, in so far do they belong 
not to God but to the devil. The expression ^v 6vx i<pursveiv 6 
^wrij^ fi^ov 6 ov^dvios must therefore be completed by supplying, as 
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tlic evangelist intended, aXXa i Ajd^okm, whu aecordinfr to Matt. 
xiii. 25, 3S, casta id the bad seed. (The rixia iia06>.cu moan 
the same thing, see on John viii. 44!.) An absolute predestina- 
tion or material difference (in the Manichean sense) between the 
good and the evil is not to be iiiidorstood bore; no one is by 
birth a rixMi bia^iXau, ho becomes such only by his corrupt will 
and continued striving against grace. But what applies to the 
loader, Jesus attributes also to the followers (see on Matt, xsiii, 
15). The perverted suffer along with the pervertCFj obviouftly 
according to the principle laid down at Lulte .\ii. 47, 48. Tbo 
figurative form of the expression is besides intelligible by itself. 
Luke vi. 39, inserts it amidst the contents of the sermon on the 
mount. (As to ^^unt see Matt. xii. 11.) 

Ver. 15, 16. Ueroupon follows the request of the apostles, 
(Peter being their representative,) that he would explain tiie 
figurative discourse (*aja/3oXB, see on Matt. xiii. 3). Jesus re- 
bukes their defective powers of comprehension {aiiitus, vnder- 
standi-ng, muc, reason, comp. on Luke ii. 47,) and then explains 
to them the similitude. (The expression ixit,iii literally means 
on t)te moment in the Greek profane writers, and comes also to 
be used as synonymous with hi). Even the explanation itself, 
however, is still very difficult. 

Ver. 17. In the sentiment formerly stated, (ver. 11,) it must 
have appeared at the very outset a difficulty to the disciples that 
Clirist's explanation rl tiiiii^i/i.int th ri griiui. *u xmoT, seemed to con- 
tradict the Old Testament, which taught the distinction between 
clean and unclean meats. As Christ acknowledges the divinity 
of the Old Testament, (Matt. v. 1 7,) he must see something im- 
portant even in its laws respecting food. That these, however, 
were wholly void of meaning, the Saviour, in explaining tlio 
words, does by no means say. Ho only gives prominence to the 
contrast between what is external and internal, and calls atten- 
tion to the circumstance, that food aa being eitenial (»|«l*i» 
il9<ngtvifi.i»>i in rir otilfawrtt,) could never reach or pollute the inner 
soul. He does not however say, that what is outtmrd may not 
cause ovtward pollution, or tliat it is thus of no consequence 
what a man may eat. This was hint enough to the disciples 
that our Lord loft to the Jewish laws all their signifieancy as to 
externals, (and as types of what was spiritual,) and only intend- 
ed to rebuke the Pliarisaic transposition, which put the cxter- 
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iial in room of the internal* Mark, who here fonnally para- 
phrases tlic words of Matthew, gives a correct view of the first 
half of the thought. The food taken into the outward organ for 
its reception (the mouth) enters not into the inner man, (xa^a 
= lS>) ^^^ S^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ xoi/Ja in order to nourish the bodily or- 
ganism. Tlic additional clause xaJ e!: a^tb^Sffa ix^aK/^rou^ is 
partly intended as the climax of those explanations, which show 
how thoroughly external the process of taking food is, and part- 
ly designed to intimate that nature herself has already assigned 
the means by which that which is nourishing in food may be 
separated from that which is impure. Mark, in his explanatory 
way, expresses this in the words xaSa^/^oi' m^ra ra p^w/Aarou The 
neuter gender (the readings xa3ap/^a»', xaSa^/^f/, are the correc- 
tions of transcribers to diminish the difficulty,) refers to the 
whole of what precedes, in such a way that roSro «<m xaSa^/^o», 
must be supplied. 

Ver. 18, 19. The internal however is here set in contrast over 
against that which is outward, and the defilement of man pro- 
perly so called (the soul of man) is pointed out. To this impu- 
rity of soul the Pharisees gave no heed while carefully avoiding 
that which was external. In this second idea here propounded, 
however, there are also internal difficulties. For in the first 
place it does not appear that it is the mere ex'xo^svtSou, (the ma- 
nifestation of feeling by word or deed) but the very presence of 
comipt feeling itself which pollutes, and assuredly (as Matth. v. 
28, shows,) the Saviour was far from wishing to exclude the be- 
lief of this. But secondly, the xa^dia is represented as the source 

of evil actions, (ver. 19, sx rrig xa^diag e^e^X'^vras diaKoyiff/s,oi vovr,^ot\) 

yet one docs not see how in that case man can be made unclean, 
for, to his innermost soul he is unclean already. Only that 
which is pure admits of being defiled, not that which is already 
unclean. Tliis leads us more closely and accurately to define 

^ It is unquestionably wrong to look on this as containing an abroga- 
tion of tlie Old Testament laws respecting food such as we afterwards 
find at Acta x. 10. The Old Testament, as typical and external in its 
ordinances (<fx/a ruv fiiWivrutv^ Heb. x. 1,) could effect only outward 
purification (Heb. ix. 13, rjjv r?; ca^xhi xoSa^or^jra,) but this the Pha- 
risees, according to their usual mistake of the outward for the inward, 
confounded with spiritual purity, and to point out this error is the ob- 
ject of Jesus. 
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the meaning of the expression ixmiiin^m ix mD eTif^arii, (tlie 
opposite of tlie foregoing lyWojtuJiaa/,) all expression which 
seems intended to mark the relation in whicli the will 
stands to these avW thoughts. The general fact that evil 
thoughts enter into the mind of man, is a consequence of the 
universal sinfulness of the race, but that any particular e^■iI 
thoughts gain power over him sufficient to manifest themselves 
in outward act, is the result of the will, and its voluntary choice. 
By peccata actualia, however, the habitus peccaudi is strength- 
ened, and thua also the noble germ of human nature is defiled. 
Tlie xa^iia. here, therefore, is not the source of evil thoughts, but 
the canal, as it were, through which they flow, and through 
which in lifeo manner the Spirit of grace pours good thoughts 
into man.' In uo respect is man the absolutely free and inde- 
pendent creator of his own thoughts and inclinations, (wliich 
Pelagianism would make him,) liut he possesses the power 
equally of rejecting what is bad and admitting what is good into 
Ilia soul, or the reverse. It is very obvious therefore what value 
is to be put upon the opinion of those who infer from these 
words that the heart produces at will evil thoughts (or good,) 
and that these do not originate in the kingdom of darkness. 
" Doth a fountain send forth from tlie sattio opening sweet water 
and hitter?" James iii. II. (Oonip. as to xa^&ia and JitxXe^iff^jc 
at Luke i. 51; ii, 35; Matth. ix. 4.) In the enumeration of the 
several forms of evil propensities which is given also by Mark 
more at length, ieiXym is not to be referred to sexual impurity 
as elsewhere at Rom. xiii. 13; 2 Cor. lii. 21 ; Gv\. v. 1.9, al. fre<].) 
for it stands quite apart from Tuinlbu and iun^i'I*'- It is beat 
understood aa denoting an evil-disposed wilfulness of mind, and 
its results. Tlie expression ip'^a.Xuhf mmjie, however, corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew yy «y, Pi-ov. xxiii. 6; xsvtii. 22; which 
denotes an eni-ious, malicious glance. It ia connected with the 
idea that such a look is capable of inflicting injury. (Comp. 
' Krabbe(ODSiDftndDcath, Hnnil>urg]836, p. 131, note,) thinks that 
" xagSf's is here the innermost will in so fur rs it, acliDg uneonditiotuOly, 
cooi"crates for thu production of actual sin." But Ibnt ia wliat 1 doubt 
— whether the human will c&n act unconditionally and indopendonlly of 
ever; thing beyond itself. A good action hn-i for its condition the in- 
fluence of God, )ui evil action Uiat of the kingdom of dArkne^s and itA 
prince. How this does not subrert the true fivedom of the will, ia 
shown in our remarks on Rura. ix- 1. 
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Vatt. XX. 15.) The last expresaon az»9€ifnh=a**teu refers to 
forms of sin and wickedness in which stupiditr is prominently 
exliibited — " senseless wicked acts." 



§ 28. THE HEALI5G OF THE CASJLkSTTlSB WOlLkJS's DAUGHTER. 

(Hatt. XV. 21—31; Mark viL 24— 3L [32—37; viii. 22—26.] ) 

Without marking accurately either time or place, Matthew 
(and Mark also, who follows him,) proceeds to the narrative of a 
cure, in which however, our interest is awakened, not so much 
by the act of healing itself, by the antecedent circumstances. 
Mark once more distinguishes himself by giving minute traits 
which illustrate the outward action, but he leaves out also essen- 
tial features, for example the statement at Matt. xv. 24, as to 
the relation of the heathen to the people of Israel, which casts 
80 much light on the whole transaction. 

Ver. 21. The fi^spr, Tupou, Mark describes more definitely by 
fii^Cfiia, The Lord approached these boundaries, but that he 
really passed over them, is at once rendered improbable by the 
idea stated at ver. 24.^ The woman, however, came to meet 

him. (Ver. 22. avh ru> c^/»r ix£/»»» i^€/^MaJ) 

Ver. 22. The woman is called by Matthew (in the true phra- 
seology of Palestine,) '/avaxua^ but by Mark \>^jryig ^j^onixt^ca, 
(the y>etter manuscripts have this form instead of ffv^ohttrgOy which 
certainly is a more correct Greek form of the word, but on this 
very account is less deser\'ing of being admitted into our text.) 
The addition of rp yhu obyiously marks her descent from the in- 
habitants of that region; lyXryii refers to the language she spoke 
and her education, which, as was usual in those countries about 
the time of Christ, were Grecian. 

Ver. 23, 24. She prajs in behalf of her daughter who was pos- 
sessed of a devil, but the Lord refuses her as an heathen with 
the words oux dTferraXijv x. r. X. (comp. on Matt. x. 5, 6.) Inten- 

* Dc Wette aMserts (on the passage) " it is not said here that Jesus 
entered on foreign ground with a view to exercise his ministry." But 
after commencing bis official career, he continually exercised it, and be 
did 80 Hpecially in the present ca:^. It is thus, to say the least of it, not 
probable that he crossed the boundary. 
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tionall; and wisely did the Saviour confine his ministry to tlic 
people of Israel. Only on certain heroes of the faith from amidst 
the heathen world did Jesus bestow grace as the representatives 
of nations who as yet were far from the covenants of promise. 

Ver. 25, 26. To the woman wlio still impressively repeated 
her request, Jesus again addressed the same reply, but in a 
sharjier form. Representing himaolf as the steward of the mys- 
teries of God and dispenser of all the heavenly powers of life, ho 
compares the Israelites to the children of the family, and the 
heathen to the dogs, (kumj is used contemptuously as at Philip, 
iii. 2. Neither the Old Testament nor the New recognises the 
nohle nature of this animal. Comp. on Luke rvi. 21. The 
diminutive certainty has a milder sense. Still the thought re- 
mains very sharp and hitter, and he designs it to be so.) 

Ver. 27. The woman's faith, however, humbly receives the re- 
ply in all its bitterness, and child-like she takes the position as- 
signed her, claiming no place within the temple; she is content 
to remain standing as a door-koepor in the outer court, and 
pleads simply for that grace which was fitting for the occupant 
of such a station. (Taking up the comparison she entreats an 
gift of the -^ix'i^- The expression occurs again only at Luke 
xvi. 21, in regard to Lazarus the sick man, and in a similar con- 
nexion. It is from -i/iu, to rub down, to crush in pieces.) 

Ver. 28. Overcome as it were by the humble faith of the hea- 
then woman, the Saviour himself confesses ^lya^-ij am >i vlsris, and 
straightway faith received what it asked. This little narrative 
lays open the magic that ties in a humbly-beliering heart more 
directly and deeply than all explanations or descriptions could 
do. Faith and humihly arc so intimately at one, that neither 
can exist without the other, botb act as by & magic spell on the 
unseen world of the spiiit, they diuw the heavenly essence itself 
down into the earthly. In this cure faith is again obviously 
seen not as knowledge, not aa the upholding of certain doctrines 
for true, but as an internal state of the mind — the tondcrest sus- 
ceptibility for what is heavenly — the most entire womanhood of 
the soul. When tfeaminff faith, by coming in contact with the 
objects it loiiga for, becomes seeing faith, out of such a mental 
state there certainly spring beliefs and doctrines of all kinds, 
which, aa being the product of this inward and immediate opera- 
tion, may themselves be termed triim;. Usually, however, the 
Christiiin mind limk more difliculty in understanding the con- 
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duct of Chriat tlian in the depth of this heathen woman's faith. 
It would seem as if he who knew what was in man (John ii. 2S,) 
must have been coDstrained at once to help this woman, as her 
faith could not have hecn concealed from him, and even although 
for wise reasons he was led to confine his ministry to the Jews, 
yet as in other instances he made exceptions, (comp. on HatC. 
viii. 10), 30 might he have done in her case at once without lay- 
ing on her the burden of his severity. Nay, the severity seems 
so very severe, that it were difficult to find a place for such a 
trait in the beauteous portraiture of the mild Son of man. It is 
Christian experience alone which opens our way to the right un- 
derstanding of this. As God himself is compared by our Lord to 
an unjust judge wlio often turns away the well-grounded suppli- 
cation (Luke xviii. 3, sq.), as the Lord wrestles witli Jacob at 
Jacob's ford, and thus exalts h im to be Israel (Gen. xsiii. 24, sq.) 
as He seeks to kill Moses who jvas destined to deliver hia people 
(Exod. iv. 24), so faith often in its experience finds that the hea- 
ven is of brass, and seems to despise its prayers, A similar mode 
of dealing is here exhibited by the Saviour. The restraining of 
his grace, the manifestation of a, treatment wholly different from 
what the woman may at first have cspoctod, acted as a check 
usually does on power when it really exists, the whole inherent 
energy of her living faith hrolto forth, and the Saviour suffered 
himself to be overcome by her as he had when wrestling with 
Jacob. In this mode then of Christ's giving an answer to prayer 
we are to trace only another form of his love. Where faith b 
weak, he anticipates and comes to meet it ; where faith is strong, 
he holds himself far off in order that it may in itself be carried 
to perfection.* 

Ver. 29 — 31. According to both evangelists, Jesus after this 
left the western boundary of Palestine, and turned back to the 
sea of Gencsareth, (As to A(xa!re>j(, see on Matt. iv. 25). With- 
out marking more closely the connexion, local or chronological, 
the narrative ends in one of those general concluding formulae, 
which plainly sliow either that the author never intended to pro- 
duce a historical work closely cohering in its several parts, or 
t)iat he embodied just as thej stood certain separate narratives 
which were complete in themselves. To me it seems not unlike- 
ly, from the frequency with which such forms of conclusion occur 

' Aa to the faith of the woman in behalf of her daughter, see on 
Matt. svii. 14 sq. 
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ill Matthew (comp. iv. 2^—26; is. 8, 26, 31, 36, 36; xiv. 34— 
36,) and their mutual resemblance, that he interwove into hia 
work minor treatises of this kind which had perhaps at an ear- 
lier period been written down by himself. There is a peculiarity 
in the use of xu>,>.s; which occurs in this passage in the enume- 
ration of the sufferers who assembled around Jesus. The same 
word is found at Matt, sviii. 8, conjoined as in this case with 
;^4iXis, and there it obviously means one maivied. But never in 
any other case ia it recorded as an express fact that Clirist really 
restored bodily members which had been cut off, and a cure of 
this kind would ill accord with his usual mode of healing. It is 
better therefore to take xu?A6( liere in the sense in which tlie 
word is usually employed by profane writers, as meaning, bent, 
crooked, bowed down. As tlie denial of Clirist'a higberj heavenly, 
miraculous power is an error, so it contradicts the gospel narra- 
tive to hold that tbis'rairaculous power put forth its energy without 
internal law or order, to guide its manifestations. Never does 
tlie Lord create members to replace those which had boon cut 
otf, but he certainly heals those which had Iwcn injured; never 
does he create bread without a suhslretum to begin with, but 
certainly he increases that which previously existed. The (jues- 
tion, theu, whether he was not able to have done such things, 
must be cast aside, as not to be entertained, it is enough for us 
that he did them not. Still the principle stands fast which is 
implied in the verj- idea of Clirist'a divine nature, that bound- 
less as was his power, it was yet fully regulated by laws, inas- 
much as the Spirit himself is law, and all spiritual manifesta- 
tions are included in a cycle of high and heavenly laws, in tlio 
course of which cycle they form the system of nature (daa natur- 
liciie). This is conBrmed by tho short narrative of the healing 
of the man who was deaf and dumb (xwf^c imyiXakti, \. e., hard 
of hearing, and for tliis reason aa not liearing his own voice, 
speaking unintelligibly. According to ver. 35, therefore, he at 
once spoke on his bearing being restored,) which Mark here in- 
serts (vii. 32 — 37,) and which he alone records. Minute and 
circumstantial in his narrative, he recounts here, as in the similar 
accouut of healing tho blind man, (viii. 22 — 26,) many particu- 
lars aa to tho external form of Christ's cures wliit^h bring them 
vindly before tho mind's eye. Wilh (hose notices may be com- 
paixti both the account of the distnplos performing cures with 
oiV {which Mark vi, 13 alone gives,) and also thu narrative in 
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John ix. 6, according to which Christ applied spitUe in the same 
way when healmg one bom blind. The otZ is to be regarded as 
merely an ordinary outward means of core (Luke x. 34,) which 
the disciples, disbelieving, as it were, the fall efficacy of their 
miraculous powers, (Matt. xviL 20,) applied at the same time. 
It is a wholly unscriptural view that Christ, along wiik their 
heavenly miraculous power, had enjoined his disciples to employ 
the expedients of domestic medicine, he rather permitted them 
the use of the oil in accommodation to their weakness. Leaving 
this out of view, there remain in these narratives the foUowing 
peculiarities. (1.) It is a new thing that Jesus should take 
those who are about to be healed apart by themselves (Mark vii 

33, &Kro/JX^/Lt*ci &\trh dcrh roD oy^/j^v xar /d/ar; viiL 23, i^fiyaytv 

durlf t^u rr,i xtafJLfn), It is uot to be thought that this was done 
out of anxiety lest the people on seeing his treatment of the sick 
should be led into all sorts of su^rstition. This would have ap- 
plied as much to the sick themselves who belonged to the peo- 
ple, and shared their views. *^ single word, moreover, would 
have been enough to provide against such superstition. It is 
better to seek the groimd of it in something hdonging personally 
to the sick themselves. As their moral healing was the ulti- 
mate end of their physical cure, the Saviour ordered every thing 
external so as to contribute to that object. Amidst the outcry 
of popular tumult beneficial impressions could with far more dif- 
ficulty be made on them. And with this also agrees the com- 
mand given to both that they should preserve silence as to their 
cure. (Comp. vii. 36; viii. 26. See what is said on this at 
Matt. viii. 4.) (2.) The mention made of the gradually advanc- 
ing process of cure in the blind man's case is peculiar. Accord- 
ing to Mark viii. 24, after the first touch of Jesus he saw darkly 
and obscurely. " I see men as trees (the power of measuring 
extension by the eye was probably as yet awanting,) walking." 
After the second touch he was wholly restored. Obviously, 
therefore, the cures performed by Christ were no magical tran- 
sactions, but real processes. In the case of the blind man the 
course of the cure may have been retarded for this reason, that 
his disease was deeply seated, and a too rapid process of recovery 
might have been injurious. We remarked something of the 
same kind in dealing with the history of the Gcrgesene (Matt, 
viii. 28,) from whom the demon did not depart till the command 
of Jesus had been twice given. (3.) The application of spittle is 
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poculior to these narratives, which is also mentioned ogala at 
John ix. 6, III regard to this, wc must nt once reject, as unwor- 
thy of the dignity of Christ, the opinion wliich holds that he was 
himself misled by the popular notion tliat attributed to the 
Bpittic healing virtuoa, and which, further, infers from this that 
the thing here recorded must be understood even in cases where 
it is not mentioned, and so would transform Christ into an ordi- 
nary physician, acquainted with the use of certain remedies. 
That other opinion is also to be rejected according to which 
Christ employed this means in order to aid the weak faith of 
those who were to be licaled.' For on the one hand the Lord 
does not make use of this moans in cases where weakness of 
faith really existed {Mark is. 24,) and on the other, it is incon- 
gruous to endeavour by a thing so wholly estomal to remove 
the inner want of the soul. We must therefore have looked on 
the employment of the spittle as a thing that exorcised real in- 
fluence, even though we had been unable to show any link of 
connexion in regard to it. But ns we already obsen'cd that the 
laying on of Christ's hands (so here the holding of his finger to 
eye and ear) must, as it were, be considered as the medium of 
conveyance for spiritual power, (it is only in singular cases that 
this power imparts itself from afar, and without the means of 
communication being visibly interposed. See on Matt. viii. 10), 
80 it is in a way analogous to this that we are to look on the use 
of Am ovm spittle. (Mark vii, 34, gives in Aramaic the excla- 
mation of Christ, i^^aM — dianti'y^nn. It is the authoritative 
summons of Christ adapted to the present case, it is the expres- 
sion of his Divine will, of whose fulfilment that Son who had 
called on the Father [«'( riv ti/gaiir r4«t/3>.i-4.of iorim^i, ver. 3+,] 
was fully assured. The form of the word is tlie imperative of 
the Aramaic conjugation Ethpael, ifpa3tt;=0^a3(i [in Syriac 
nriQJ^M ''■**™ *'^^ "^^ nnS'l — ''''■"■ ^7- "^^ exclamation xaXii 
Tawa wtTDitixi, almost reminds us of the history of creation, where 
it is said a-ii«-a, lei* imitiai, xaXA yJat, Gen. i. 31. Tlic ministry 
of the Messiah seems to be viewed as a xaivi xrieii ^= 7P12 



' In the case of the deaf and iluinl), howerer, it is not to be overlook- 
ed that the actions of Christ, (the touching of hia ears and toog^ue, the 
luukin^ up to heaven,) were obviously calculated to make Iiim aware of 
what was about to b« done with him in order t« rouse hia faith, which 
could not be done in liis csiie bj words. 
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I \QJ I i; |. — According to Mark viii. 22, the healing of the blind man 

T T — : 

took place at Bethsaida [see as to it on Matt. xi. 21 ,], by which 
we are here probably to understand the place of that name on 
the eastern shore of the sea of Genesarcth. Yet is the descrip- 
tion of the locality even in Mark indefinite, so that we cannot 
with certainty decide where the cure took place. — ^Ver. 25. The 
expression ivoir,ffi avrhv dva3><^^cu, is not to be referred to the re- 
storation of the sight, that is afterwards expressed by dcoxa5/V- 
ra^a/, in integrum restitui. Rather is the 'zosth ant^^cu equi- 
valent to the Hebrew Hiphil, " he caused him, after laying his 
hands on him the second time, to look up," and then he saw 
rijXay/a;;. That word, which is found only here, literaUy means 
^^ shining from afar, radiant,'* from r?>^, in the distance. Here 
according to the connexion, it means plainly, distinctly " ) 



§ 29. FEEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND. 

(Matt. XV. 32—39; Mark viii. 1—10.) 

Tlie account which follows of feeding the four thousand is con- 
joined by Matthew to the preceding context without any mark 
to determine the time when it happened, and by Mark with the 
indefinite words iv Uihaii ran rifj^i^atg. The latter gives us once 
more separate minute traits, which make the narrative more 
graphic, as for example, ver. 3, rmg aWw /lax^^ff fixov^i, and in 
ver. 1 the amplification of Matthew's laconic expressions. The 
latter alone informs us that the number of four thousand is reck- 
oned apart from the women and children (ver. 36). The narra- 
tive itself certainly contains no new points when compared with 
the first account of feeding the five thousand, Matt, xi v. 1 3. sq. The 
single circumstance to be inquired into, therefore, is whether we 
are to regard this whole occurrence as distinct from the other, or 
whether, by a mistake of Matthew, (and after him of Mark,) the 
same instance of feeding has been twice recorded. This latter 
view has been put forward by Schleicrmacher (on Luke, p. 137, 
and Schultz (on the Lord's Supper, p. 311). De Wette also and 
others see in this second account a repetition of the first fact 
drawn from tradition. The chief ground for this supposition is 
tliought to lie in the circumstance that one cannot conceive how 
the disciples, if they had once had experience of such a miracle. 
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cowlJ ever in similar circuiuBtaiioes have askod un belie vingljr 
wi^ii Jil'-i^ i" ifl/*'f agni rsffowroi wan yfi^Taasu oyXai roiMurof; (vor. 33), 
But there is the less woiglit to be laid on this remark when wo 
find that on various ocoaBiona the disciples forget things which 
it should have been impossible for them to forget. For exam- 
ple, the plainest declarations as to Christ's sniferings and death 
they seem never to have heard when the event really took place. 
If we suppose then tliat some considcrahle time elapsed between 
these two miraculous entertainments, that meanwhile they had 
frequently met with analogous cases when the diaciplcs and those 
around them wore for the moment in want, (one may call to 
mind the plucking of the cars of com,) when the Lord however 
did not see it right to help them in this manner, it will then be 
very concoivijde that on the instant of their feeling want it did 
not suggest itself to the disciples that the Saviour would here 
Ik; pleased in this form for the second time to put forth hia 
might. We are all the more disposed to declare in favour of this 
explanation, as there is otherwise not the least improbability in 
the same fact having occurred a second time under analogous 
circumstances, just as the narratives of cures are repeated in 
similar cases. To aiirait, on the other hand, that the narrative 
in this case is not authentic is to open the way for consequences 
affecting the authority of the gospel which the Chriaiian mind 
could never admit, unless they rested on certain historic proofs 
which arc here wholly wanting. A new and fuUy detailed his- 
tory of events which did not really take place could be given 
neither by an apostle of the Ijord nor by an assistant whoso 
gospel rested on the authority of a second apostle. Still less 
eould both narrators at a subsequent iwriod (Matth. xvi, 9, 10; 
Mark viii. 19, 20,) put into the mouth of our Lord an allusion to 
a fact wliich really did not take place.' If tlic narrative forced iia 
I The passage here quoted is also of importitnco fur our object in this 
rivijffict, that the remark uf the disciples, «ri a^rtv; avx iXaiS'M)' (Matth. 
xri. 7), shows thai even ({/Irr the second miraculous feeding the discip'es 
cuuli} not iiuE^ae that their being in the company of the Son of mnn 
made it ucedlcss for them to take jiroTisiona for the body. Josua finds 
it neueasar]' to rebuke them for this unbeliof, and remind them of WA 
miraculous entertainments. One can hardly conceive a otrongcr proof 
that the second feeding is authentic. Alennwhile eupcrlicuU modem 
criticism knows how to net it quite etwily aside by the cheap as-^ertion tliat 
it wu«' only after the formation of the two fabulous reports as to th« feed- 
ing, Ihut this whole c»uvetaation was — invonteil. At this rate any fact 
one choa^es may be struck out of the nsmtive. 
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to »ucli assumptions as this, the autlioritj of both gospcU would 
bo overttrown. The supposition that a fiilly detailed narrative 
of fact is a pure invention is quite anotber thing from tbe ad- 
mission of some trifling luatorical oversight — for example 
whether there were one or two blind men. To this it must be 
added, that on closer examination tlie invention of the fact by 
tradition is wholly improbable. For in the first place, if tins 
second narrative of feeding the people had owed its origin to 
trndition, many things would have been added by way of embel- 
lishing it. The unadorned style in which the second incident is 
told, precisely as was the former even as regards the separate 
■words, vouches for its apostolic origin. Nay, this narrative, bo 
far from any effort to display the fact in brigliter colours, sets it 
forth aiB of less importance. In the former caSe there were 
5000, here only 4000, and yet there are here seven loaves 
while formerly there were only five, although the leas the num- 
ber of loaves the more marvellous must the miracle appear. It 
is precisely in these little circumstances that the handiwork of 
tradition would most easily l»e detected. What could any one 
gain by inventing the accouut of Christ's having fed 4000 men, 
when in fact he had already fed 5000? It is not thus 
that the fictions of tradition run. If we had read here of 
Christ having fed 10,000 men with one loaf, the probability of 
forgery had been greater.' Is any one ready to say that this 
second fact may be the real one while the former is the fictitious 
in which the number of the fed is increased and of the loaves 
diminished? This however is the most improbable of all views 
of it — that any one should place last the real fact as being the 
leaa. important and put first the false. Ob\-ioualy an unconscien- 
tious narrator will overdo the truth itself, and for this reason he 
places last the invented fact as being the most striking. We 
can discover then ouly proofs for the authenticity of this second 
feeding as narrated, none whatever to show that it is spurious; 
for, in regard to the disciplea, we can easily admit that previous- 
ly to their being furnished with power from on high their me- 
• With great wnufU Strauss (toL ii. p. 203), describes these as " eager 
remarks into which one had better not eater." By all means, for this 
wanton critic hud nothing to allege against them, except that the first 
feeding wna » lajth oa well, L e, a lie. Ttma, with this man, one lie is 
built upon another. One who, like myselC honestly calls things b; their 
right names, which certainly makes n fatal impreesion, does not, Strwsa 
thinks, know how to penetmte the depths of the mythic tiew. 
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mory waa often weak, indeed ihey themselves state quite plainly 
that it was so with them. They walked in a new world full of 
spiritual and bodily wonders, amidst which they could not find 
themselves at home until tlio Spirit came upon them, and 
brought to their minds all things that the Lord had said to 
them and done. (John liv. 26.) (Aa to Magdala [Mattli. iv. 
■19,] and Dalmanutha [Mark viii. 10,] see on Matth. xvi. S.) 



k 



§30. WARNISQ AOAINST THE LEAVEN OF TUB PQABI8BB9. 

{Matth. Kvi. 1—12; Mark \-iii. 11—21.) 



Along with his narrative of the first miraculous feeding, the 
evangelist conjoins the account of an incident which shows the 
weakness of the disciples. Wlien Christ used the words c-jea- 
ix,in Airh T%i ^ii^iji rut <ifa^iaaim, thoy thought they were reproved 
on account of having forgotten to take bread, while the Saviour 
was thinking only of the spiritual influence put forth by the 
Pharisees. Evciy thing in this section is connected with 
Christ's words of rebuke and warning against the Pharisees, but 
since neither in the preceding nor following context arc they 
furtlier spoken of, it is rendered, probable that the evangelist 
merely points out the occasion when those words, bo intimately 
connected with the account of the feeding, and on which he laid 
such peculiar stress, were spokea. It can moreover excite no 
surprise that the Pharisees, when they demand of Jesus n sign 
(and a sign from heaven too, Luke xi. 16,) should have been re- 
buked in terms similar to those at Matt. xii. 38, sq, by a refe- 
rence to the sign of Jonas, There is nothing to justify the as- 
sumption (whicli Schulz defends loco citat,) that Jesus bad spo- 
ken the words only once, but that the narrator, drawing from im- 
pure tradition, had twice recorded thorn. It may be tliat por- 
tions of the addresses here incorporated by Matthew were origi- 
nally spoken in another connexion, (for cioinple, verses 2, 3, 
which are given by Matthew alone, but which yet appear to roc 
to be quite as appropriately placed here as at Luke xiL 55, 
S6, on which passage sec the exposition of the wonls,) but the 
wliolc is to be viewed as a new occurrence. For if the Pharisees 
more than once eagerly desired a sign from heaven, and tliis 
from their entire devotedncss to externals may easily be sup- 
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posed, it is also conceivable on the other Land that the Saviour 
more than once addressed them as a ytna imtri^a xaJ ft,u)^a>Jt, and 
alluded to the great Joniih-sign. (For the exposition of Uatth. 
xvi. 1 — i, see on Matth. xii. S8 sq.) 

Tlie peculiar esaence of the narrative Mark, as one plainly sees, 
has rightly seized. He brings everything relating to the con- 
versation of Jesus with tho disciples, which is the main point, 
very carefully forward (viii. 13 sq.) They pass together across 
the sea to the further shore. This points us back to Matth. xv. 
39; Mark viii. 10, where Magdala and Dalmanutha are men- 
tioned as the places to which Christ betook himself. The latter 
of these places is mentioned only here, but it lay probably in 
the neighbourhood of Magdala, which is named by Matthew. 
MaySaXa {from ^^SQ o (owcr, for which reason it is not to be 
written //.aya&dt or /jMycMv,) lay on the eastern shore of the sea 
in the district of the Gadarenes. One of the Marys, (with the 
surname o/Magdaia,) was undoubtedly a native of this town. 
On their voyage acfoss, the conversation hero recorded took place, 
and to their accounts of it both evangelists prefix the remark 
tliat the disciples had forgotten to take bread. (Tlie careful 
Mark even adds that they bad only one loaf, u ii.i\ Ira S^mt hux 
fT'Xjii (Li'y iaurur. Such traits indicate the extreme accuracy of 
the sources of information employed by Mark ; it is not thus 
that myths are formed. It would ill accord also with the idea 
that the second narrative of feeding the multitude is fictitious.) 
The remark of Jesus, ofSrs xal •x-gneiy^iri A'th r^g f^ifiii rut iPagiealan, 
must bo accounted for, for this reason, did the narrators prefix 
tlie request for a miracle which shortly before the Pharisees li&d 
addressed to Jesus. 

An apparent contradiction seems to arise between Matth. xvi. 
6 and Mark viii. 15, inasmuch as the former conjoins the Saddu- 
cees, the latter Ileroil with the Pharisees. Herod however 
stands merely for his party (Matth. xsii. 16; Mark iii, 6,) in 
wliich the laxity of the Sadducees in point of opinion both reli- 
gious and moral, was mixed up with political objects. (Comp. 
on Matth. xiv. 2, which passage does not contradict this view.) 
If therefore the Sadducees be not precisely identical with the 
Hcrodians, yet are they nearly akin, — doctrine holding the more 
prominent place with the former, jrolitics with the latter. 
Against their whole tendency and aim does the Saviour mean to 
give warning. Then, although ^i/ii is immediately explained at 
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Uattb. xvi. 12, aa iiiaxn, yet is this not to Le looked on apart 
from the wliolo circumBtanccs amidst which it atands, for out- 
wardly considered there was much truth in the doctrine of the 
Pbarisoes (Matth. iiiii. 3). Tlio iibtfx,^ was merely tliat which 
came forth from them, and consequently it was that which, as 
it were, infected othera and spread the plague of these men. 
At Luke xii. 1, therefore, it is said most correctly i] ^i/iij rut 
•ta^iaaiui inrlt vtSx^hi;, for with them the danger lay in their hy- 
pocrisy, with the Siulducoes in the Epicurean pursuit of enjoy- 
ment — on the part of Loth in their alienation from God and 
mental idolatry. The term J^u/iJi belongs to those figurative ex- 
pressions in Scripture which may he applied in cither of two op- 
posite ways. (See on Matth. xiii. 33.) That application of it 
according to which it denotes the corrupting (fermeotation-caus' 
ing) element of evil, is the original one. It rests oven on 0I<1 
Testament usage, the purification of the house from leaven, for 
the paschal feast is the symbol of inward purification and sano 
tification (1 Cor. v. 7.) 

Ver. 7. Tlie disciples who lived as yet more in tlio outer than 
the inner world mistake the conn(>xion of Clmst's remark with 
the converaation formerly held with the Pharisees. They do 
seek for some connexion, but permit themselves at once to make 
a transition fram tlie ^ii/*ii to the bread. They attributed to 
Jesus doubtless their Jewish prepossession a as to food, (that 
Jews ought not to oat with heathen,) and looking to the hostile 
relation in which he stood to the PhanHoes, they deemed that 
he meant to prohibit their receiWng food from them. This took 
place within their mind (iiiXtyl^ttrt h taure/;,) and found utte- 
rance in the words (rSurcc itri d >.iyii) on ifni/f «ux iXA^a/ut. The 
whole is so drawn from the life tliat any thing like a fiction de- 
rived from later tradition is not to be thought of. This occur- 
rence also supports most decisively the second account of feed- 
ing the multitudes. 

The Saviour rebukes their weak faitli and reminds them of 
the two visible proofs of help received from him in time of need. 
Outward bread, the Saviour means to say, would not fail them, 
only let them not alight the enjoyment of the true and pure 
breatl of life, — Oiat would be Uio surest preservative against 
hankering after the f^u^q of the Pharisees. (Mark expands the 
discourse fijrther, Matthew gives shortly and concisely its ea- 
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sence. One sliould say tliat Mark rather rewrote and expandod 

than epitomised Matthew.) 



§ 31. CONFESSION OF THE DISCIPIES. PHOPHECI OF JESDS BE6PECT- 
INQ HIS OWN DEATH. 

(Matth. xvi. 13—28; Mark viii. 27— ti. 1 ; Luke ix. 18—27.) 

Matthew and Mark traiisfer tho scene of tlie following narra- 
tive into tho region of Caesarea Philippi. (The town is not to 
be confounded with Caesarea Stratonis, which lay on the sea. 
[Acts xxiii. 23 aq.] Caesarea, called Philippi from the tetrareh 
of that name who enlarged tlie city, lay on the north-east aide of 
Palestine [Joseph. Antiq.iviii. 2,1]. It was not far from Magdala 
and Gei-asa. Originally the town was called Paneas. Philip, in 
honour of the emperor nameil it Ktrndgtia, as Bethsaida was, in 
honour of the emperor's sister called loux/aj [Joseph, ibid.] ) 
Luke gives no note to mark the time, but subjoins this incident 
immediately after his account of the first feeding of the multi- 
tude. Sclileiermacher Ooco citat. p. 138,) draws from this on 
inforonce unfavourable to tlio genuineness of the narrative of the 
second feeding as given by Matthew and Mark. Could we cut 
out it and all connected with it, lie remarks, Matthew and 
Luke would appear quite to harmonize in respect to the choao- 
graphy. The supposition that tho second feeding must be 
transferred to the western side of the sea (while tho first took 
place on tho eastern shore, certainly appears according to Von 
Raumer's remark (Palestine p. 101,) to be untenable. Mean- 
while what has been already advanced should be sufiicient to 
show the impossibility of identifying the two, and thus no weight 
is to be laid further on the circumstance to which Sclileierma- 
cher has drawn attention. In the important narrative which 
follows, moreover, Matthew comes forward as the leading histo- 
rian. He informs us (ivi, 17 — 19,) that after the confession of 
tho disciples through Peter as their organ a remarkable decla- 
ration was added by the Lord, as to which the two others are 
silent.' Mark, it is true, once more subjoins in his account several 
' It is remarkable that Mark, whose Gospel, according to the tradition 
of tho ancient church, rested oa the authority of Feter (comp. Introd. 
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miuuto and peculiar traits (for iustunce ver. 27, tliat the conver- 
sation waa carrieJ on even during- tlio journey) but into the es- 
sential meaning of the tninaaction he gives us no deeper in- 
sight. 

Ver. 13, 14. The eonvereation on tlie road to Caesarea (it rp Up 
Mark viii. 27,) begins with the question of Jesus, r/Va //.t ^iysunr 
ei aiQgMiru; (some manuscripta Lave falsely left out /n, it waa 
omitted simply because of tlie following expression, rii uiii r«u 
<r.:>jwTou, which contains more closely the detiuition of /«. Tho 
whole clause is t<> be taken thus, i/ti rim ud* nu di^iwirau [u; iSidixn] 
hm. TlicQ would tho disciples be led forward from tlie idea of 
tlie Wf i-oE arSfuaou, to that of the i.ii roC ewD. [v. 16.]) Tlie 
question itself undoubtedly hod its ground in the special circum- 
stances as they stood at the time. It3 object, however, was to 
awaken the disciples to a deeiwr consciousness of the dignity of 
Christ. According to the diBciplca, thou, some merely saw in 
Jesus John tho Baptist, (risen from the desid,) others EUas. 
(Compare on Matt. xiv. 2, and the parallel passages, Mark vi. 1 5. 
Luke ii. 8.) Tliese men therefore did not sec in Jesus the 
Messiah himself, but certainly they saw a person who stood in 
close connexion with bis (speedily to be cspected) advent, 
(According to Malaehi iv. 5, the appearance of Eliaa waa ex- 
pected before the Messiah. Hce more particularly as to this, on 
Matt, xvii, 10 sq., and Luko i. 17) There were, however, still 
others who bold Jesua to bo Jeremiah, or some one of the old 
prophets, (■^t^fiTr.i m r«» tijx"''"''! Luke ix. 8 — 19.) All viewed 
liim thus as a remarkable phenomenon, and placed him at least 
in close connexion, according to their several prevalent idoaa, 
with the coming Messiah. They did not declare their belief in 
bim as tho Messiah himself, doubtless for this reason, that tho 
whole ministry of Christ appeared to tbcm to stand in coatradic- 
tiou to their Messianic expectations. The opinion that one of 
the ancient prophets had re-appearod in Christ, is undoubtedly 
to be understood in such a sense that the Jews believed really in 
their resurrection, but not as though they believed that their 

§ S.)Hbou]d be the writer who amiU to nolloe the important pUce which 
Peter hold. One might have attributed this to modest reserve, were it not 
that in the paaaago parallel to MaLth. liv. 39 — 31 Mark bos oUo puaed 
over in silence a special comiiiuniotii>n respecting Peter, which, how- 
ever, is not to his praise. The nuppoeition that Mark in writing bis 
Uusp«l used that of AUtthew can in truth with great difficulty be r< 
filej with these facts. 
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souls had anew maJo tlic-ir nppeamncc in tlie person of Jesus 
(according to the doctrine of fj.t'nfir^uy_airi{ or fitrtteu/iariaaii). For 
since, according to Jewis)! opinion, the Jirst resurrection (see on 
Luke xiv, H, compared witli Hev. xx. 5,) waa connected witli 
the appearance of the Messiah, (his first appearance in humilia- 
tion not being dissevered from his second in glory, but associat- 
ed with it as the prophets do,) and the setting up of hia Idng- 
dom, so the idea very readily suggested itself that forerunners of 
the resurrection would precede tliat mighty period. From no 
express statements of the Old Testament, except in the case of 
Eliaa, did this opinion derive any support, for unless violence 
were done to it, the reference to the passage, Isaiah lii. 6, sq., is 
inapplicable. In the New Testament also there is nothing to 
favour it, (see however, on Mosea and Elias at Matt. xvii. i; 
and we can attribute it therefore only to Rabbinical legends. 
Around the person of Jeremiah especially there had gathered a 
circle of traditions, (corap. ii. Maccab. ii. 7, 8, xv. 14,) they 
termed him, by way of eminence, irfo^^riji mi; ©foD. Isaiah was 
also named among the forerunncra of the Messiah, iv, Earaii. 18. 
(Compare on all connected with this, Berthold Christ. Jud. 
§ 15, p. 58. sq.) 

Ver. 15, 16. Alongside of those opinions of the people re- 
specting the person of Jesus, tliere is here set forth the judg- , 
ment of the disciples. They declare him to be the Xperit ^ 
-p2jl2 himself, and thus dissever themselves from the popular 
views, according to which Jesus was held to be a forerunner of 
the Messiah. In how far, liowever, it may have been, this con- 
fession of Jesus as the Messiah which gave occasion to the fol- 
lowing words of Christ, /i.ar.dgiii d x. r. >.. is not very obvious, for 
already had they been spoken respecting the disciples when they 
first attached themselves to Jesus. (John i. 41, 42.) The 
whole relation In which Christ stood to his disciples, which must 
be viewed as implying an over-advancing development, requires 
that in this case, the confession of the disciples should have been 
fuller and more complete than before, For the understanding 
then of this remarkable passage, Matthew is specially important, 
for with all his deficiency in outward and graphic descriptive 
power, he yet, amidst his simplicity and plainness, often shows 
great depth of insight. Thus, after Xgiirroi, he adds, by way of ex- 
planation, uiii rcu esou rou ^jin-o(. Tills remark is most important 
in tracing the meaning of the expression ouiiiT. e. For obviously. 
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the oxprcssion cimiiot bo preciselj identical witli XS"^^'< since id 
that caso there would arise a tautology. Rather must thc|idea 
of the uiif Tiu Ontu be viewed as intended to fix more cloaoljr tlie 
sense of the first expression. Tlie meaning, therefore, which 
most naturally results is this, — at first the disciples in acknow- 
ledging Christ as the Messiah, had merely, accordirtg to their 
Jewish prepossessions, seen in him a distinguished man raised 
up and furnished by God for special objects.' In closer inter- 
course with the Saviour there was, through the working of the 
Spirit, opened up to them a view into his higher nature, they 
recognised in him a revelation of God, and without thinking of 
any theory as to tlie generation of tho Sou, they termed this 
revelation, in that personal manifestation in which it stood visibly 
before them, the Son of God. (C'omp. on Luko i. 35.) The 
article points to the definite. Divine, central manifestation which 
they perceived in Jesus having been by tho prophecies of the 
Old Testament instructed as to its real nature. We must con- 
ceive of the disciples as living in this, and step by stop advanc- 
ing in their knowledge of it. Wh«n Matthew expressly adds uiij 
eioD J[<5n-((, this epithet (^n DTi7tl) obviously has reference not 
to idols, there being no reason for Iicro contrasting the true God 
with thorn, but to the reality of the Divine manifestation in 
Cliriat. The image of the Divine, as reflected in him, was so 
strong and powerfid, that through it the Father, as bis original, 
was for the first time properly revealed in his wondrous essence. 
All former life-revelations of the li\'ing one, were dofld when 
contrasted with that fulness of life which tho appearance of Jesiu 
sent forth in streams. (John i. i.) 

Vor, 17. According to this view, the import of the blessing 
pronounced by the Saviour on hearing this confession becomes 
obvious. For, if this confession of Jesus as the Son of God were 

< Tlie common opinion among the Jews m to the Me^ah, is exhibited 
by Justin Mnrtyr, (Dial. c. Tr. I. p. 206, 267,) when be leta him bo 
called ^iSjuffoi i^ i'^i-Jmur, and be chosen of Ood to the Mfssmhahip 
jtar ixi.vyi; because of hia virtues. Probsbly the disL-iples, during the 
fint period of thoir inUrcnitrse with the Saviour, saw in him only the 
sDU of Joseph, until it groduAllj becune clear to their mincU that the 
llcidcemer of the human nwe must of iie*.-eHuty eomc forth in a strength 
mightier than theirs whom he was to reileem, and the direct u-'euunts 
of Mary, who, not witho-it a reason, was detained till nil Clirisl's work 
wikt finished on earth, must then hiive converted their presentiment into 
u cfrtainty, by the report "f tJie Imtoncal events. 
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genuine, it necessarily implied tliat divine thiugs Lad been ez- 
periaicutally manifested to the soul itself, since no man knoweth 
the Son but the Father, and he to whom the Father will reveal 
it. (Compare on Matt. li. 27; 1 Cor. xii. 3.) But the revela- 
tion of the Dirine within the soul as that which giveth life and 
beiug from ou high, of itself imparts blessedness. (The ij.axap«i 
tl, is as at Matt. v. 4, not a mere esprcsaiou of praise, but an os- 
prcsa assurance of that eternal and blessed existence which the 
preceding confession implies.) The confession leads our Lord 
back, by way of inference, to an antecedent a.mxa'Ku-^'K, for the 
Divine glory of Christ was concealed under an outwardly mean 
appearance, and could therefore become known only through an in- 
ward maiiifeatation. This revelation ho eiprosslyrofusea to ascribe 
to «ijgxa/oH|ii«, but traces to tLen-ariif, (Theadditionoei«rieija>6?4 
:=' iinug6,»it{, standa in contrast to the erlytioi, wliich ia implied in 
tfdfl Kal a,T/j,».} That formula denotes what is human abstractly con- 
sidered, which, as such, is transitory and vain. The phrase corres- 
ponds to tlie Hebrew q^ 1^3 which is very common among the 
Rabbis, [eomp. Lightfoot on the passage,] and had previously 
occurred also in the Apocrypha, [Sir. xiv. 18,] and in the New 
Testament, Gal. i. 16; Heb. ii. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 60; Ephes. vi. 12.) 
The reference here therefore is to other men as well as to the na- 
tural human powers of Peter himself, so that the sense here is "no- 
thing human, no power or faculty of man, has been able to impart 
to you tliia knowledge, only the divine can teacli us to know the 
divine." Tliia declaration was made by tho Saviour to Peter, 
along with the address Big 'luia. It ia exceedingly probable that 
this is intended to form a contrast to the foregoing 'iijaoSs wis 
eiDu. jSiVrion denotes here, as does Jesus, the human personality 
of the individual; so-n of Jonas ia probably used here in a figur- 
ative aensc. Primarily indeed it is a genealogical designation, 
(see on John i. 43 ; xxi. 1 6, 1 7,') but as Hebrew names generally 
are descriptive, Christ here looks to the import of the name. 
Perhapa he referred it to ^3'!'' '* '''"'*. *"*! '" ''"'* c^se this 
meaning would ariae, " Thou Simon art a child of the Spirit, 
(alluding to the Holy Ghost under the symbol of a dove,) God 



' Bdj Dan. vi, 1, vii. 13, = Ueb. n^ It mny be presumed that Jesiu 
in this conversation with hia disciples spoke Aramaic, 'lima, contracted 
from 'iKiaKcb, (eomp. John i. 43.) = ryrC* ^^-'ording to the bXX. at 
1 Chron. iii. 24, luata,. ' - - 
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Uie Father of spirits, Heb. xii. 9, hath revealed himself to thee." 
Wliere God reveals himself there is formed a spiritual man. 

Ver. 18, 19. Here follows a new installation of the Apostles, 
After they had in a. true sense acknowledged Christ, the Lord 
could open up to them also the real imjiort of their own office. 
Let us tirat examine into the true meaning of the words, that 
we may be able to fix in our view more closely their reference to 
the person of Peter. Tlie symbolic name which the Saviour gave 
to Peter immediately after hia first reception as bia disciple, 
(comp. on John i. 43,) he here renews with a definite explana- 
tion of its meaning. Peter was to be the frirja of the building of 
the church. (Tlie church is represented as a mij, a common 
figure, compare 1 Cor. ill. 9; 2 Cor. \-i. 16; 1 Peter ii. 5. The 
Old Testament temple is viewed as the type of the church, and 
80 also is the nnti regariled in the epistle to the llebre'ws, chap, 
viii.) The church, as a spiritual structure,' must rest naturally 
on spiritual ground; it is Peter, therefore, with bis new inward 
spiritual properties, who appears as the supporter of Clirist's 
great work among mankind. Jesus himself is tlie crc^or of 
the whole, — Peter, the first stone of the building. (Compare 
1 Pet. 11. 6.) The firmness of the building shows itself in sus- 
taining the onsets of assailing powers. (Mat. vii. H, sq.) Tlicse 
aro here termed tuXch tEflou.* Iladcs (VSNtp) ^^^ abode of dark 
destructive powers, is often represented as a palace, with firm 
and close confinement, in order to mark the power of its bul- 
warks and the greatness of its strength. (Job xixviii. 17; 
Pa. ix. 14; Isaiah xxx^-iii. 10.) This war-palace stands opposed 
to the holy temple of God, (comp. on Luke xi. 21, 22,) and ap- 
pears with all its powers as assailing it, but not overcoming it, 
for against 4^ii there is arrayed iv^art; in the fulness of its 
power. Still retaining the same figure, then, the Lord of this 
temple names Peter as its guardian; ho receives the key of it 

' In the gospels this is the oiilj paaeagc where the ixxi-^ttiit stanils aa 
= ffaa. T. 0. In another sense' the eiprcidon oceure at Mot iviii. 17. 
In the writings of Paul, on the other hand, iKx)jit!a is the u^ual ex- 
pression for the visible communion of Christians. Baa. r. &. is used bj 
hini rather fur the ideal, hcnvcntj fellowsliip. In the Hi'hrew Lw> 
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' Compnre Euripides Hecuba 
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with full authority to use it,' and consequently to grant aAta 
sion or to shut out. (Isaiah sxii. 22; Rev, iii. 7, explain thia 
symbolic exprcasion,— That the same Peter is first temied the 
crirjct, then tlie n/TE3D \.^^^ Isaiah xxii. 22,] of the building is to 
be explained from that free treatment of figurative expression 
■which, with all their accuracy, prevails in the discouraes of our 
Lord. Tlie terms iiut and t-uur, for shutting and opening, are to be 
explained from the ancient custom of simple antiquity to fasten 
doors by tying. The passage, John xx, 23, which is in fact 
parallel to this, has, in explaining the comparison, used the 
terms ifiimi and xjan-ift-.) The representation thus given exhibits 
tlie earthly and the heavenly as united in the Church. laas- 
mucb as heavenly powers are acting within the church, it is not 
dissevered by its perfected organs from the heavenly, rather has 
it its sanction in the heavenly. Obviously it is only the ideal 
church which is here spoken of with its ideal representatives.* 
In so far as a sinful element exists in the external church, 
(Mat. xiii. 4-7,) the words admit of no application to it. Of the 
real everlasting church, however, they are for ever true. Further, 
the power which here is merely promised, is, at a later period, 
(John XX. 23,) in point of fact, imparted. 

It remains for us, however, to speak of Peter's position rela- 
tively to the other disciples. That which at vcr. 1 9 is spoken to 
Peter is at Matt, xviii. 18, John xx. 23, addressed to all the 
apostles. Tlie contents of ver. 18 are again found at Rev. xxi. 
14, and Gal. ii, 9, applied to all the apostles. One cannot 
therefore find in these words any thing tliat is peculiar to Peter, 
he merely answers as the organ of the college of apostles, and 
Christ acknowledging him aa such replies to him and speaks 

' Jeremiah i. 10, forma a striking parallel to the prerogative of for- 
pring or retaining aitis here imparted to tlie disciples. Fnr the Lord 
there saj^ to the prophet, " I put mj words in thy mouth, see I set thee 
thia reiy day over nations nnd kingdoms that thou sliouldeat root out, 
break in pieces, throw down, and dcstmy, and build and plant." What 
in the Old Testament is given in an outward, is in the New Testament 
given in an inward form. 

' It is certainly true nt the same time that the ideal church exists no- 
where else than in the real, as the kernel within the shell. If tliis be 
overlooked we are lost in empty idealism. But certainly the outer form 
is not the same thing with the higher being which animates it, just as 
the soul is not vrithout the body, yet the Ixidy must not be tukon for the 
soul itself. 
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tlirougli liim to them all. Only tliis ougLt never to bo overlook- 
ed, that Peter is and was intended to be really the representa- 
tive actively of tho company of apostles, {of John the same 
thing may be said in a passive point of view, comp. on John ixi, 
21.) For it is impossible to conceive that the same tiling whicli 
the Lord here addresses to Peter could have been spoken to 
Bartholomew or Philip; no one save Peter could have been call- 
ed tlie representative of the apostles. The personal ditference 
between tlie aiK>sllcs individually and tlie pre-eminence of 
Peter lias been denied merely on polemic grounds in opposition 
to tho catholic church, which certainly deduced inferences from 
it for which there was not in Scripture the slightest ground, 
(comp, on Matt, x. 2, and John xxi. 15.) But that which is 
through Peter bestowed on the apostles, was again through tho 
apostles conferred on the whole church, as is obvious from the 
real nature of its inner being, according to which it follows that 
the existing representatives of tbe church (i. e. the really re- 
generate) exercise the powers granted by the Lord to tliat 
church, not, however, in any way which they may thomselvea 
think proper, but according to the intimations of tluit same Spi- 
rit whom to know and to obey is essential for the believer. 
Tliat the apostles then and their true successors in tho Spirit 
turned with the word of truth towards one place and away from 
another, that they followed up their labours on one man and 
not on another, in this consisted the binding and loosing. Tlie 
whole new spiritual community which the Saviour came to 
found took its rise from the apostles aud their labours. No one 
became a Christian save through them, and thus the church 
through all time is built up in living union with its origin. 
Christianity is no bare summary of truths and reflections to 
which a man even in a state of isolation mtglit attain, it is a 
life-stream which flows through the human race, and its foun- 
tains must reach every separate individual who is to be drawn 
within this circle of life. The gospel is idcntitied witli, and 
grown into union wilh, the persons. That which lies wrapt up 
in Christ Jesus as tlie centre or germ of the new life, firet 
spreads itself forth in the company of tlie twelve, (comp. on Acts 
i. 16 sq.) aud from tliem into tlie widening circle of life, which 
gnvdually expanded over tho church. Already, however, have 
wo referred to the fact, that tho Lord's words to Peter were spo- 
ken to him 03 a new man, and arc true only when viewed with 
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refcronco to tliia new nature. That the old man in Potor was 
incapable of labouring for the tinp^dom of God — to say nothing 
of its being a roclt — is shown by the following content, v. 22 aq. 
Tho usual explanation, therefore, of the passage which the Pro- 
testant Church' is wont to oppose to the vHew of the Catholics, 
according to which the/aith of Peter, and the confession of that 
faith, is the rock, is entirely the correct one, — only the faith 
itself and his confession of it must not be regarded as apart from 
Peter hiraBclf personally. It Is identified with him — not, how- 
ever, with the old Simon but with the new Peter. (Petor as 
the new name being understood as denoting the new man. Rev. 
ii. 1 7.) Hence the power of binding and loosing can be affirm- 
ed only of that wliicli is divine in Peter (and the other disciples) 
for God alone, (in so far as he works through one man or in 
the whole church) can forgive sin, (see on Matt. ix. 4, 6.) Al- 
though, therefore, tho forgiving of sins is a prerogative of the 
churcli in all ages, yet since the power of the Holy Ghost in tho 
church is manifested no more in its original concentration, that 
forgiveness is imparted only conditionally, on the supposition, 
namely, of true repentance and living faith, wlioae existence it is 
not possible for spiritual or clerical men to diaccrn, since the 
gift of trying the spirits has ceased, (1 Cor. xii. 10.) It is for 
the Lord alone to do this. 

Ver. 20, 21. On this advance in knowledge the Saviour im- 
mediately founds their introduction to a closer acquaintance 
with his work as the Redeemer, he openly declares to them that 
he, the Messiah, the Son of tLe liring God, must suffer, but that 
in these sufferings he would be perfected. He wislied to accus- 
tom them by degrees to bear this thought. The former prohibi- 
tions forbidding them to speak of his dignity, (see on Matt. viii. 
4,} had reference undoubtedly to tho people who were accustom- 
ed to associate with the term "Messiah" a series of estemal 
ideas which would only have been obstructions in Clirist's way. 
For fuller details as to a^yjt^t^i, ygati/iarsT; and •^gte^iirsioi, see on 
Yatt. ixvi. fi7, John sviii, 12.) Kespecting the prophecy of 
Christ which he here utters in regard to himself, wo remark, 
that a figurative exposition of his words which would make them 
mean, " I shall to appearance sink, but soon and gloriously shall 

This explftDation some of the fathers of the church had alreacly 
given. Gratz, foUowing Du Pin, (de antiqua ecclesiae disciplina) iuti 
brought togcllier the passages in hia work on Klatt. part ii. p. 1 10 sq. 
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my cause make itaclf good," is too shallow to claim our approval. 
Christ speaks too often, and in circumstances the most varied, of 
his death and liis fate generally, (sco on John ii. 19, Matt, xivii. 
63, according to whicJi last passage, the Pharisees place a watch 
at his grave, for this reason that be had spoken of Lis rcsurrce- 
lion,) to pormit our thinking of any thing but death literally as 
such. In the iiJ-froatA, however, the death of Christ ia viewed as 
a necessary one. At the parallel passages, Matt. xx. 18; Mark 
X. 33; there stands the simple futurotrccfadeiiitinriii x. r. X. Wliat 
this Str^wos intended to moan is shown plainly by Luke xviii. 31, 
(parallel to the last quoted passages) where it is said n?js3^<nTtt( 
■rafTa ret ytyianfi.Ua iia r(u« TfopjirSf ru n'lu rcu A^^uimu. (Comp. 
Luke xxiv. 26, 27, 44, 46. In the last passage it ia said tun, 
yiy^aicrai xAi ivrui iiii ffaSiA rU s^ierit). The prediction of Mes- 
siah's sufferings in the prophets was not, however, arbitrary, but 
proceeded from the internal necessity of the di\-inc counsels. 
Only for the sake of the disciples does tlio Lord go back to 
Scripture, explaining it to them authoritatively, and comforting' 
them by tho fact that the Old Testament also knows of a suffer- 
ing Messiah. It might, however, possibly appear as if the dis- 
ciples had, post eveitttim, put all these statements in more speci- 
fio detail into the mouth of Jesus, for example, the chronological 
reference in the case of tho resurrection. The same view might 
be taken of Matt. xx. 18, 19, and the parallel passages in Mark 
and Luke, in winch all the particulars of Christ's sutierings are 
fore-mentioned, that he sltould be reviled, spit upon, scourged. 
The character of the gospel history would not in its essmUiais be 
altered indeed, even if we were to suppose that the Evangelists 
after the event liad more fully and particularly filled up our 
Lord's shorter declaration as to his sufferings, only if one consi- 
ders how already in the Old Testament, especially at Ps. xxii. 
17, 19; Is.^h 6; liiL 4 sc|., tho Messiah's sufferings had been 
stated in full detail, no offence can ever be taken at the speciali- 
ty of Christ's predictions. It is, however, a thing wholly and 
entirely inadmissible to raise a doubt as to whether the Saviour 
possessed generally a fore-knowledge of his own death. To draw 
from the disconsolate stale of the disciples on tho death of the 
Lord, an inference against bis having prevnoualy mentioned the 
resurrection, is incompetent for this reason, that the doctrine re- 
garding a suffering Messiah was, among the Jews of Christ's 
time, forced very much into the back-ground. (Sec on John 
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xii. 34, (Jomp. Hengstenberg'a Christology, p. 252 .=q.1 When 
Cliriat therefore died, the diseiples who were still influoncod by 
popular opinion, thought not of hia reaurreclion, for in regard to 
every thing they were staggered. Tlie contraflta through wliich 
the life of Christ paaacd hefore their eyes, wore so dreadful that 
they were stunned and confounded. 

Ver. 22, 23. If however we find on the part of tlie disciples 
an incapacity to penetrate iti thought the mysterioua contrasts 
presented by the life of Chriat even after our Lord's crucifixion, 
previoua to wliich they had yet to experience so much, far more 
must it have been impossible for them at the period here refer- 
red to. They could not endure that the Son of God should be 
a sufferer. The manner in which our Lord however casts back 
the declaration of Peter, who again Bj)oaks as the representative 
of all the apostles, points to something more than simple defi- 
ciency in the comprehension of an idea hard to be understood. 
Peter wholly misunderstood the relation in which he stood to 
the Lord; he came forward to admonish and correct Him, 
and that which Christ had represented as necessary (for his 
work,) he seeks to put far from Kim. (The JXtwc aoi, scih Hn • 
&f6i = -^ nS^Sn- ^ Chron. si. 19.). But even this does not 
exhaust hia meaning. The expreasion auMoKit fuu tl, which 
follows, points to the idea that Peter's remark was not merely 
sinful as respected his own standing-point, but formed a tempta- 
tion to the Lord. Peter, we find here, perhaps from having his 
vanity excited by the praise which had been bestowed immedi- 
ately before, sunk back to the standing-point of the natural 
man — and along with hira the other disciples whom Jesus here 
rebukes through Peter, just as, at ver. 18, 19, he had conjoined 
them with liim in praise. (Mark viii. 33, indicates this by his 
expression Ihut rsiie iM^nra-t aireD.). It ia the part of the natural 
man however, ri rav AJA^iuta* pfow/V, and of the new man r& reC 
0ifii/ ^^ovih. It ia not the ut^b^wrBi iroynfjf who ia here spoken of, 
but only the -^uYixii (1 Cor. ii. 14), who, incapable of reoei^'ing 
the Divine in its real nature, draws it down to the level of his 
low human aphere. But in a case where the co-existence of the 
old and the new man (in those who arc regenerate hut not yet 
perfected,) is admitted aa intelligible, and tlie alternate predo- 
minance now of the one and now of , the other, it ia also clear 
how Jesus can here rebuke tliat same Peter whom he bad just 
praised. For this difference of expresaion was dependent on the 
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Varied prevalence of the new or the oM man in the same indivi- 
dual. It only remains for us to say something more particularly 
of the irira/i ivitu /ieu, aaraia. Tliese words are to be explained by 
the expression which follows nat^aMi /wu ti, by the addition of 
which Matthew greatly facilitates our imderstanding the whole 
of this remarkable narrative, and again fumiBhea proof of how 
accurate ho is in the setting forth of events, even though ho 
does overlook their external features. For, unquestionably the 
Saviour must he conceived of as having maintained one continu- 
ous conflict with temptations. Tlie great periods of such temp- 
tations at the commencement and termination of his ministry, 
exhibit merely in a concentrated form, what ran through his whole 
life. Here then for the first time, there meets our view a moment 
in which temptation assails him by holding forth the possibility 
of escaping sufferings and death. It was all the more concealed 
and dangerous that it came to Iiim through the lips of a dear dis- 
ciple, who had just solemnly acknowledged his Divine dignity. 
Wliat we remarked in the case of the liistoiy of the temptation 
(sec on Matth. iv. 1 sq.) must in this instance also be faithfully 
kept in view. From the clear and pure fountain of Christ's life 
no unholy thought could flow, but inasmuch as he was to be a 
conqueror victorious over sin, it had to draw near, that in every 
form he might overtlirow it, and upon his human nature, which 
only by degrees received within itself the whole fulness of the 
Divine life, sin, when it drew near, did make an impression. 
Such a boly moment have we hero. With the glance of his soul 
the Saviour at once penetrated the source whence sprang thia 
rjnw; «i, and killed in their very origin the evil roots that were 
springing. From this it is at once obvious, bow we are to under- 
stand the address imratS, which was directed to Peter, (arpiftli 
ilvt rp U'lTgifi). The opinion that Peter is here termed an cnl 
counsellor, or rather au adversary,' (from lj;(»;,) stands complete- 
ly self-refuted; the rock of the Church cannot possibly be at the 
same time an adversary, and yet Peter did not, by haring spoken 
these words, cease to bo the rock of the Church. Satan is none 
other than the i^x"' "" '''/^'■' nunu, who has his work in the 
children of unbelief (Ephes. ii. 2,) and also in the children of 

' As rcgnrds the mere nskge of the words, this eiplnofttion may bo 
jtifltifit^d by referring to each paaaogea aa 1 Kings xi. 14; 2 Sani. xix. 
2a. [n the New Testament however aarapij never occurred in the 
senne of 'I'hfri/iri/. 
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faith, in so far as the Spirit of Clirist has as vet not sanctified 
them, t. e., in so far as the old man, still exposed to sinful influ- 
ences, yet lives in them. This influence had Peter (as the organ 
of the others, who are to be conceived of as under the same guilt) 
admitted into his heart without knowing what he did. Our Lord 
however brings him to the consciousness of what he was doing, 
by naming the element out of which sprang the thought which 
he had been weak enough to express. And thus, even as 
in the foregoing confession (vor. 16,) the Divine was seen as 
predominant in the mind of Peter, so evil now asserts its 
power over him; and here therefore, we have in his case an 
exhibition of that ebbing and flowing of the inner life, which 
every one experiences within himself who has felt in liis 
heart the atoning power of Christ. Where sin is powerful 
there docs grace excel in power (Rom. v. 20); conversely 
however, where grace is mighty, there sin also puts itself 
mightily forth. 

Ver. 24—26. Immediately after these words, Jesus, transfer- 
ring his discourse from the narrower circle of his disciples to a 
more extensive audience, (according to Mark and Luke) subjoins 
an admonition on the subject of self-denial. Tlie thoughts 
themselves we have already unfolded at Matth. x. 37, sq., and 
the only point for inquiry here is, what association of ideas con- 
nects these verses with the foregoing. The fact that Clirist 
must die, does not seem to imply as a necessary consequence, the 
death of his disciples, for indeed Christ died expressly to the 
end that we might live. Of bodily death this is undoubtedly 
true, but the life and death of Jesus is a pattern for his church 
(1 Peter ii. 21). Wliat the Saviour experienced, that must all his 
redeemed ones also experience spiritually; they taste the power 
of his resurrection, but previously also that of his suflerings 
(Phil. iii. 10). To be made alive in the new man (in the 4^^ 
wvtufiarixfif) necessarily implies the dying of the old. (Comp. 
the remarks on Matth. x. 37, sq.) The expression of Peter (ver. 
22,) had flowed from the natural dread of conflict, suflerings, and 
death, and hence does our Lord exhort all who would follow him 
to undertake these willingly, and for the sake of heavenly 
things to sacrifice all the earthly. The gain of the K6(rfioc with 
its sensuous enjoyments (ver. 26,) could never satisfy man's im- 
mortal part. Is the world then the object of his efforts? He 
loses in that case his real happiness. Tlie sacrifice of what is 
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heaveuly uloiie biiugfl real pain, llie sacrifice of wliat is eartliljr 
pure joy. The latter may be oompensated, the former never.' 
Jn the words n owaii a^fwrai airaXKayfiM tltore IB aQ Implied de- 
clamtion that only God could have found an irrdWay/ia for the 
Bouls of men. {Comp, on Matt. sx. 28.) 'AtraM-ay/ia is nearly 
allied to Xurc^t, iilthuugh not entirely synonymous. It denotes 
t)ic puTchaie-viotey, the object for winch a man exchanges any 
thing, as Sir. vi. 16, p.'J.ou viertZ owie ivri avre^AXa^/Mt. Thus, while 
the arriXkaytt^ proceeds OH the idea of possets-ion, Xur^si refers to 
A state of alanery, out of which the xirjoi gives deliverance. In 
this rospoc't, ilie expression aTAWety/ta would correspond to Xur- 
P», but it dooa not occur in the New Testament. The verb 
a-xaXXaMtn, howcvor, in the sense of Ui set free, occurs at Ileb. ii. 
15. To this admonition to self-denial Mark and Luke subjoin 
the corresponding threatening. (As to the conteuts of the verse 
compare the parallel passage Matth. s. ii% 3S.) Tlie shunning 
to enter into conflict and suffering, Js in fact to he ashaitted of the 
Lord, and to sacrilicc the eternal for the sake of the temporal. 
And this will, at the day of judgment, display its fatal results. 
(As to the formula i^yjAai it U^ii /uri rut Ayy't\u» rSn ayltn, SCO 
on Matth, xxiv.) 

Ver. 27. From what has gone before, it is pUin, that the for- 
nmla itnouini ixdny xtcrdi r^> rf&^it avnj, Diust be understood in 
such a way, that the «^a^i( denotes not individual works of this 
or of that hind, but the whole inward course of life (the ri> 
K6iriiar or •i'Up^ff KtgSalnn,) which flows from faith or from un- 
belief, and shows itself in the fruits of the ono or of the other. 

Ver. 28. In onier to render his mention of the fiyiga Kfinmi 
more impressive, the Saviour sets fortli its threatening nearness. 
As at Matth. x. S3, I here refer once more to the leading pas* 
sage Matth. xxiv, inasmuch as this same idea, that the day of 
the Tiord's return was near at hand, must be understood in tho 
same way all through the New Testament. Here, the death 
C^iHint yii,«a^ixi = ff(Q Q^yO') °^ some who were present — na 
tho longest livers, is assigned as the period of the Parousia. (The 
words iv3i tffrvri; aro to be understood of the whole multitude 
who surrounded him, the apostles as well an tho others.) One 
involuntarily calls to mind here the enigmatical words at John 
xxi. 2S, on whitrh compare the commentary. The parallel pas- 

' The sumo th'niirht ww exprotscJ formerir at Pn. itix. T — It, 
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sagea in Mark and Luke refer not so much to the coming ( 
Christ, as to the coming of his kingdom, (Mark adds h iurdftn,) 
and these expressions inaj- be understood as describing the 
powerful manifestation of li^-ing Christian principle, without rofe- I 
rence to the personal return of Jesus. But the immediate con- 
nexion of those words with the foregoing context, in which the 
if^iffSow (I rfi S6^ti refers so unmistakeablj to the Parousia, does 
not admit of this explanation. Tho coming of the kingdom falls 
at the same period witli his coming peraounJly. 



§ 32. THE THANSFiaURATION OF JESDS. 

(Matth. xvii. 1—13; Mark ix. 2—13; Luke is. 28—36.) 

In regard to tlie following important occurience, some prclimi- 
narj remarks are necessary, that we may gain the right stand' 
ing-point for correctly comprehending it — all the more uecessar^r 
from the great diversity of opinions respecting it which have been 
put forth. At the outset, we summarily reject those views which 
reduce the fact itself to a dream or an optical delusion, and we 
deal in the same way with the riews as to thunder and lightning, 
and passing mists, which some would substitute for the voice of 
God, and the light-cloud. Other explanations, however, which 
find here either a myth, or a vision without any outwardly visible 
fact, must be more closely examined. Primarily, then, as respects 
the mythical hypothesis, it has historical analogy to support it. 
But he who finds it impossible to place the Judmo-bibHcal history 
on a level with the development of history among other nations, 
must be precluded, as was formerly observed, by this general char- 
acter of the Bible narrative, from admitting in any case the slight- 
est mytliic element. In it, we have a history of God amidst the 
human race, in which every thing appears really carried into effect, 
which human fancy, springing from the real longings of the aoul, 
has arranged in mythic forms, and as a beauteous garb around 
the histories of other nations. Besides, in this narrative of the 
transfiguration, particulars are given wliich directly contradict 
every idea of a mythical construction. That which is mythical, 
as being the offspring of fancy, is everywhere from its very nor- 
ture obscure and indefinite, tut here, as everywhere, the evan- 
gelists maintain their historic calmness. Contrar}- to their usual 
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practice, tlicy narmto with one voice, tliat tJie transfiguration 
took place six days after what was previously recorded. If we 
coDsider tlmt the evangelists wrote thirty years at least after 
tlie event, it is obi'ious how deeply the solemn occurrence must 
Lave imprinted itself on their memories, from their so accurate- 
ly retaining the time. According to Luke ix. 37, the Ijealing of 
the sick hoy, which all the evangelists agree in placing directly 
after the transfiguration, took place the following day.' A 
thing of this kind ill agrees with the mythic structure. The his- 
tory obviously reads like the simplest narrative of a fact. As 
respects the view however, that it is a vision which is here re- 
corded, the occurrence is certainly styled an Z(a/ia (^ 11in» 
pm-\l2.)at Matth. xvii. 9, only the expression does by no means 
always imply a purely inward mental contemplation; it is often 
used also in cases where aii object outwardly visible, was present. 
It merely denotes, in general, objects which become known to us by 
the sense of sight, in contradistinction to those made known to 113 
verbally (comp. Acts xii, 9). And further, the view which holds 
the occurrence before us to have been a vision, is wholly untenable, 
for this reason, that no instance exists of such an inward vision 
having been revealed in one and tie same way to many indivi- 
duals at once, and these separate individuals also, occupying stand- 
ing-points so verj- different as was. the case with Clirist and the 
three disciples. We take our stand then, on the simple literal 
sense of the narrative, which in the first place was assuredly that 
intended by the narrators; and in the next place, admits, in the 
view of the Christian mind, of beiug thoroughly defended. For 
if we assume the reality of the resurrection of the body, and its 
glorification, truths which assuredly belong to the system of 
Christian doctrine, the whole occurrence presents no essential 
difficulties. Tlie appearance of Moses and Elias, which is usual- 
ly lield to be the most unintolligible point in it, ia easily con- 
ceived of as possible, if wc admit their bodily glorification, la 
support of this idea, however, Scripture itself gives sufficient in- 
timations, (Deut. sxxiv. 6 compared with Judo 9; 2 Kinga 
ii. ] 1, compared with Sir, xlviii. 9, 13), which men have accus- 
tomed themselves to set down as belonging to bibliad niytho- 
' (Sraii (Part ii. p. 160,) appeals also to 2 Pet. i. 17. As however 
the genuineneM of the epialle csiiDot be certainly estabhshed, w« must 
not bring fdrward this intemstin^ paeoAgo ih rAc charndtr nf a jirnnf. 
Yet ought it Msuretlly to he reitd. 
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logy, — ^but what right they had to do so is another question. 
Taken then as literally true, the incident has a twofold mean- 
ing. First, it is a kind of solemn installation of Jesus into his 
holy oflBce before the three disciples, chosen for the purpose of 
being present at it. It was intended that they should be con- 
firmed in the truth of the foregoing confession (Matth. xvi. 16,) 
and more fully enlightened as to the dignity of Jesus. In this 
point of view, the Old Testament furnishes, in the history of 
Moses, a parallel to the transfiguration. Along with Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu, he ascended Mount Sinai, received there the 
law, and shone to such a degree that he had to cover his coun- 
tenance. (Compare Exodus xxiv. with xxxiv. 30 sq.; 2 Cor. iii. 
7 sq.) So also Christ was here installed as the spiritual law- 
giver, inasmuch as the voice said auroD dxovfrt (Matth. xvii. 5.) 
His word is law to his people. But secondly, the fact is appli- 
cable to Jesus himself. For, the transfiguration takes its place 
along with the baptism, the temptation, and other occurrences 
in which Jesus is himself the object of the event, and his inner 
life is exhibited in the course of its development. Throughout 
the whole of his earthly ministrations, the Saviour appears in a 
twofold point of view; on the one hand as the Redeemer already 
making reconciliation, and so as active, and on the other as in- 
herently advancing his own perfection. Heb. x. 12, t^^vs rft 

&sCi rbv a^yriyhv Tr,i ffurr,^ia^ 6id cra^i^aroiv TsXsiUKfai.) Only by de- 
grees, did the human indi>^duality of Jesus receive into itself the 
Divine universality. The transfiguration then, formed one period 
in the course of this development. It was a representation pre- 
figuriAg the kingdom of God, in which the risen saints shall 
dwell around Jesus, and the heavenly messengers opened up to 
him more fully and deeply the counsel of God in the work of re- 
demption (Luke ix. 31). Should we conceive of the transfigura- 
tion as not effected instantaneously, but as a thing gradually pre- 
pared for, it would be even in this view not without important 
meaning. (Compare the Commentary, Part 11.) 

Ver. 1. With perfect unanimity, which runs with trifling ex- 
ceptions through the whole narrative, the evangelists relate that 
the transfiguration took place after six days, reckoning from the 
occurrence which precedes it. (The jj^g^a/ oxrci in Luke arc 
merely to be counted according to another way of enumerating 
the days.) The mountain they describe in the most general 
terms, (o^o; i;>J/?jXov,) and we are left therefore merely to conjee- 




ture in detennining where the event occurred.' The preceding 
incident took place at Uisaarea Philippi (Mark viii. 27), and 
there has tlicrfforc been a disposition to seek the mountain on 
the eastern side of the aea of Gennesareth. But it is impossible 
to show that, during the six inten,'ening; dajs, Christ had not 
changed his locality. The early fathers of the church conceived 
it to have been Mount Tabor, (Uos. v. 1, in the LXX. 'Ith^u^ibv,) 
for no other reason assuredly but that it is the highest mountain 
iu Galilee. It seems strange, Iiowever, that in this case Jesus takes 
only three disciples with liim, for it would appear that the same 
confirmation of their faith was ciiually necessary for the others. 
Already, however at Matth. x. 1, we remarked, tliat tlie diaciplca 
held distinct positions in reference to the person of Jesus. The 
three disciples here named seem obviously in the Gospel nur- 
rative, to have formed the circle which most nearly sunxiundcd 
Jesus. As they here beheld him glorified, so at a later period 
(Matt. xxvi. 37), they witnessed hia deepest sufferings. The 
ground of this distinction which tlie Saviour made among the 
twelve, waa obviously no arbitrary one, but arose from the dif- 
ference in their dispositions and vocation. And this conse- 
quently made a different training necessary. An esotcrie, 
secret course of instruction communicated by the Lord to these 
three ia not to be thought of. Everywhere, stress is laid by 
Christ, not on Uie imparting of a doctrinal system, but on the 
renewal of tlic whole man. 

Ver. 2, 3. While Jesus then, was engaged in prayer, (Luke ix. 
29,) there took place a change in his person — his face and his 
dress shone brightly. It is not said by tjic narrators, whether 
this glory sliono from within or came upon him from without. 

' It U remarknble Hint the moat imiKi-rtAnt incidents in the life of onr 
Lord, (the tnmsfiguratton, tmflerings, death, ascension,) took plfkce on 
ttKUrUnint, aa also that it was his custom to ascend mountains for 
prayer. In the same way, in the OIJ Testament, s&crilices were of- 
fered on uountain^ and the temple also was built on a moun- 
tain. This ia connei^tcd with the Eeripliiral sjatem of symbols, ac- 
wirding to which mountains were compared to the Tault of heaven. 
Henoe so often in the Old Tcatotnent doea the eiprenion occur "moua- 
toios of ascent, everlaiiUng bills" (rion, xlix. 26; Deut. xixiii. l^i Pa 
xi. 1; Ixxii, 3; cxjti. 1; Hub. iii. 20; Re?. liv. 1.) It is ititerwsling to 
observe the parallelism of this with the idol-mouDtoins of ancient natu- 
ral religions (compare Baur's Theolngr, Part !. p. IfiD). The leameil 
niau we have named compnros even the German name Hiwmel (Aracm.) 
with the Indian Himalayca of tlie {irimi'rnl idol mountains uf the lliudoo*. 
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But as Moses and Elias are mentioned in immediate coimcxion 
with it, and aa they also slione (according to Luke ix. 3 1 ), so it i^ 
probably the deaign of the narrators to represent the whole scene 
as illumined by a bright light i&i^a, -fns,) for it is ever in this 
form that men conceive of what is exalted- One may therefore 
conceive of the two things as V>oth united in the person of Jesus, 
lie was irradiated by liglit shed on him from witliout, and he 
himself shone from within. Mark paints, after liis manner, 
the outward brightness of the clothing {ix. 3), the indefinite term 
however, ftiTafm^^tui^ai, employed by Matthew, is pamphrased 
by Luke, with the words t4 ti&^i reC <tj«9(u9-ou aiirau irtgtt iyinrtt 
According to the intention of the nairator, these words might 
merely mean to say, that his countenance wore an unwonted, au 
elevated expression. The characteristic shining or radiance 
Matthew brings forward with special prominence (comp. Dan. 
xii, 3; Rev. x. 1). It is a natural symbol, to conceive of that 
which is Divino as light; in no nation and by no individual \a 
the heavenly presented under the emblem of darkness. The 
fulness of the radiance betokens very naturally the degree of 
purity in the revelation from on high. In those figurative forms 
of speech, do mankind throughout all thoir tribes express them- 
selves; forit corresponds to that essential existence which reveals 
itself inwardly to every mind. (Paul uses the word /ura/M^paue- 
aai in doacribing the internal processes of regeneration, Rom. xii, 
2; 2 Cor. iii. 18). It is strange that any question should have 
been raised as to how the disi-iples could have known Moses and 
Elias, partly because of the obvious answer, that in the conver- 
8 itions as to the occurrence which immediately follow, Jesus 
may have informed them, and partly hecau,se to any one living 
in the spirit of Scripture, audi characters as Moses and Elias 
must be conceived of as bearing a peculiar impress that could 
not be mistaken. 

Luke ix, 31, 32 gives some additional particulars, which are of 
the highest importance for our understanding the whole occur- 
rence. He remarks, first, that Moses and Elias had spoken of 
the decease of Jesus ((goiof in the seuso of the end of li/e, death, 
as at Wisdom vi;. 6; 2 Peter i. 15,) which awaited him in Jeru- 
salem. The peculiarity here is tlie contrast, which a myth never 
would have hit on, implied in uniting the act of transfiguration 
with the deepest Imniiiiation. It would seem, however, as if the 
Saviour's glory had in reality been exhibited to him in order to 
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Btrengthen liim for victory. Yet even after this, Ins soul faltered, 
even altliougli lie here tasted tlio glory. (The expression tXtytv 15- 
aitt, it may be added, is unquestionably to be understood as refer- 
ring not so mucli to tlie fact of the dcatb itself, as to its more im- 
mediate circumstances and relatious. Moses and Elias appear 
merely as uyyO-m, as niessengers from the Liglicr world.) Luke 
however relates further, tliat Peter and his two companions were 
heavy with sleep, and had in the act of rousing themselves {iiay- 
jjiyojfjtfon-is,) beheld the glory of Jesus aad of the two men. 
Even in the same way did sleep overcome these three disciples 
amidst the sufferings of Jesus at Gothsemane, (Matth. xxvi. 40,) 
where Luke relates (xxii. 45,) that they slept from grief {««■! t^; 
Xufl-uf). Great mental agitations, whether of joy or sorrow, are 
fatiguing. Their solemn situation amidst the loneliness of night 
upon a mountain — with the Saviour apart, — all this must have ta- 
ken hold of their souls, and physicaUy worn them out. Nothing 
however can be more incorrect, contradicting both history and 
Scripture, than to concludo that owing to this drowsiness tliey were 
unable correctly to obser^'e what passed. Tfie accuracy of their 
narrative rests obviously not so much on their own observations 
as on their subsequent conversation with Jesus. Had the disci- 
ples fallen into any mistake, the truthfulness of Jesus would at 
once have undeceived them. Far rather does the simple narra- 
tive of the circumstances as they happened, even of such as 
seemed unfavourable to themselves, vouch for their honesty and 
straight-forwardness. 

Ver. 4. Peter, the speaker, breaks silence (a-nxflnAat = j^^, 
see on Luke i. 60,) and expresses his astonishment at this spec- 
tacle. Elsewhere, fear is the feeling nwakcned by apparitions from 
the higher world (see on Luke i. 12}, as indeed in this case also 
it immediately shows itself at ver, 6 on the part of thedisciplcs, 
when they heard the voice. To account then for what is so 
strange in this declaration of Peter, Mark and Luke immedi- 
ately subjoin the worda ,11^ tiiut 3 xiyii. These words refer not 
by any means to the drowsiness of the disciples, but to their in- 
ward state of octasy. The elevation of the scene hurried them 
away; they were lifted, as it were, aliove themselves. (The ex- 
pression Kufn in the address is explained more clearly by the 
paraltol terms la^S'* and (^mrura in Mark and Luke. It has not 

' A* lo llic inline io.J.J, eouipnre on Mattli. Xiiil 7. 
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liere as yet the pregnant meaning wliicli it has acquired in ^h» 
writings of Paul, vho iisca jtio/o; ^p^^pp.) Among the evange- 
lists it is Luke who already here and there (x\. 39; sii, 42; xiJi. 
15,) makes this use of 'o xli^iti in con trad istinotion to kijj»c, 
(Compare however on Matth. xxi. 3.) The meaning of the ex- 
pression «>!wis ■ruf.ini/i.tt obviously is merely this — would that for 
a lenghthened period we mi^ht remain in this place and in this 
company! (Compare the remarks on vcr. 10.) The words ex- 
press his inwai-d longing after the kingdom of God, in which 
the eaiuts and those who are raised from the dead shall be for 
ever around the Lord. Inasmuch as Peter speaks of three 
tents, he places himself and his two companions humbly in the 
background as the servants of the thi-ee. The whole form of the 
address however shows that Peter acknowledged Jesiu as the 
primary figure in the picture; the representatives of the old 
covenant appear to him as merely subordinate, as messengera 
from the heavenly Father to the Son. 

Ver. 6. Again however the scene suddenly changes; even the 
tliree disciples who were admitted to see Jesus in Lis gloty, were 
shut out by a bright cloud from the company of the other three. 
Most graphically is the scene presented to us by Luke. The 
two messengers Moses and Elias made a movement to one side, 
went apart (Luke ix. 33, <v rf iiay^aigl^x^ai auroijj av' durtu,) while 
Peter was yet speaking the bright cloud came, and Jesus with 
the two entereil into it. All the three were thus enclosed as in 
a sanctuai^; the disciples stood without. On thi«, they became 
greatly afraid, partly because they felt themselves alone, dissevered 
from their Lord, and partly because the new appearance of the 
light-cloud terrified them. (I prefer with Grieabach the reading 
MpiXii p<ot6(, although the most numerous and best ilSH. have fttr- 
t(ni. For, fur6( was probably cliaugcd into 'purtm because of the 
apparent contradiction nitb iTiaxJagst. It seemed impossible that 
a cloud of light could darken or overshadow, while it was easy to 
conceive of a bright cloud casting a shadow. The reading ^trnjui 
conBequently better admits of the usual sense of ixf iXn being re- 
tained. According to the view of the author, however, the 
words i-nntidnii ttimi/s are us<>d in regard to the light-cloud, only 
in BO far as it prevented the discipica from seeing. Tlic most 
iiiteiific light is = enims. Hence, in the language of Scripture 
the cxpresaions are used synonymously, God dwelJclh in pif 
ttTi''s,Ti» and in durkne.is, I Tim. vi. 16; Exod. x.-i. f!l. Tlic 
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voice then, wliich spake from the midst of the cloud, leaves us in 
no doubt what we are to think of it. It is the voice of the Fa- 
ther who installs the Sou (Pa. ii. 7, x^r\ti ""IS') *^ *''<' governor of 
his kingdom, and commands that lie be obeyed. (Compare as 
to dunv AkoCiti, the passage Deut. xviii. 18, in which the first 
Lawgiver promises a second and more exalted.) Tlie cloud was 
the 8chechinah (compare Buict. Lex. Tatra. s, h. v. Bcrtholdt. 
Christ, jud. p. Ill,) the symbol of the l>i\'ine presence, into 
which Moses entered on Mount Sinai (£xod. xx. 21), and which 
descended upon the tabernacle and in the temple (Exod. xl. 34; 
1 Kings viii. 10), As rcfjards the Toice and the words uttered, 
nil that is necessary will be found in our remarks on Matth. iii. 
17. We must not however overlook here the additional clause 
liurEiu AxiusTi, which is wanting on the occasion of the baptism. 
(It is taken from Deut. xviii. !6, TiijJTSilJp V^TN) ^7 these 
words is the pccidiar character of the scene marked out. Tlie 
Messianic Son of God. who has already laboured and taught un- 
der the Divine commission, is now fonnally appointed the I.ord 
and Ruler of the earth, in presence of the representatives of the 
heavenly and earthly world. Wliat the tempter had set before 
the Lord (Mattb. iv. S,) •rieai r«e ^asihilat roO xiB/ttu,) is hero 
conferred on him by the Creator of all things, and indpe<l not 
merely the dominion of earth but that also of heaven. To this 
solemn transaction does the Saviour look back, when he says 
iaflil yuM frSflW i^Eiutr/a i« oujofjl xa./ itl ^ns (Matth. xxvili. 18). The 
gospel histoiy thus enables us to follow plainly the neparaio 
periods in the nX.i/u«if of the Son of God, Here, at his appoint- 
ment to bis everlasting kingdom, it is at the same time showed 
to him how he must by his own blood purchase his church. 

Ver. 6 — 8. Now the diacipW lost all consciousness, they sank 
on their faces, and saw Joaus alone. (Compare as to the sink- 
ing down of the diseiplea, Dan. x. 8, 9; Rev. i. 17. In both 
cases tho touch of tba hand acts rostoratively, it inftiscs power 
into men disabled by the sight of tlio Divine Majesty.) 

Ver. 9. In n historical point of view this verse is specially re- 
markable, from the fact that it forms primarily the basis on 
which rest* the credibility of the occurrence whioh precedes it. 
ITie conversation re»pc3cting it with the SaWour preclud«a e»-ery 
suB])icioD of a misunderetitnding wliith must otherwise have been 
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raised.' Further, the ])rolul)ition forbidding tliom to say any- 
thing of -what had tiikcti place, gives indication of the fact, that 
Jesus did not impart tlie same information equally to all the 
diaciples, but that he had as it were a smaller cirule of fellow- 
ship within the circle of hia followers. Certainly, however, we 
should mistake the matter, did we infer from auch an indication 
that there was any system of doctrinea which Jesus com- 
municated to some and withheld from others. That ia the error 
of the Alexandrine fathers and Gnostics. But not less jvere it 
an error, to deny that there was any distinction in the communi- 
cations made by Jesua to his different disciples. It is difficult 
however to assign here the ground of the prohibition (compare on 
Matth. viii. 4), Any abuse or misunderstanding of such a fact, of 
which there was obviously a. risk only in the case of the general 
multitude, might, so far as the disciples were concerned, have 
easily been guarded against, by correct information. To me it 
seems probable that this prohibition rested on no other ground 
than the exclusion of the otii-er disciples from being present at tlie 
occurrence — they could not as yet bear everything. (At John xvi. 
12, the same thing is, in regard to other events, applied to the 
whole apostles.) According to Luke ix. 36, the disciples obeyed. 
Mattliew himself therefore received his information of the event 
only after the resurrection. We must obviously conceive of the 
disciples as engaged at that time in the hveliest interchange of 
all their experiences. Mark remarks (ix. 10,) that this word 
sank deeply into the hearts of the disciples (njarta ^ p^n, to 
eeixe on, to fiold/ast, as something important. Compare at Luke 
ii, 21, the verb i/arijj£/»,) and occasioned also aepurate conversa- 
tions among them. It was the dtam-anc at which they stumbled. 
The idea they were accustomed to form of it they could not re- 
concile with the pereon of the Messiah whom tlicy had just seen 
in heavenly glory, for it pre-aupposed his death. This little trait 
singularly confinua the truti ifulncss of the narrative. 

Vcr. 10 — 13. Luke here closes the narrative, hut Matthew 
and Mark give an extract from a most important conversation 
which arose in consequence of the occurrence just recorded. It 
referred to the person of Elias, whom the learned among the 

' The idea, that the proliibition was given merely to prevent tliese dis- 
seminBting their misap prehension, standa self-refuted. 
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7ewB usually associated with tho appearance of the Messiah. 
There is an obscurity however in the introduction to the dis- 
course, wliich commenced, aceoi-ding to Matthew, with tLe ques- 
tion of tho disciples, ri iu> ii yga/l./tarfTi x. r. X.. The iut points 
back to something that had gone before, and the whole inquiry 
leaves the impression that tlie disciples believed the opinion of 
the learned Jews to have been incorrect, for which reason Clirist 
confirms it as right. It is most natural certainly to view the 
reference as pointing back to ver. 4, wheii> Peter lioped that 
Eliaa would now remain with tlieni, and enter on his labours. 
Instead of that, lie at once disappeared, and for this reason lie 
asks what they were to make of the above opinion. Jesua de- 
clares it, according to Mai. iv, 5, to be wholly correct, and de- 
fines the kind of labours in which he was to engage by tlio words 
ivtKaraeriieti r&vra ^ 2''ll?n> '" *''" passage referred to.) For 
OS the Tishbite once laboured of old as an emendator sacroruvt, 
so shall he also come forth at his eocond appearance. He is no 
creator of a new order of things in the spiritual life, but, {by le- 
gal Btrictncfis and earnestness,) he stems the course of sinful 
confusion, and re-introduccs a state of order. Into this scene the 
Messiah steps forth as a Creator. Christ however intimates that 
one had already exercised for him tliis office, but tlio y^ait.iiMTt7( 
had put him to death. The disciples understood (according 
to earlier notices, see on Matth. xi. 14,) him to mean the Baj}- 
tist. What is expressed however so decidedly here, in 'HJJnj 
igdi) qX^i, must be modified according to the statement of Matth. 
xi, 14. {Compare the remarkson the passage referred to.) For, 
the appearance of Elias at the transfiguration as little exhaust- 
ed the prediction of the prophet, (Mai. iv. 5,) as did the sending 
forth of the Baptist. Each was merely a prefiguration, adapted 
to Christ's first appearance in his humiliation {which the Old 
Testament never plainly marks as distinct from his second com- 
ing in glory.) but the prophecy itself remains awaiting ita fulfil- 
ment at Christ's future appearance (compare on R«v. xi. 3 sq.') 
While Jesus, at Matth. xvii. 12, draws a parallel between the fate 
of John and his own coming down, Mark reads the prophecies of 
the Old Testament as predicting the suficriitgs of John. KoSiuc 

' Aa to the history of the interpretationB which have been giTen of the 
paatinge in MaUcbi, compare Hengstenberg's Christologjr, vol tii. pL 
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yiy^a'rrat \*k aurov, he writes at ix. 13. Now nothing of the kind 
i3 expressly predicted of John, nor does the history of Elias ad- 
mit of being typically referred to him, for Elias did not die in 
the persecution.^ It is probable therefore that the evangelist 
brings together here (as at Matth. ii. 23,) in one collective quo- 
tation, all the passages of Scripture in which the persecution of 
prophets and pious men is spoken of. Besides, the answer of 
Christ in Mark, acquires, through the peculiar collocation of the 
thoughts, a character quite different from that which it bears in 
Matthew. It has been conjectured that the text is corrupt, but 
without any ground for the idea. Obviously, according to Mark, 
the Saviour sets over against the inquiry of the disciples another 
question, in order to rouse them to reflection. And in this way 
the following is the meaning, " The Scribes say Elias must first 
come;" Jesus replied, "Elias certainly cometh first {^x^wrfi^ = 
T^6rsfios,) and setteth all in order; but how in that case can it 
stand recorded of the Son of man that he must suffer much and 
be rejected?*' By the question thus retorted, Jesus wishes to 
rouse his disciples to the conviction, that the prediction respect- 
ing the preparatory ministry of Elias is not to be understood 
absolutely. He certainly setteth all in order, but the sins of 
men prevent his efforts taking effect. And in conclusion, tlie 
assurance is subjoined, that Elias is already come in the person 
of the Baptist (i. e. of John working iv imxifmn xai dwdfAn 'hx/ou. 
See on Luke i. 17). 



§ 33. HEALING OP THE LUNATIC. 

(Matth. xvii. 14—23; Mark ix. 14—32; Luke ix. 37—45.) 

The three evangelists are still parallel in this narrative, 
and the indication of the time given by Luke, Jv r?i gg?^ m^^cf, 
again conjoins the narrative so introduced in the closest way 
with what had gone before. Mark exhibits himself once more 
in this history in his well-known character. The epileptic boy 

* Hengstenberg (ChrLstoL vol. iii. p. 478,) is of opinion indeed tliat 
Jezebel had int4inded to kill Elias, and that although her purpose did not, 
like that of Herodias, take effect, yet no weight is to be laid on this dif- 
ference. But in this opinion I cannot share. A type demands in every 
case facts, not mere intentions. 
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ho paints like a master, and the whole situation in wliich the 
cure was wrougiit. One sees as it were the people coiitluuously 
streaming together, aud the paroxysms amidst which the bene- 
ficent power of Jesus oi'ercamo the evil influences hy which the 
child was posaeasod. The narrative of this cure demands in it- 
self only some short remarks, for the analogous passages already 
met with, maltc it sufficiently intclligihlo. Only some things pe- 
culiar to this cure will require extended remarks, 

Ver. 14, 15. Matthew calls the sick hoy (ho was Lis father's 
only child, Luke ix. 38,) a. eiyr.na^A/ittot, Accorduig to ver. 18, 
however, he, like Luke and Mark, viewed the disease as brought 
by an evil <r«u/ia. Now the representations of Mark and Luko 
agree perfectly with epilepsy,' which, as is well-known, being 
foundei] on a diseased excitement of the nerves in the tower part 
of the body, is connected with the changes of the moon. It is not 
uDlikcly that the secret sins of the hoy (comp. on ver. 21,) had 
destroyed his health. Mark and Luke plainly intimate that the 
disease was not continuous, but that the child fell into paroxysms. 
Mark ix. 18, i'nu St aMt juxroXixjSii. Luke is. 39, ft6yit avty^ 
Mji? a*' ainu, 1. c., the paroxysms endure unusually long.) Tlio 
gnashing aud foaming, (rj/'^«» xai ap{l?liii,) and the dying away, 
and the wasting of the sick, {|i[£om«^o»,) mast grapliically repre- 
sent his condition. (The SXaijn of Mark refers only to articulate 
speech, which in such moments would he suspended; it does not 
therefore stand in contradiction to xgdl^tit [to utter in inarticu- 
late words] as employed by Luke.) 

Ver. 16, 17. llie disciples hiid not been able to heal tlio sick 
child. It is altogether an unfounded conjecture to suppose that 
not all the disciples, but only certain of theiriiumher (and those 
the weakest in faith,) are here alluded to. The words of re- 
proof are general, — so general indeed that not only may they 
have included all the disciples, hut the people at the same time, 
and especially the father of the sick boy. The apostles appear 
here moa'ly as the representatives of the whole, but on them 
the rehuko certainly falls most heavily, Jeeus, however, did 
Btoiid there for the sake of the apostles alone, not with them 

' I agree subitantinlly with the vietir givtn (if this nomitire in the 
verr NiPcewful exposilion of Dt Pnalun (Coinmeiit. Part 11. p. S( 1 sq.) 
villi only this differcDcc, that he has nuMod hEire. ■> elsewhere, the fact, 
that tl>e evuigeliats meui to rcfor the orifjin oftho dliuiev ultioutelv tu 
the spiritual world. 
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alone had he to deal, the burden of all rested on him. (The rerb 
Aii-^idiia.! ^ ^"20, io ^t"" tl>e ^ead of ain. The expression ymA 
iinn-^af-z^ifTi agrees with Deut, xxxil. 6, wliere LXS. give it as 
the rendering of 'jn'png i'*^) 

Mark is. 20 — 27, alone sets clearly before us the conree of the 
cure with living graphie poivcr. As the boy drew near to Christ, a 
paroxysm overtook him. Jesus upon this began a conversation 
US with the Gergeseue (compare Mark v. 9, eq.), but here only 
with the father, owing to the unconsciousness of the son. Tlte 
object of tliis conversation was, by means of the peace and secu- 
rity which it breathed, to atill the raging element and inspire 
confidence. The father now obtained an opportunity of recount- 
ing the sufferings of his miserable child; the convulsions, he 
states, often threatened in a moment to destroy even his life, by 
eaating him into fire or water which might ho near. Tlie hos- 
tile influence awakened within him an impulse to self-deatruc- 
tion, Jesus thereupon comm<5ndsto him the all-prevailing power 
of faith, (see as to this subject on Mattli. xvii. 20,) and calls 
upon him to believe. The unfortunate man esclaims, (almost with 
spasmodic impulse,) (TiuTiuw, (3oj9h /mu rfi Amoriif. Thus the Sa- 
viour first shows Iiimself here to the father as a /i^ituria irJaniut 
before he heals the son. Amidst the struggles of anxiety, the 
power of faith is by the help of Christ produce<l in the un- 
believing soul, and then the deliverance is vouchsafed. This 
passage is one of the most important to our understanding the 
nature of -rlm-ii, as laid down in the Gospels. It is not the ac- 
knowledgment of certain doctrinal truths that is here spoken of 
(that is merely a consequence resulting from it); Jesus is not 
here imparting instmction, and the disciples also supposing they 
bad healed the sick child, would assuredly not have prefaced 
that cure by any doctrinal discourse on the Messiabship of Jesus. 
Rather is the ■sisrit an internal state or frame of soul, — we have 
termed it receptivity, (compare on Matth. viii. 10,) into which 
that which is Divine may find admission. Here, however, we see 
that this state of soul is not to be looked on as altogether in- 
dependent of man's own efforts. Earnest striving and prayer is 
fitted to call it forth. Botli these imply, it is true, that the 
germ of faith already exists, (there must always be an iTiuYwof 
iyri^i/iitait in the soul if man is to be able to pray,) but no one 
is to be regarded as by nature wholly destitute of the germ of 
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faitli; only by a continued course ofsiucouldit be destroyed, and 
BO a man be brought to tbe vivrtiitit rw* btu/tivw (James ii. 19,) 
which, properly speaking, is no faitb. (Compare Neander's small 
Gelegenhcitachr. p. 31, sq.). There is yet, however, a difficulty 
here in the circumstance, that the faith of the father seems to 
benofit the son. (In tbe same way, already, at Matt. viii. 5, sq. 
where the officer believes and the servant is bealcd, and at Matt. 
XV, 22 sq., where the motber'a faitb stands in a similar relation 
to the cure of the daughter). As it bas been eetablished that 
Aviaria is the ground of a refusal to tieal, (compare on Matt. liii. 
68,) so it may naturally be presumed that the persons cured also 
exercised faith. Hence one might bold the opinion that two 
transactions perfectly distinct from each other, must in these 
cases bo supposed to have taken place. First, tijere is tbo heal- 
ing of the sick person, whose faitb Jesus perceived, though he 
did not then himself express it; next, there is tbo awakening of 
faith in the parents or tbo masters, which was not connected 
with tbe cure. Yet a connexion precisely of this kind seems to 
be asserted here. At Mark ix. 23, the cure of tRe child appears 
to be expressly conjoined with tbe faith of tbe fntbor. It thus 
seems that a separate and special bond of union bcrc found place 
between them. If we ask ourselves, then, wliether the child not 
grown up could be conceived of as exercising faith on behalf of 
his parents, as well na the p^trents on behalf of the child, tbe in- 
quiry would hardly meet from any one with an affirraatory reply, 
and consequently it seems not improbable that the child is hero 
viewed as in a state of union and dependence on bis parents 
from whora he received hia being, such an union as is again in 
infant baptism supposed to exist between the child and the 
sponsors, as the representatives of tbe cburcb. It occurs to one 
here very naturally to suppose such an union of posterity to 
their parents as is expressed in Heb. vii. 5, and which also lies 
at the foundation of tbe whole account of the connexion in 
which Adam and Christ stand to the human race. (Oomp. on 
Rom. V. 13, sq.) Something analogous also seems, according to 
the passage Matt. viii. 5, sq., to be pointed out in the relation 
between the master and bis scr\'ant ; only, it is self-evident that 
in this union tbe relation la merely to be viewed as something 
accidental, for it may even be conceived of as reversed. After 
this conversation with the father, there follows immediately the 
euro itself, which again, as in tbe case of th Gergesene, calls 
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forth a violent paroxysm, ending in the entire prostration of 
all his powers. (Comp. Mark v. 15). The boy was so exliauBt«d 
with the fierceness of the reaction, that they thought Lim dead, 
(Mark ix. 26,) but the touch of Jesus again inspired the powet* 
of life. 

Ver. 19, 20. After the cure the disciples came to Jesus, and 
within their more narrow circle, (xar liiat, Matt. ivii. 19,) in- 
quired why it was that tkeif could not heal the sick child. Luke 
wholly omits this important conversation. Mark so curtails it 
that its essential meaning cannot be perceived, and !t seema to 
bear on its surface a somewhat difl'erent sense; and here ag^n 
then his graphic power of conception shows itself rather in what 
is external. Matthew, on the contrary, goes into the essence of 
the matter, especially in regard to the discourse of Jesua, and 
one forgives him therefore willingly that want of exactness with 
which lie treats the outward features of the incidents recorded. 
Such points speak decisively enough for the apostolic origin of 
his gospel. On the part of the apostles, also, Jesus now reproves 
the iTitrlet, and plainly charges them with guilt in the want of 
TltTii. Tlioy, too, might have cried out ^d^Sh rj? aTiarSit ^Sm. 
The position of tlie apostles (as of men in general relatively to 
that wliich is Divine, thus appears here as not essentially differ- 
ent from that of the person who was to be healed. Does man 
wish to receive heavenly powers? he must stand passively to 
await their coming. Yet was the faith of the apostles an active 
principle, compared with the simple act of reception on the part 
of him who was to be cured. Thus we plainly see here different 
tjrada^Uoiia offa^. (Compare what is said more in detail on 
liom. iii. 21.) Along with the reception of the principle of life, 
there comes an increase in the soul's susceptibility of it, and 
thus faith goes on to perfection in itself. The apostles had 
already for a long time been in communion with Jesus, and 
never had been without faith on him, yet Christ marks here 
within them the want of the germ of real faith, (jcinxot niti^Ai;,) 
or as one might call it, of creative faith, for in this character it 
ought to show itself in thevi. Faith is thus a living internal 
state, inherently developing^ itself, as that which is Divine gra- 
dimlly becomes predominant and effectual within the soul, but 
in all stages of its development the fundamental condition of the 
Kaf&ia (in which faith dwells, [Rom. x. 9,] and not in the loCt) 
continues one and the same. (Compare on Matt. xxi. 21,) — 
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Jgsus now presented to their view tbc portraiture of perfw^t 
faitli, whose effect it is tliat to moo iuSit adumriieti. (Compare 
Mark is. 23, vdira AutctrA rf ir/ffrtio^n.) Nothing could be a great- 
er mistake tlian to make shallow the deep meaning of these 
words by the explanation that they are spoken hyperbolically. 
We read at Matt. xix. 26 respecting God, a-ajtl 0tjs inimi iwara 
(compare the parallel passages Mark s. 27; Luke xviii. 27). 
These words guide ub to an understanding of the true meaning of 
this eulogium on faith. Just because faith is a susceptibility, a 
receptivity for that which is divine, it communicatos to the indi- 
vidual in whom it is developed the very nature itself of thai 
which ifl divine, and under the guiJancc of the Divine power 
which animates the believer, he is brought, according to the de- 
gree of development imparted to him, into those circumstances 
in which he must through faith come off victorious. The irdyra, 
therefore, is to bo taken in its widest sense, eidy not to be re- 
ferred to every kind of fanciful caprice (which might originate 
with forward unbelieving men,) but to bo restricted to the real 
wants of the believer. Such a cose of need the believers had 
encountered, but they had neglected earnestly to supplicate that 
help from on high which they required in the circumstances. 
The description of the omnipotent power of faith is moreover 
figurative. First, faith is conceived of as in its minimum state, 
and then the maximum of effectual power is ascribed to it. 
(See as to the kmxo; siweTswj on Matt. xiii. 31. The overturning 
of mountains is an expression selected unquestionably in allu- 
sion to passages of the Old Testament, ComjMiro Job ix. 6; 
Zech. iv. 7. In the New Testament, Paul repeats tho statement 
at 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Another similar figure to denote what is im- 
possible for man, but possible for God in believers, is seen at 
Luko xvii. 6. In the passage Matt. xii. 21, [Mark xi. ZS,] 
tho figure of the overturn of mountaius is repeated). 

Ver. 21. The connexion of tho following verso with tho pre- 
ceding context is obscure. "TliJs kind (scil. ri» iai/Miw,' accord- 
ing to what goes before,) gocth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing." (Tlie fasting being viewed aa an accompsnying means of 
cure along with prayer.) The immediate connexion of tlie 

' Sidfert (ut supTS, p. 100.) wiahee to refer roSro ri yi«( to the unbelief 
of the npoBtles themselves. But I know or no jnstanue in which unbelief, 
which woe eomething negative, could be compared with demons who 
must be driven out- This view of the pnasage seems to me inadmissible. 
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words, witli tlie reproof administered to the apostles for their 
unheliof, leads ob\'ious!j to this meaning, " thifl obstinate eDemy 
was not to be overcome in the same way that many others are. 
It was needful for you, with prayer and fasting, earnestly to 
strive after more of the power of faith, and then might you hav9 
been victorious." Tlie T^oofuxv and ntartia relate thus to the dis- 
ciples themselves. And yet both may be referred also to th« 
person cured; ye ought to have enjoined on him similar dutie% 
and then ye would have been enabled effectually to heal 1 " 
The reference in this view to Luke ix. 42, awiduxtv durh* r-p crcirf/ 
AuTDv is certainly most correct; it is not unlikely that the Saviour 
had exhorted the father to a wise treatment of his son. Ac- 
cording to the connexion of ideas in Mark, this reference of 
prayer and fasting to the cured boy, who probably had by sins 
of impurity plunged himself into this nen'oua disorder, obvious- 
ly preponderates. In Matthew it is perhaps best to combine 
both references. 

Ver. 22, 23. In the concluding verses the evangelists ara 
entirely agreed in introducing a new mention of the Saviour'a 
sufferings {compare on Matt. xvi. 21.). The words stand with- 
out any visible connexion with what goes before. It is how- 
ever not improbable that from time to time the thought of hia 
approaching sufferings struck Jesus, and then, as the narrative 
here presents it to us, he suddenly expressed what he felt to hia 
disciples, especially when, leaving the larger sphere of public 
labour, he retired more into solitude and the private circle of his 
nearest friends. (This is indicated at Mark is. 30, by the words 
aux i^iXn T»o Hi yfi [sc. airiv] ). This declaration, however, most 
only have been at the time of a fragmentary nature, for the dia- 
ciplcB could not reconcile themselves to the idea of their Mes- 
siah's sufferings, that Messiah from whom they expected the end 
of all suffering (Mark is. 32; Luke ix. 45, ^yv^ouv ri ^n/ta nun.) 
Meanwliile the expression of that deep and painfial emotion cai^ 
ried them away involuntarily (Matt. xvii. 23, iXwnjajiiwii afiigei), 
but the lofty and serious majesty which was seen diffused around 
the whole nature of Jesus, deterred them from asking further as 
to the transaction he had alluded to {i^effium i^ur^am in Hark 
and Luke,) and so there remained for them only the dark im- 
pression of some mighty event which must be expected. 
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§ 34, THE COIN (statee) ly THE fihh's mootu. 
(Matt. xvii. 2*— 27.) 

Before proceeding to consider the occurrence itBcif whicli is 
hero recorded, we must cast a glance at the connexion. Mark 
ix. 33, as alfio Mattlicw, makes the I>ord come to Capernaum, 
but connects immediatelj with his arrival the narrative of the 
conversation as to who should bo the greatest in the kingdom of 
God. lie relates most minutely that this conversation took 
place in the house, and was introduced by a question put by 
JeeU8, as to what tliey Iiad talked of by tho way. Now accord- 
ing to the view of Dr Paulus (Comment. Part ii. p. tJ21,) Peter 
had not been present at tho commeiicemont of this conversation, 
but had come in subsequently while it waa going on, (Hatt. 
xviii, 21,) and it is simply to account for his absence that this 
narrative of Peter's taking the fish, is inserted by Matthew. 
But, for this conjecture the whole account gives not the slightest 
occasion, nay, Mark ix. 35 rather mentions the twelve as all 
present at the commencement of the conversation. Tho expres- 
sion iitsO^ut ajrfi at Matt, xviii. 21, merely means that Peter 
came close to him when addressing Jesus. If the evangelist 
had distinctly intended to represent Peter as absent, he would 
have stated ao in plainer terms. It is far more natural to sup- 
pose that Matthew added in concludon this little narrative of 
Peter's taking the fish, because it happened Just at the time, and 
in order that he might introduce once more in chap, xviii. a 
more lengthened collection of various fragments of discourse 
which he did not wish to interrupt. Moreover, Christ's conver- 
satioD with Peter as to tho census, might have been considered 
of importance in respect to the discourse which follows, aa will 
be afterwards shown. Tlie nature of the discourses, as they are 
given in Matt, xviii., by no means demands, as will afterwaixls be 
shown, the absence of Peter, even if they were spoken the one 
afier the other, in the same order in which we read them in 
Matthew. Peter's taking the fish was undoubtedly (owing to 
the proximity of tlic sea,) the work of a few moments, and wo 
may therefore justly suppose him present at what follows. 

As regards the incident itself, however, the account of wlucb 
wo road at Matt, xvii. 24—27, it is not to be denied tliat tlie 
natural explanation which Dr Paulus (ut supra,) has given of it. 
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brings forward points tliat deserve consideration. Taking the 
narrative in the usual sense, there is much in it tlint strikes one 
aa strange. First, it is at the very outset, a strange thing thai 
the coin should have been in the mouth of the (iBh, It seems 
more to the purpose to conceive of it ns in the xeOJcf, especially 
as the fish was caught by an ayxufrgm {hamua, fishing-hook,) the 
use of which presupposes the opening of the mouth. In the 
next place, however, the object aimed at seems to stand in no 
fitting connexion relatively to the miracle. The miracles of 
Jesus have alwajfs a definite relation to the well-being of man, 
or they are designed to authenticate the Messiahship of Jesus, 
and prepare the way for faith in it. Here it does not appear 
that we can trace a connexion with any of these objects, for the 
occurrence referred to Peter personally, and to him alone, yet 
was he already convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus; the ad- 
dress of Jesus (ver. 25,) presupposes faitli as already existing 
in him. Besides, as Jesus >vas in Capernaum, even if his bag 
was empty, (Jolin xii. 6; siii. 29,) he might in this place have 
obtained the small sum in a more simple way. Tims the propo- 
sal to explain tlie expression il^iiatii oTarflja (ver. 27,) aa mean- 
ing " thou shalt obtain the coin (stater) for the fish" (hy selling 
it,) will appear as not so entirely inadmissible. For, even ac- 
cording to this very explanation, the transaction taken in a sym- 
bolical point of view hears a beautiful moaning, as showing how 
Clirist, as the Lord of nature, caused to ho taken from the great 
treasure-house of the Father what he required. One feels at first 
sight all the more tempted to accede to this view, because it ap- 
pears to be in any case a strange thing that at the close of the 
history the usual conclusion of miraculous narratives is wanting 
— namely, that Peter at the command of Jesus both did and ex- 
perienced what had been said to him. But lookuig now without 
prejudice or prepossession to the narrative, one certainly ought 
not to conceal the difficulties presented hy this explanation of 
Or Paulus. If at ver. 27 wc take the words as we find them, 
Ko/ anl^ai ri «To^ avTDu fii^ijinii arar^ja, it must bo confessed that 
the narrator means to say that the stater (coin) would bo found 
in the mouth. It must he granted indeed that i-u^iaxut map mean 
to acquire, to obtain, (without defining the way in which a 
thing is olrtained,) hut tbo fact that the acquisition of this piece 
of money is conneeled so closely with the openivtj of the mouth, 
uiiqucalioiiablj- is in contrndiclian to the ojiiuion that the 
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money was to be raised from the sale of tlie fish. Tlic re- 
mark of Paulus on this point, that the opening of tbc mouth 
refers merely to Iiia taking the fieh off the hook, and that 
this was needful because it would otherwise have died more 
Bpeedilj, and so would liavo been of less value, is obviously too 
far-fetched. It is clear that this mode of explaining away what 
is supernatural is suggested not by tho text itself, but by reflec- 
tion. In the nest place, it is not to be overlooked, that plainly 
only one fish was intended to bo caught. Paulus will have it 
that r^y.'t is to be taken collectively, but the addition of Tfime 
altogether forbids this. (Compare Fritzsclie on tho passage.) 
But in poor Capernaum, whcro fish were common, the sum of 
money hero named could not possibly have been obtained for a 
single fish. As it is however the primary duty of an expositor 
to render tho meaning of his writer's text, so must we here 
maintain, that Matthew means to rclato that Jesus commanded 
Peter to take a tish, and foresaw that it would bear a stater in 
its mouth, Frit?.scho is quite right in saying, that, according to 
tlie opinion of the narrator, there were two things of a miracu- 
lous nature; first, the foreknowledge of Jesus; and next, the 
fact that tho fish had tho coin in its mouth, not in its body. 
Such, however, being tho result yielded by tho interpretation of 
tho passage, we cannot leave it standing in opposition to the 
character of Christ; and it thus becomes a question whether, 
contrary to the above remarks, the fact can be placed in har^ 
mony with the whole nature of Jesus. Tho main question here 
requiring to bo settled is this, whetlicr such an exertion of mira- 
culous power && we find set forth in the passage, was opposed to 
the principles of Jesus; iho other observations offered will then 
disappear of their own accord, or will lose their weight. It must 
ever be maintained as a leading principle, that every miraculous 
act of Christ had an object which stood connected with hia 
whole Messianic work. Wliat can have been the object of thi* 
miracle of Jesus! We must naturally suppose that Ho was 
without money, when tho tax-gatherers made their demand. 
Now to receive gifts if they were offered him. was in no way 
against the decorum of his position as the Messiah; it rather 
formed one part of that peculiar appearance which ho proscntod, 
that without possessions of his own, ho went about here below in 
perfect poverty, in order that ho might receive bodily suatonanco 
from those whom he nourisliCTl with the bread of life; Day, what 
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men gave, God gave througli tliem (sec Luke viii. 2). 
altogetlier a different thing to suppose that Jesus, even when 
destitute of money, could Iiave been reduced to borrow it of any 
one;' that would have been against the decorum Dirintijn. It 
belonged to the form of bis office that his heavenly Father should 
nourish liim from day to day by working on one and another, 
and inducing them to ftimisl everything needful to supply his 
necessities. But among men the righteous never could be left 
to beg (Ps. KKSvii. 25). Accordingly, the matter may be con- 
ceived of in this way. The tax-gatherers came at a time when 
no money was at hand; Peter over-hastily promised payment; 
and Jesus, though he rebuked tliis rasliness, deemed it proper 
here, as in other cases, to fulfil all righteousness; an opportu- 
nity was in this way given him of taking from the full treasure- 
house of bis heavenly Father, To send Peter a-fishing with a 
view to sell the fish caught, would have been to prosecute a call- 
ing and trade to which the Son of God was not appointed; and 
so this which was here adopted, remained, as the only form of 
taking from the fuhicss of the Father, At the same time I can- 
not decidedly declare in favour of this explanation; and 1 ac- 
knowledge that 1 hold this to ho the most difficult miraculoua 
narrative in Gospel history. Hence, the simplest course that 
remains, ia merely to bring the miracle into immediate connexion 
with Peter, who, at particular moments, certainly acknowledged 
the higher powers that dwelt in Christ, but who also soon lost 
again the vivid impression of his Divine nature. Christ might 
have been able in another way to obtain the money; but in order 
to convince Peter of his higher nature, and freedom from all 
earthly laws, he causes liim to seek it in this way. In Peter's 
answer to the collectors, that the Lord would pay the contribu- 
tion, there was implied a mistake ns to his peculiar position; and 
although Jesus might appeal to his Divine Sonship, which, at 
a former period, Peter had already confessed, yet the Saviour 
aoems to have wished still more deeply to impress on his mind 
a view of his exalted dignity. 

' It will eicite no surprise that the feelings of Dr StrauBS give a dif- 
ferent response. He sees, as in many other things, nothing offensive in 
this, that the Son of God is made to contract debt to mun. In such a 
CBfle there is no difference between begging and borrowing. Compare, 
moreover, 2 Kings i v. I, sq., where Elisha also performs a miracle in 
order to discliarpre a debt. 
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Ver. 24. As respects tlie relative value of tlio money which 
this narrative refers to, the m-arij is ^= 4 drachmas or Roman 
denarii. Those formed a Jewish shekel, Tlie dioiayjun is there- 
fore =: half a shekel, i. e., to about 10 good groschen. TIio 
stater thus amounted to 20 good groschen.' This sum of it- 
self,' and still more, the conversation which follows, shows 
that it is not a civil tax but a temple tax that is hero spo- 
ken of. According to Exodus ixx. 13, sq., every Israelite was 
required to pay such a contribution; and in the time of Jo- 
sephus (Antiq. xviii. 9, 1,) even tlie foreig^i Jews paid it. The 
question put by the collectors of this assessment, whether Jesus 
would pay it, assuredly arose from the circumstance of these 
persons believing that as a theocratic teacher he would regard 
himself as free from such an impost. But Peter, to whom the 
question was addressed in the absence of Jesus, believed, that 
with his strong religious feelings, lie would make it a point to 
pay such holy taxes, and answered affirmatively. 

Ver. 25, 26. Jesus perceived at once that on the part of Peter 
this arose from unconsciousness. In his answer he liad contem- 
plated Jesus rather under the aspect of legal piety than in that 
of his ideal dignity, and Jesus therefore anticipated his remark 
(TfoipSany ai/roy) by the question n au itxtT, S/.ttwi-; he awakens by 
this inquity the feeling of his own higher position, as well as 
that of Peter himself, above the constitution of the Old Testa- 
ment temple. Jesus here runs a parallel between earthly kings 
and earthly tribute {ri/.r„ ciistoms-duHes on goods, x^'aof, liead- 
money on persons,) and the heavenly King, and spiritual contri- 
butions; as with the kings their own are free from taxes, so also 
in the things of heaven. For, what God's children possess bo- 
long to God,^they have no property exclusively their own, — 
they contribute out of and into their own purse, — they are 
therefore free. Jesus places himself here on a level with Peter, 
but it is obvious that from this figurative mode of speaking 
nothing can be inferred affecting our idea of the uJic roC &tm. 
The meaning is simply this, — we belong to a higher order of 
things than that to which the commandment in question (Exod. 



' The good groschen is equal to rather more than l^J. The Maiien- 
grosthen is of less value. 

* The double article also w ri iiiiayji.ci J.ii/j/3awm;, ludicates a rofe- 
rent-e to certain appointed poreons onlru*t«<l with the collection of the 
temi'lc offerings. 
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xxit. 13,) applies; not for us did God give it, wo pay to ihc 
temple not a poor tax, but we ourselves belong to it wholly, with 
all tliat wo are and have. Jeaus thus elevates Peter, and plares 
him on hia own standing- point,— a position forwhich he certmn- 
Ij was not yet fully trained, but to wlrich, in as far as lie was a 
renewed man, lie already belonged. The Lortl's words at the 
Bftnto time clearly prove that Jesus acknowledged and honoured 
the Old Testament order in general as a Divine institute, — un- 
less this he assumed, the words have no meaning. Only he con- 
templated the wliolo temple service in its preparatoiy character, 
and led on the disciples so to view it. 

Ver. 27. While thus conscious that he stood above the Old 
Testament economy, {conip. xii. 8,) the Saviour yet subjected 
himself to it, as in general, up to tho time when his work on 
earth was finished, he in no respect assailed or withdrew from 
tho existing order of the divine service. Only at Christ's aton- 
ing death was the law completed and finished, and a new form 
of religious life arose in the church, in which the laws of the Old 
Testament acquired their true spiritual meaning. Here, in this 
subordination to the law, does Jesus make obvious tho weakness 
of those around him (see as to exat^aXi^nfyai on Matt, iviij. €); 
ho wished neither to give them offence nor load them to believe 
tliat he did not reverence the law of tho Old Testament. It is 
certain, also, that the basis laid down here is the general prin- 
ciple wfi»o( ioTi ■sX^uaai ■xaeat dixameirrit. {Comp. on Matt. iii. 1 5). 



§ 35. OK THE CHARACTER OF THE cniLDREN OF THE KINGDOM. 

(Matt, xviii. 1—35; Mark ix. 33—50; Luke ix. 46—56.) 

The words atai!Tgtfo/i.hu> avruv it t^ I'aX/Xcti'fji (Matt. xvii. 22,) 
again seem to unsettle the whole chrouological connexion by 
their vagueness; nor do the parallel passages in Mark and Luke 
give any more certain data. The contents, however, of the suc- 
ceeding context, make it probable that no great interval in this 
instance elapsed between what had preceded and what now fol- 
lows. Tlie conversation as to pre-eminence in the kingdom of 
God in which the disciples were engaged on the way to Caper- 
naum (Mark ix. 33,) may have been occasioned by tho transfigu- 
ration, and, the preference there shown for ccHain of their num- 
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ber, and as all the tlirce narrators give exactly tlio same con- 
nexion of events, tliia supposition being of itself possible, ought 
to be received as probably true. It is true at the same time 
that each of the evangelists contributes to the narrative some- 
thing different from the others. Luke is the shortest; — he has 
merely the admonition to humility. Mark gives also the warn- 
ing against offences in an extremely expanded form, as his man- 
ner is. Matthew, however, adds atill further particulars. It is 
not impossible so to conceive of the antecedent circumstances, 
that all these different points may on this occasion have been 
made by Clirist the subjects of eonicrsation, simply on account 
of what had fallen out among the apostles. The evangelists 
themselves give details according to which we may infer the 
following to have been the course of events. The disciples not 
merely conversed as to their pre-eminence in the kingdom of 
God, but fell into a sharp contest on the point. (Hence the ad- 
monition at Mark ix. SO, lignnlisn iv AXXiXeif). In the alterca- 
tion, they not merely boasted the one over the other, but by 
hard words wounded each other's feelings ; nay, the disciples by 
this gave such offence to each other, or to any individual who 
might be present, that their faith might have been shaken in the 
reality of any higher life as existing within the circle that sur- 
rounded Christ, or in the more exalted vocation exercised by 
himself personalty. This would explain how Christ should suc- 
cessively have discoursed of humility, of offences, of grace to- 
wards sinners, of being reconciled. This view, however, rests 
simply on conjecture as to the contents of that conversation be- 
tween the disciples. It is also possible that Matthew, according 
to his custom, lias again assembled together portions of different 
(liscoursos relating to kindred topics.' The tie which in this 
chapter connects the different portions, is the endeavour to de- 
pict the true character of the children of God in the words of 
Clirist. Much had already occurred which might be viewed as 
attributing to the disciples something of outward importance; 
especially might Christ's very address to Peter as to the temple- 
taxes, (Matth. xvii. 25,) be so misunderstood.* Against this 
error Matthew now pUces a rcprtscntation of the inner spiritual 
nature of discipleship as standing in direct contradiction to all 

' Cuuijiaro here the remarks on Mutt. xiv. 1, and tlie tatroducto?7 oh- 
frorvutions to ohnp. ijx. 1. 

* So we Had it in C'lemeaR Alvi. quia (liTcs salvctnr. chAp, 21. 
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earthly domiimtion. Yet Christ does not deny that there is & 
difference in the places which shall be occupied in the future 
kingdom of God; he merely sets forth that frame of mind by 
which all abuse of these is obviated. 

Ver. 1. Most graphically does Mark ix. 33, sq. again depict 
thf) scene. Tlie convei-sation aa to who should he the greatest 
had taken place by the way. In the house our Lord questions 
the disciples on it, and they, conacioua of guilt, are silent, where- 
upon, by a symbolic act, He sets clearly before their view the 
nature of God'a kingdom. First, however, it is to he carefiilly 
marked here, that the Saviour by no means denies that the 
apostles possess special dignity in the kingdom of God ; which 
indeed ho could not do, for it is promised them by himself 
(comp. on Matt. xis. 28). Further, he does not deny that there 
ia a distinction between his different disciples, for in the same 
way he gave ground for making that distinction, (see on Uatt. 
xvii. 1.) Thus the error of the disciples did not consist in be- 
lieving that a difference exists among the members of the king- 
dom, or in cherishing the consciouaneaa that God has called them 
to something great, but in this, that they viewed their calhng 
in a worldly, earthly light, and regarded supremacy in the king- 
dom of God as resembling supremacy in an earthly kingdom. 
Tlie very idea of a kingdom, it is true, presupposes, noceaaarily, 
government and subordination ; but in the kingdom of God the 
government ia specifically difi'erent from earthly rule. This dis- 
tinction the Saviour here developes, inasmuch, as according 
to Mark ix. 35, he represents the trjiro; in the kingdom of God 
as the cey^aros, the xujioe as the AidKotBi Tatrur. (Comp. on Matt. 
XX, 28). Thus in the Divine kingdom the power of self-sacrific- 
ing, devoted, self-abasing love, (wliich, in the Sa'v-iour himself, is 
seen in its glorious perfection,) is the only turning-point on which 
all pre-eminence depends; while conversely, in tho world, he who 
rules is wont to make use of the governed simply for himself, 
his own benefit, his reputation and glory. The fleshly minds of 
the disciples, therefore, mistaking the idea of God's kingdom, 
had induced them in the future manifestation of Christ's glory 
to look for the gratification of selfish hopes. These the Lord de- 
stroys, inasmuch as ho intimates that only lie who has divested 
himself of all self-seeking, and who lives in pure lovo and lowly 
self-renunciation shall there reign, or exert commanding influence. 
{The words here r?( /iilt,uit ink clearly express the idea that ail 
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the (lisciplea were on a level ia this respect tliat they, aa stand- 
ing immediately around the Lord, were called alike to oiercise 
the most important iaflucnee in the kingdom of God — only on 
this point did they dispute as to who among themselves sliould 
he the greater, the more influontiaL The occurrence related at 
Matt, xvii, 1, might easily occasion such refiectiona). 

Ver. 2 — i. — Very naturally according to the account of 
Matthew, is there suhjoincd here the symbolic act of Jesus in 
pliwing a child, («raiSioi is not ^= - ny « slave or sejvatit, hut with 
reference to regeneration a child, one who is new-bom) in tbe 
midst of them, and in him setting forth the character of those 
who should have influence in the kingdom of God. That it is 
not the character of this individual child that he hero speaks of, 
(according to the legend it was the martyr Ignatius) is shown at 
once by the immediately following words 'yhi^i u; ra 9aiiia. Jesus 
merely brings forward in this indiWdual child the general cha- 
racter of children, as a model for the members of the kingdom 
of God. For, altliough tlie geneiul sinfulness of human nature 
certainly shows itself at once in children, yet does humihty and 
an unassuming disposition peculiarly distinguish the child's na- 
ture; the king's son is not ashamed to play with the son of a 
beggar. This unassuming disposition is hero the point of com- 
parison. Certainly it is exercised by children unconsciously, 
while on the part of believers it is to be deliberately cherished. 
The comparison therefore does not on all points hold good, which 
it could not possibly do, for this reason, that nothing in the 
earthly sphere could he found perfectly analogous to the spiri- 
tual man who is the subject of the- comparison. Into such an 
unassuming frame does the Lord now cihort that the disciples 
turn their minds {n-iifts^m to change their spiritual tendency, 
instead of walking on high they must go forward in lowliness), 
then would they find entrance to the heavenly kingdom. Tlie 
passage is thus wholly parallel to the important verso, John iii. 
3, for the y/HnSou i; raiiin is nothing else than the new birth, in 
which alone such an unassuming child-like feeling can be im- 
planted. By the resolutions and efforts of the natural man it 
cannot he produced. As an evidence of this child-like feehng 
Christ brings prominently forward the rartmvt iaurit (in opposi- 
tion to the ii^ni lauTit); as the child, in whatever circuToatanccs 
placed, will unassumingly he content with a lowly position, bo 
should also the new-bom saint, instead of climbing to high sta- 
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tions, Btcp down to the secure valley of humility. The exproa- 
sion ra-rimun iauTtv retains here its widest meaning, inasmuch aa 
even in the regenerate, constant and positive effort ia needful to 
keep down the old man as the source of pride. The term rectnr- 
nDvy may therefore he viewed as a spcuial and stronger expres- 
sion for becoming a child, and the fiii^iar ilvai it rij /Sets, may bo 
regarded as contrasted with the simple wVlfx*^"' *''f ^«*- 

Ver. 5. — Matthew who alone had given the preceding verBca, 
shows himself here again exceedingly accurate in the sotting 
forth of our Lord's discourses. According to Mark and Luke, 
who do not give these verses, it is not so easy to understand the 
presenting of the child, nay, it acquires with them a different 
meaning. They both speak directly of the receiving of the child, 
as to which also Mark (ix. 36,) can even add iyayia^^ad/^iyas Aur6, an 
act which, in tlio first instance, would not agree with the repre- 
sentation of Matthew; for since, according to lilm, the child waa 
simply a symbol of humility, it must in these circumstances 
have been a meaningless act to embrace him. (In Luke ii. 28, 
the term hayxaXi^ti^ai = bix^i^'u t'n ayxaXai refers to little chil- 
dren, in whom alone the charucter of humility is purely develop- 
ed, llie verb •sinna'Kiiia^iai at Mattli. xviii. 2, does not coatra- 
dict this; it is only necessary that we do not understand it exact- 
ly as meaning sucklings.) This, however, agrees well with the 
connexion as given in Mark and Luke, according to which the 
Taiiiat expresses mainly the idea of a beloved, a dear one. 
But it may be asked here, how shall we trace the connecting 
links of thought ; for if Matthew, in the first instance, gives an- 
other apphcation to the setting forth of the child, he goes on at 
ver. 5, to use the term Si'/^tii^ai, and follows this up at ver. 6, by 
the opposite of Hxn^ai, so that from this agreement of the threo 
Evangelists we must liold tha.t these words were spoken on the 
occasion referred to. It certainly seems from the connection 
here, most natural to consider the Hx^i^ai aa an act of unassum- 
ing self-humhling love, so that it connects itself with tho de- 
claration TjiSro; Tarriai Sidxotoi (Mark IX. 35.). But with this 
view, the last clause at Luke ix. i8, o /*ixjorij«s tv ■xomn Ufi-h x. r. X. 
little harmonizes, for it is there apparent that the disciples are 
themselves the /nxiei who are to he received, not the recipients. 
(Compare also Mark ix. 41, from which this plainly follows.) 
Accordingly the connection may better be understood in this 

Ly, Beyo eager to become lowly, lit tie- noticed aa this child, for 
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the little ones (the regenerate who have the true child's feeling) 
are very dear nnd precious to the Lord, so that he re;:;ards what 
is done to thorn aa done to himself. According to tliis chain of 
ideas, then, tliat which Matthew relates must be held as having 
previously occurred; for it is this which contains the ground of 
Christ's attachment to them. The expression raibiot ^ /uiiii 
ver. 10, ia then the symbol of the regenerate. (See on Matth. 
X. 42.) The only thing stUl remaining obseurc is how the ex- 
pression (( icuhia* ii^trui, i>i iixfrai should precisely in this dis- 
course be used to denote God's fatherly love for hia spiritual 
children. Tlio simplest explanation is, that this description of i 
is occasioned by the preceding admonition (set forth clearly by 
Matt.) to enter into the kingdom of God. With this, as some- 
thiug future, stands closely connected tlie iixiiUti, as that which 
is present, so that the meaning is — "ho who thus humbles him- 
self in true lowlinoss, is great in the kingdom of God ; nay even 
already amidst those connexions with the world in which the re- 
generate appear as sulfercrs, they are so precious to the Lord 
tliathe holds what ia done to them as done to himself," (as to 
the thought itself, compare Matth. x. 40, sq. where it already oc- 
curred in another connection.) 

In Mark (ix. 33 — tl.) and Luke (ix. 49, 50.) there follows hero 
a question by John with the answer of Jesus, which Matthew has 
omitted, as not belonging to tlie main scope of the discourse, but 
as rather interrupting it. Tlie shortness witli which Luke 
touches this intervening quoBtion of John, would have left many 
things obscure, if the more exact account of Mark had not ena- 
bled us to trace the connection. For tlie preceding words of 
Jesus, in which he speaks of the diy^niieu of the little ones, plain- 
ly refer to the relation in which the disciples stood to those 
around them. John, who may not have been able to penetrate 
fully into the meaning of our Lord's words, brings forward a cir- 
cumstance which liad perhaps occurred at the time, and had 
particularly struck himself, and he lays it before tlie Saviour. 
Some one, it would appear, who doubtless had seen our Lord's 
miracles, or those of the apostles, had himself made the attempt 
to heal in the name of Jesus. The tliseiples, in their selfish cs- 
clusi^-eness, saw in this an infringomont on their spiritual juris- 
diction, and inasmuch as ho did not habitually attach himself to 
the company of Jesus, had iuterdicted him.' This the Saviour ro- 

* A uftrmtiTe precisely aioiilar ia recorded at Numbers il 27, sq. 
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proves, and refers hia disciples to that comprclienBive lore and bti' 
niilityof the true rixta mi etoo, who child-like receive and ackuoir- 
lodge all that is akin to themselves, under whatever fona the* 
find it. The individual refen-ed to is thus viewed aa one be- 
friended by the benevolent Saviour of men, and represented to 
the disciples as one from whom they might expect support, it 
being at tho same time implied that lie would not be left with- 
out a blessing. Thus understood, tlien, this incident takes its 
place most fittingly in the context; it is, as it were, an example 
of how the Lord docs good to those who favour his disciples, 
oven when these latter cannot understand aright the proofs of 
lovo. Tho Gnome, the sententious phrase in which Jesus ei- 
proBses the doctrine which he wished on this occasion to teach 
liis disciples, i; oU ten xa3' ii/iun Wig i^S* ifri, is parallel to the 
statenicrit at Mntt. sii. 30, i fiii wv /ut' i/tgii xar ifteu ion, which is 
found also ut Luke xi. ti3. Both are equally true of different 
persons and grades of vocation. He wliose calling is to a sphere 
of spiritual labour, is already agavist the Lord and his cause, if 
ho do not positively further them; he whose vocation is of a 
lower grade, who may be placed in a state of spiritual depen- 
denoo on otliers, (as the people were ruled by the Pharisees,) is 
already in favour of God's cnusc, if he keep himself free from 
the generally prevailing hostile infiuenccs, and so continue sus- 
ccptihle of the divine. It must, however, ever remain a singular 
iiircumstiinco, that, even in Christ's own times, persons should 
have use»i his name for the working of miracles without attach- 
ing themselves to his circle; it is a proof of the genei:al notice 
which tho works of Jesus had attracted. At a later period, we 
find, in tlic history of Simon Magus (Acts viii.) and the seven 
sons of Scova (xix. 13, sq.) something of the same kind. If, 
however, the apostles judge of these men in a way wholly differ- 
ent from what the Saviour does hero, the cause of the difference 
must assuredly be sought in tlie motive from which such a nao of 
tho name of Jesus proceeded. It might, as in the case of the 
person here mentioned, flow from faith — perhaps an unconscious 
faith — in Clirist's heavenly power, and was therefore to be borne 



When Elded and Medad prophesied in the camp, Joshua said to Moses, 
" My lord Moses, forbid them." But Moses replies, " Enviest thou for 
my sakel would Gud sll the Lord's people prophesied, snd that the Lord 
would put his Spirit upon them '" 
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with, (altliougli tlio declarations of Jesus respcctiDg liim certaiu- 
lydo not exclude tlie neceaaity of his beiiig further instructed, 
and made to know that the special object of Christ's coming wa« 
not to impivrt the gift of working miracles, but to change the 
human heart); but on the other hand it might proceed from 
motives wholly impure, as with the sons of Sceva, and must in 
that case be unconditionally resisted. For, these men used the 
name of Jesus as a peculiarly powerful form of adjuration, just 
as they would other formuliB of their art, for their selfish ob- 
jects. TJiua, it is not tho outward act itself, but rather the/ee/- 
ing from which it Hows, that determines its being admissible or 
not. 

Ver. 6. The idea which follows of tlie txatiafJ^m IV* rii /iixiur, 
connects itself most appropriately with the Hxf^ai of ver. fi. 
He merely enpresses the opi)Osite thought, so that the sense of 
these words is, " the little ones are so precious to the Lord, that 
whatever good is done them ho looks on as done to himself, and 
rewards it; whatever evil is inflicted on tJiem, he most indig- 
nantly punishes." The peculiar form, however, io wliich this 
thought is brought out by Matthew, and more especially by 
Mark, does not seem to suit the context; ono does not see iu 
what connection it stands with the strife among the apostles. 
This might render it probable that there are inserted here por- 
tions of discourses originally spoken in another connection. 
(C'omp. on Matt. v. 29, 30, where something similar occure). 
But at Matt, xviii. 10, H, we again find marked references to 
the antecedent /*ixfe/, and at Mark ix. 50, also the clause n'f^itu- 
tn i> aXXqXofc again points back to the strife among the disci- 
ples, from which the discourse took its rise. Wc must then hold 
it proved that these words respecting the mavdaJjE^ut really stand 
counectcil with the rest of the discourse. For, even granting 
that these words had originatly been spoken in other circum- 
stances by the Lord, this much is dear, that both evangelists 
meant here to place thorn in a fitting connexion. It only re- 
mains, then, that wo regard the sense of /uiiit as modified lu 
such a way that tho expression here forms tho counterpart of 
li'tyai. Usually the New Testament employs tho term ;«.«fi( to 
denote believen, the rdjeutraUi in general, (see more fully on 
this point at Matt. x. 4:!,) but again we also find a distinction 
drawn between the great and the sn^all in the kingdom of tiod, 
(see at Matt. xi. 11, and v. 19). Applying this distinction here, 
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the connection of the paasag* adniits of being taken in this way. 
The strife among the disciples as to their place in the kingdom 
of God might have given oifence to the other believers, so that 
they might have been perplexed as to whether the truth dwell 
within that rircle where such things could occur. This led the 
Lord to declare his mind as to the guilt of those who gave offence, 
even to the weakest among the believers. The seventh verse, 
iu Matt, however, seems to be in opposition to this view of the 
connection, for the mariaXa are there ascribed to the xie/iof. In 
reference to this, however, we must observe, that the disciples, in 
so far as thej gave oifence to behevers, did themselves belong to 
the xie/iai, and thus Ihe Saviour liere passes over from the parti- 
cular to the general, just as at Matt. xvi. 23, he traces Peter's 
declaration at once to the origin of evil from whose influence he 
was not yet wholly free. With this, also, ver. 8 well agrees, 
where he is speaking of 'nurhv exat&a>Jl^ti>, man being thus viewed 
as presenting an inward conflict between the New and the Old 
in his heart. 

As to the meaning of mdviaMv, the old form of the word txat- 
>ii.XnTi'» properly denotes a trap for ensnaring animals, then in 
general, a noose, a snare, laying of nets. In the New Testament 
it is transferred to spiritual things, and under exatiaknt every- 
thing is included which can liinder the development of spiritual 
life, or deter men from faith in the Divine =: •x^iano/i.n.a., in He- 
brew u^Q> " ""''^' "■ ""ose, or ^cJ^p, offence. (On this account 
also in tlic New Testament, vtty'i;, 3^ja stand connected with 
ff**»ia?jf, see Iloni. j.\. 9). The verb mtrnhiOJttii consequently 
means, to give offence, to prepare spiritual obstniction, natiaX- 
SZt^ai, to take offence. There is a peculiarity, however, in the 
meaning of axatdayjf^m m ver. 8 of this passage, according to 
which the exaria?.!^iar and the exat&aXif^o/j^s^in appear as united in 
the same individual. This internal conflict in man himself is to 
bo explained, as has been already said, from regeneration, 
through means of which that new man is made alive who 
■wrestles with the old man, and struggles for the victoiy. The 
greatness of the guilt involved in giving spiritual offence, or irt 
deterring the little ones from a life of faith, is depicted hy the-Jj 
Saviour in a form which addresses itself to the senses, inasmuch 
as ho represents the sin of these delinquencies as greater than 
those crimes on which the heaviest political punishment is in- 
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dieted. (The oK;t(E<f(i durj) expresses a sti-ongcr, namely, a spiri- 
tual And eternal punisliment. — Tlie sinking into the sea was not 
practised among tlie Jewe, but it certainly was in use among 
other nations. See for example Sueton. August, c, 68. Instead 
of the less usual expression fiiiMg, ttmit in Matthew and Luke, 
Mark has WSoc ft,u>.ixii. MiXoe = ^uXu denotes properly the jniU 
ilaelf, and in a secondary sense the miU-stone, The word own 
is commonly used of the lower mill-stono, which does not move. 
Tit e adjective form, iimi;, is not In use as applied to it. Tlie 
words /iiXoi onxit therefore cannot well mean the lower and 
heavier mill-stone. We do better to continue taking it in the 
sense of set in viotion by asses, as expressing the size of the 
atone. The ass mill-atone is contrasted with the atone of a mill 
driven by the hand of man). 

Ver. 7. Tlie same thought again meets us at Luke xvii. 1, 
where we shall more closely consider it. Here it stands only in 
an incidental form, and unconnected with the rest of the dia- 
course. {KdV^»( the counterpart ot ^ae. r. ©. See in regard to 
it what is said more at length in tlie exposition of John i. 9). 

Ver. 8, 9. After speaking of offence given to others, Jesus 
posses on to that inward offence which he who is bom again may 
give to himself. The general meaning of the words lies clear to 
our view. The cutting off hand and foot, the plucking out of 
the eye, is intended to denote the denying ourselves to what is 
dearest and most indis)>ensable to the outward life, when through 
those sinful influences which act from without, it endangers the 
spiritual life. But here, as at Matt. v. 29, 30, a difficulty is 
raised by the additional clause xa>Jf ion ml (i«iX3iA ilt rijr Jai^t 
(sc. itftuwn) pf^AiXit, xuXMv f.aiif'dah/iat} For, to regard this as a 
mere embellishment, which has no meaning of its own, is w-hat 
I cannot consent to, Tlio sense of the whole comparison rather 
seems to be this. The cutting off of band or foot, can, as is self- 
evident, bo only taken as denoting something spiritual, since the 
outward act were meaningless, (compare on Matt. xix. 12,) un- 
less the inward root of sin were destroyed. Hand, foot, eye, 
here appear to be used by the Saviour to denote mental powers 
and dispositions, and he counsels their restraint, their non-de- 
velopment, if a man find himself by their cultivation, withdrawn 

■ Compare u to ;M^3«>vMf Lob«ok'a Phrynichiu, p. 136. Ths pure 
Qreek fonn is infj^Sa^iMc. 
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from advancing the highest principle of life. The everysided 
derelopment of all our faculties, the inferior, as well as the more 
elevated, is certainly to be regarded as the highest attainment, 
jot he who finds bj experience that Le cannot cultivate certain 
faculties, — the artistic for example, — without injury to bis holi- 
est feelings, must renounce their cultivation, and make it his 
first business, by pains-taking fidelity, to preserve entire the in- 
nermost life of hia soul, that higher hfe imparted to him by Christ, 
and which, by t]ie dividing and distracting of his thoughts, 
might easily be lost; nor must it give him any disturbance 
if some subordinate faculty be thus wholly sacrificed by him.' 
Assuredly, however, we must add, that this loss is only in ap- 
pearance, for, in the development of man's higher life, every- 
thing of a subordinate kind which he had sacrificed, i« again re- 
stored with increase of power. But in the first instance, he has 
the real experience of such a sacrifice, and it stiil remains true 
that it is a more elevated and bettor tiling to succeed in learn- 
ing how to cultivate even tlic lower faculties in Iiarmc-y vith 
the higher life. Only, where that cannot bo, man ought to 
choose the safer course. Mark gives, moreover, a very length- 
ened version of this discourse, without, however, adding any- 
thing to the thought. The simple fnJj Aiiatim of Matthew is in 
Mark paraphrased by y'mva, ■tEj aaffmrni Ekrou i <niiiX>;g auTtit nil nX~ 
ivTf xal fi irSg cti e^imrai. The words are taken from Isaiah Ixvi. 
24, whence they had already been quoted at Sir. vii. 19; Judith 
xvi. 21. They dipict the aruif.ua by imagery taken from death 
and putrefaction, inasmuch as f^uii is contrasted with ^iiaref 
aiiumf. (See as to x^Isk aiurioi the remarks on Matt. xii. 32.) 
The eipression <nnii\tf^ = ni?Vini denotes properly the worm 
that devours the dead body (Pa. xxH. 7; Sir. x. 13); here stand- 
ing in parallelism with iraj, it must be understood as inflicting 
pain. Tlie seeming tautology in the passage ri -xvt aa/3in-6» twreu 
r'u irjg Du e^inurai diaapi>ear8 when we supply aiiriv to the ivf as 

• Thna also had Origen arlcady spoken (Comm. in Matt. Tom.icii. ed. 
de la Rue, vol. iij. 603). When Thaluck remarks (Comm. on Bennon on 
the mount, p. 234,) in oppoaition to tbis that my exposition beam n mt>- 
ilem character, inasmuch as the distinction of the varioiK mental facul- 
ties belongs to modem metaphygicnl philosophy — hie objection appears 
lo me ill-founded, for men have always perceived the distinction between 
different powers of mind. What people ever wholly confounded me- 
UKii'y with reanon — the fancy with the will! 
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in the case of tlie antecedent Mti^ijs, wliicli stands so placed also 
in Isaiah. For in that case the first expression ia a general de- 
scription of the place of punishment, the second, the special in- 
fliction of its agonies on these guilty ones. 

The remark ia interestmg which stands at the conclusion of 
these words in Mark, vcr. 49, 50, h-k; ykg t-j^I aXMr.mrai xal -suea 
'.luu/'a a7j oKi'f.Mi'nTai. This thought closes very appropriately tho 
foregoing discourse, for it concentrates into one gcncraJ princi- 
ple, as it were, what had previously been set forth. The toj mijJ 
aXi^tiatra,! neither refers simply to the frCf iiu-ubv, nor merely to 
the exhortation to self-donial, but it includes both, so that the 
tS,- is to be understood in a literal sense as denoting the whole 
liuman race. The sense of the expression therefore is this, be- 
cause of the general sinfulness of the race, every individual must 
he salted with fire, either on the one hand, by his entering of 
his own free will on a course of solf-dcnial and earnest purifica- 
tion from his iniquities, or on the other hand, by his being 
carried against his wUI away to the place of punishment. Tlie 
mij appears here first as the cleansing, purifying element, (so it 
often does, for example, Malachi iii. 2; Sir. ii. 5.) and then, aa 
that wltich inflicts anguish. But, for him who submits in earn- 
est to tho pain which is necessarily associated with the overcom- 
ing of sin, it works beneficially. (I Pet, iv. I.) The term 
eOJ'Cti^ai is well chosen to express the eflect of firo, first, because 
of the succeeding quotation, in which salt is spoken of, and next, 
howcverj because it is in the highest degree an apt description of 
fire, for the operation of salt is closely allied to that of fire. From 
this it is, that according to the doop and true system of Scripture 
symbols, salt derives its peculiar meaning, especially as applied 
to sacrifices. Acconling to Lev. ii. 13, all sacrifices must be sea- 
soned with salt. That passage is her« referred to in such a way 
that one might supply the words an yiyfatrrai. The Old Testa- 
ment practice, therefore, of seasoning sacrifices with salt, is here 
regarded by our Lord in its deeper meaning. As every sacrifice 
is on the part of him who offers it, a typo of his inwartlly devot- 
ing himself with all that he ts and has to the eternal source of his 
being, so the salt was intended to show that such n sacrifice could 
never be well-pleasing to God without the pain of self-denial, and 
tlio quickening influences of tho Fire-Spirit from on high. The 
fire-baptism (Matth. iii. 11) is just this act of purification in the 
saints through the salt of self-denial, and oven the Son of God 
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himself submitted to it, though he was sinless, in order that he 
might in the fire of suflering perfect and glorify the humnn na- 
ture which he had assumed. According to this view then the 
grammatical connection of the clauses must he so explained that 
tlie expression xal traaa 3ama a.i.li^ii<nrai bears no meaning different 
from the <r5s 'tuj/ dX(«9ii«roH which accompanies it, hut must be 
taken as presenting a ^-isible type of the spiritual transactiou 
which the former words describe. It is not necessary, however, 
on this account, to give to the xai the meaning of sicuti, quem- 
adraodum; we have only to supply iid reDro ao that the sense 
should be, " and for this reason (as it stands written) must every 
sacrifice he salted with salt." We have, therefore, in this pas- 
sage, an authoritative explanation of the meaning of a sacrifice, 
and of what was implied in the rite, the ceremony of presenting 
them to the Lord sprinkled with salt.' Among the manifold 
other explanations of this passage, we arc specially bound to re- 
ject as contrary to the use of the language, that which takes 
dW^itfSa/ = nTp; ^^ ''"' sense of being annihilated, referring to 
Is. li. 6. For in the latter passage the word p(^3 has a mean- 
iug wholly unconnected with the term pt'jQ salt. (Compare 
Geeeu. in Lex. sub. voe.) Certainly the connection of vet. 50 
with the preceding context is difficult. For, the discourse makes 
a transition to the nature of salt in general, and brings forward 
the circumstance that if it have lost its strength there is no 
means by which it may be regained. The same thought occur- 
red at Matth. v. 13; Luke xiv. 34; but in such a connection 
that the disciples are themselves called the &ijit ^nt j-is in so far, 
namely, as they are the seasoning, quickening element, acting 
on mankind. Here the import of the thoughts is somewhat 
modified, but not essenlially changed. For, in the disciples 
themselves, a distinction is drawn between the natural life by 
which they were allied to the xisiLm (Compare Matth. xviii. 17,) 
and the heavenly higher principle of life wbich animated them. 
It is here enjoined on them to preeen-e this last, and so to per- 

* Hamann hoa already enid in allusion to this passage, "the nnxiety 
which prevails in the world is perhaps the only proof of our heterogene- 
ous constitution. For were nothing wanting to lis we sliould act as the 
lieathen, and the transcendontal phUosophers who know nothing of God, 
nnd are enamoured of lovely nature. Thia impertinent disquietude, thia 
lioly hypochondria, is the fire hy which we are salted Siwrifices." (Works, 
Part. *i, p. 194 ) 
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vade with salt from Leaven, step by step, all their faculties and dia- 
positionB of mind. In the passage, Malth. v. 13, lliey are called 
d}.a,i riii yrii in SO far as they, compared with the great ma^ of 
men, were prevailingly filled with the power of heavenly fire. 
In both passages, however, here as well as at Matth. v, 13, man's 
own faithfulness is represented as called for to guard the salt of 
the Spirit. To caU forth that higher life, is what man cannot 
do, it is a pure gift of grace, hut he can atifie it, or he can pro- 
tect it as a mother can secure the child that is under her heart, to 
a certain extent, from harm and mischance, though she has not the 
power of calling it into existence. In this exhortation, therefore, 
iyjrt h ioaimii i\ai, there lies an admonition to earnestness in self- 
denial and perseverance, as the means by which the gift bestow- 
ed may be preserved. And this admonition is sharpened by re- 
calling to their minds the impossibility of seasoning Bait which 

lost its powers (ii rln iuri ajruwrf;). The closing words xal tift[v- 

liin ii aXXiXois point hack to tlie commencement of the discourse 
at Mark ix. 33. Perhaps the expression d\a{ ix'" is intended 
to form a contrast to the iif<i>iuiri. The former seems to describe 
a sharp, biting mode of action, the latter, one that is mild and 
soft; both arc to be conjoined in the regenerate; in regard to 
the ungodliness that is in the world he must reprove and rebuke, 
and in so far he must, like Clirist himself, (Matth. x. 34), bring 
in strife, but in regard to all that is congenial and kindred in 
the children of God, gentleness must prevail. As therefore salt 
cannot season salt, hut only that which is unsaltcd, so the liWng 
energy of the children of God should not be expended in con- 
tests among themselves, but devoted to the awakening of life in 
the world. Tlie closeness with which the last verses in Mark 
connect themselves both with tlie preceding context and with 
the commencement of the whole discourse, makes it to my mind 
very unlikely that they had originally stood in any other connec- 
tion, and here, therefore, we have an instance in which Mark 
also contributes to the tnun of thouglit something peculiarly his 
own. 

Ver. 10. — While hitherto Matthew has had Mark to give a 
parallel account, he is left now to recount the discourso alone 
down to the end of the chapter. The connection of thought be- 
tween tlie first clause and the preceding context is simple, inas- 
much as the xaraffsna ver. 10 refers back to the nuttiatJ^tn of 
ver, 6. It is not necessary to remark, that in this case also the 
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/wxjo/ are the regenerate, and consequently anything like a spe- 
cial connection between ang«la and children we are unable here 
to discover. The ground ia a peculiar one of which our Lord 
bore avails himself to enforce the exhortation against deepising 
the little ones. He brings forward their preciousness in the 
view of his Father in heaven, (who is also their Father, for he- 
lie vera bear within them the life of Christ, see ver. 5,) in the 
remark which he makes, " their angels continually see God'a 
face." Here then in the first place as respects the words ^imn 
rh Tgi<tutn>r t6u <rarji;, this expression is by no means to be reduc- 
ed to a mere piece of oriental phraseology, it rather describes 
simply the reality of the existing relationship. The degree of 
their nearness to God marka the degree of holiness in their na- 
ture, and the meaning, therefore, designed to be conveyed ia 
this, that the regenerate, (oven tlio most insignificant members 
of the kingdom of God) as being the representatives of the high- 
est holiness on earth are also themselves, in the heavenly world 
(in which all the phenomena oshihited on earth have their root) 
represented by the holiest beings. Any existing analogies to 
this, which pohticaJ arrangements may exhibit, are merely a 
more or less intentional imitation of the original relationship. 
(Compare 1 Kings x. 8; Esther i. 14; Jerem. lii. So.) The idea 
of angels who tako their stand in immediate proximity to the 
Father often meets us amidst the teachings of Scripture, (Dan. 
vii. 10; llev. i. 4; iv. 4.) but in no passage elsewhere do we find 
that tfiese angels particularly are placed in such a connectioii 
with believers as is hero indicated by the words ayytXni a.lrm. 
Although, however, in a certain sense this passage stands alone, 
and is also not peculiarly of a didactic charactor, yet must we 
not conceive that it formed any accommodation to Jewish myths. 
Tliere was not the slightest occasion to bring forward this idea 
here unless it had possessed an internal truth. That every in- 
dividual had his angel, according to the sonee in which the idea 
is taken by the fathers of the Church, (Compare Schmidt de 
Angelis tutelaribus' in Illgen's Denkschrift, Leipsig 1817) this 
passage does not expressly state. In Daniel, angels are spoken 
of as the representatives of whole nations, (x. 20; xii. 1.) and 
according to this we may conceive that one angel represents 
many persons. Yet on the other hand. Acts xii. 15 counto- 
' Meyer gives an extract from this treatise in the Blatt, f, hoh. 
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nances tlie idea that there is a representation of individuals. In 
an^ case the passage contains something obscure, for there are 
no others by comparison with which light may be cast on it. 
Perhaps in regard to these angels we may be reminded of the 
pre-existent ideal of man himself, so that the angels would cor- 
respond to ilie/ervers of Zoroaster. Often is the angelic world 
moreover viewed in Scripture as standing connected with believ- 
ers, (Ps. xxxiv. 8; Ps. ici. 11; Heb. i. li) while the develoi>- 
ment of the church appears a^ the central point of the whole, 
(1 Peter i. 12). 

Ver, II — 14, — In some MS8. (B. L, and others) verae 11 is 
wanting; it might have been taken from Luke xis. 10, where 
he has also the following verses in connection with kindred to- 
pics. But first, it is improbable that this verse from a passage 
of Luke's gospel, and that assuredly not parallel, should have 
been thrust in here; and in the nert place, it agrees too closely 
with Matthew's context to prevent our believing this much, at 
least, that Matthew bad himself inserted it in- this passage, even 
though we must certainly leave it matter of doubt whether the 
words may have been spoken originally in the preciso connection 
in which we find them here. For tlie uiig nv (i»3j(iTou stands be- 
side t)io ayytTjii as one exalted abovo them, and the fact that the 
/uKfof are the object of the mission of the Son of man, is a new 
proof of their prcciousness in the sight of God. Tlie term iic^ 
7.u>.i{ plainly points already to the following parable of the lost 
sheep, whose fuller exposition will find a place at Luke chap. xv. 
Here I only observe with reference to its connection with the 
rest of the discourse, that the contrast between the strayed 
aheep and the ninety-nine which did not stray, would stand 
wholly isolated, unless, as was remarked above, we keep fast 
hold of the distinction between the ftixgii and the ini/ctj which 
runs through the discourse. The parable thus acquires in this 
passage a modified sense foreign to it in Luke, where it is rather 
employed to represent the ilxam and tho aiiMi m their relation 
to Divine grace. 

Ver. 15 — 17. — It was already mentioned in the general re- 
marks on this chapter, that the following thoughts on forgive- 
ness may also belong to the discourse as integral parts of it, if 
we assume that the strife among the disciples had led to offen- 
ces, that Peter liad been the person offended, and on this very 
account, tlierefore, the one exhorted to forgiveness. But al- 
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though tlie following parable (ver. 22 — 35,) certainly agrees 
very well witli this supposition, yet to my mind it is rendered 
improbable, by the connection of the ideas in ver. 18, 19, with 
the rest of the diacoui-se. Had the disciples been themselves 
both the offenders and the offended, these verses would hardly 
Iiavc formed part of the exhortation, for they are better fitted 
to lift up the disciples than to bumble them. I can more easily 
suppose that Matthew, as his manner is, has conjoined kindred 
elements with the thoughts that form the basis of the discourse. 
In this instance he wished to depict the character of the children 
of the kingdom in their humility and meekness. After having 
in wliat goes before, warned believers against offending weaker 
brethren, the discourse brings, to view the opposite poiutof the con- 
trast, and describes how a believer should conduct himself if in- 
jury be inflicted upon him, (iit i AhiXf ii mu di;iafrii*fi s/'c m) and spe- 
cially if it be done by a fellow believer (iiiXfoc ia here a brother 
Christian, a member of the kingdom of God). This instructioD, 
however, is conceived in terms so general, that it at once stands 
forth as a precept for the whole churcli, and it rests on the spi- 
ritual character of the disciples of Jesus and the everlasting pre- 
Bcncc of Christ in the midst of his church. This makes it im- 
probable in the highest degree that these words were occasioned 
by a strife among tho disciples themselves, otherwise ver, 18 
must be held as meaning " if one of you exclude another from 
the communion of God's kingdom, that exclusion is held as ef- 
fectual in the sight of God," an idea that is obviously untenable. 
The disciples were not to exclude one another; but they are 
here viewed as the real and the pure germ of the church, which 
no power of evil should overcome; but if room was left for their 
being sinned against by their brethren leas enlightened than 
themselves by Christian principle, they must in that case act on 
the rule here laid down. Thus the ^ai. t. oyj. (ver. 23,) by no 
means appears in this passage as a communion absolutely per- 
fect, (compare on Mattli. xiii. 47,) but as one in which the good 
exerts a predominating influence, repressing consequently, and 
restraining the evil ; so that this passage once more plainly shows 
that the Saviour intended to found an eaiei-nal church in 
which, as a kernel in its shell, the ideal kingdom of God should 
be developed. The disciples are set forth as representatives of 
this kernel of God's kingdora ; to them is entrusted the guiding 
and ruling of this community, they are the 5?^^ and have to 
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care for tlie preaervation of the whole body in tlie strength of 
Him who is unceasingly amongst tbem. If they (throujrh un- 
faithfulness) were to lose their power, the kingdom of God would 
fall to piecea; the ain even of others sliould be repressed by 
them. It mu3t, however, here again be carefully observed, that 
those injunctions of the Saviour do not apply to the form of ihe 
outward churcli at all times, (Compare as to this ou Matth. v. 
39, sq.) but are valid only in njforciico to true believers. For, 
the oxtemal church, since the fourth century, exists in an Old 
Testament form, and to persons who stand wholly ou tho legal 
footing, such distinctions as the above have no meaning; against 
the injuries of the world a Clirtstian has the protection of the 
magistrates, and he erra if he believes that owing to tins ordi- 
nance of Jesus he may not call in their aid. This admonition at 
every step, first apart, then before certain witnesses, and finally 
in prescnco of the church, presupposes a state of mind not har- 
dened against tho power of tho truth, even where no threat is 
used to enforce it. Tho complete carrying out of it, would over- 
set the order of civil society, as completely as if each man were 
to give bis coat to any one who had demanded of him his cloak. 
For the unawakencd unconverted man it is wisdom to act ou 
God's precept, " Eye for eye, tooth for tooth," (Matth. v, 3.3.) 
Fritaschc's remark (on the passage) ia most correct, that it is 
better to place the interpunctuation after Aunu than after /iitau. 
The phrase /ttroiji nu xa; avnS is perfectly sufficient by itself, nud 
the /Uttu iat *ou ixniiSf, is tittingly conjoined into a distinct clause, 
for thus the idea of individuality stands horo in contrast to the 
plurality subsequently mentioned. The leading principle of the 
whole lino of conduct prescribed is mildness, long-sufforing, and 
an earnest endeavour to give ascendancy to tho Divine in the 
mind of a brother. The dialogue, therefore, does not deal mere- 
ly with the isolated fact of tlie oflence given, but refers to the 
whole state of the offender's aoul from which that act proceeded. 
The point it concerned them to aim at, was to change this frame of 
mind, and to this reference is made by the term ■»; Jo/nn scil. fit 
^M^i aiuitiM. Every o/uofraMn, especially against a brother, is an act 
of tolerance to the dominion of the sinful principle, {I John iii. 
8,) and this I would lead to tho avitUm of tho brother. When, 

' In this wa^ must 1 Cor. vi. I, be understood, in the uxpouliou of 
which further details will be gitren. 
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tlierefore, any one, by tlie gentle power of love, wins a brotlier 
for their kingdom, lie xigdalm = aui^ti avriv by the power, as is 
aelf-evident, of Christ working in him. Love, after being once 
repulsed, would put more strength into a renewed effort, the ad- 
monition is made more impressive and solemn by tlie presence 
of otbers. The Saviour here refers to Deut. six. 15. (The 
ffl/itt corresponds hero to the Hebrew ^y;j in the sense of cause, 
a cause in law; sto/jm is put for oral testimony, in which the de- 
ponent is himself produced in evidence.) He here applies this 
Mosaic ordinance in an elevated form, suited to the higher cir- 
cumstances in which it is used. For it ia not evidence affaimt 
an erring brother that in the first instance is here spoken of, but 
simpJy an impressive mode of working on his mind. If tliis pro- 
duced no impression on him then the presence of witnesses, cer- 
tainly took the form of evidence against him, inasmuch as Lis 
case was laid before the whole church. This appears as the 
final attempt to call forth the influence of a Christian spirit in 
the brother who had erred and who clung to his error. Tlie 
ixxKr.eia. here, like ~inpi '* ^^ assemblage of the whole believers 
in one place, to which assemtly the separate individual belong- 
ed as a member). If he also refuse to follow this most empha- 
tic rebuke, then the only means of help, as well as the sole 
punishment, is to exclude him from the community. Where the 
higher life has left a soul, the withdrawal of fellowship with 
kindred minds is often the surest means of rousing its slumber- 
ing aspirations. (The expressions i^viinijand «?.w»)j( denote that 
spbere of life generally, which is outlying beyond the Christian 
circle). 

Ver. 18. — As to the thought contained in this verse, compare 
on ver. 16, 17. Hero the only question is, in what way the 
Evangelist wishes the words to be understood, as connected with 
the context. Plainly, the u/i.tTi must be held parallel with the 
'tunXiigla of the foregoing verse, so that the sure and binding na- 
ture of the church's decision is here intended to be affirmed. 
" \Vliat in such a case the church ordains, is no mere human de- 
cision, but inasmuch as the Divine is here on earth manifested 
in the church, the conclusion at which the church arrives takes 
effect in a higher sense." 

Ver. 19, 20. The connection of the following verses with tlie 
preceding is simply this; the spiritual power of the church to 
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bind and to loose depends on the operation of tlio heavenly 
Father in it; that opemtion, however, is not dependent on the 
extent of the congregation, or on the place (one miyht add, ac- 
cording to Matt, xxriii. 20, on the time); God in Clmst is nni- 
leraallj present in his church, (The waXi. aii^t gives no incon- 
gruous moaning; tlie anthority of manuscripts favours the omis- 
sion of the aM') The iKxX^ala is here contemplated in the nar- 
rowest form in which it appears (iva ij rfiii); an individual can 
form no communion, but any plurality of persons who bear with- 
in them the same principle of higher life, constitutes a xoihjh'b 
Tou mvemTiit (1 John i, 3,) and consequently a church. From the 
xututia, therefore, may proceed a m/j-futla, (an harmonious agree- 
ment of will for some special end,) and this the Father hears. 
To the expression i<rl r^j yf.i corresponds the Tanif it nTf euf«»oft, 
so that the church appears as united to the Father by the vytZfta, 
and the latter carries into effect the wishes of the former. The 
general expression, <rifJ «-aiiTl( ^^iyiutm, is usually so restricted, 
that the meaning is held to be — every thing fitted to advance 
the welfare of the church, or that belon{;;8 to the sphere of Chris- 
tian life. Tliis is certainly correct, in thus far, that things spi- 
ritual form the sole object of a believer's labours, an object in 
which for him everything else terminates, in so far as it is in 
itself good. But just because every thing does so terminate, 
must the rSr r^a^/^a be taken in a literal sense, inasmuch as 
every thing, in so far as it stands connected with the wants of 
the church, may form the object of a believer's prayers. Tlio 
possibility of abusing this command, or rather, this high permis- 
sion, given by the Haviour to his own people, is excluded by the 
fact, that it is only the Spirit of the Father in Clirist Jesus him- 
self who creates and calls forth the Konutia. niO mUpMnt with the 
thence arising tvfiputia, and the prayer in the peculiar case. 
When, then, all this does not really exist, or is set forth in mere 
deceptive show, the words of the I^ord find no application, but 
wherever it in reality is found, there his words are eternally true. 
It is wholly independent of time and place; wheresoever {»l scil. 
rivtu,) the believers may lie assembled together if tliey meet in 
the name of Jesus (and pray in his name,) there the Lord is in 
the midst of them.' (And, according to Matt, xxviii. 20, the 

* Interesting ftllusiona to this truth, that the divine is preMnl in the 
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time is also of no importance, iyoi /ifS ufiaiv ti/j.! ^ieat r4e ^ftigat^ 
What defines the thought in tliese words is the expression t!s rl 
iij.it ZiBfiM. (Tlie tl; here is not to be confounded with in. In the 
formula tlf ovo/m, the namo is as it were, the point of union, &o that 
it corresponds to the German ow/ seinem Nam^n, upon his name. 
In the formula »» Mfiari, the name is the uniting power by mcaDB 
of which the conjunction is conceived of as effected and main- 
tained. Compare on Matt, xxviii. 19). 'Ovt/Mt, however, ^ mj 
(compare on Luke i. 3B,) denotes the person, the Being hitnaelf, 
not indeed as inc-apahle of being known, or as actually unknown, 
but as manifested. The assembling, then, in the name of Jesue, 
and the praying in hia name, presupposes the life of tlie spirit 
of Jesus as already existing in those so meeting together. It is 
no isolated act which eveiy one in all circumstances is able, by 
the self-determining power of his own mind, to do; it requires 
rather as a necessary condition, that mau should be under the 
power of living Christian principle. But, as even the believer 
has dark moments within his soul, lie may, from negligence and 
want of watchfulness, be present in the assemblies of believers, 
but not in the name of Jesus, so tliat this makes a watcLfiil, 
self-conaciouB state of faith necessary; for the object to bo aimed 
at in our advancement as Cfiristians, is, that we never be with- 
out prayer (Luke xviii. 1, sq.), never without the name of Jesua, 
either when alone, or in the company of others. (Compare fur- 
ther as to prayer in the name of Jesus on John xiv. 13, 14; xvi. 
2+.) If, moreover, the Father be spoken of at ver. 19, and the 
Son be at ver. 20 represented as the Person present in the as- 
sembly, (and consequently, as the person who acts and who ful- 
fils prayer,) tliis ia explained simply by the relation of the Fa- 
ther and the Son. For, in so far as the Father manifests him- 
self only in the Son, and the Son works out only what the Fa- 
ther prompts, (Jolm viii. 28,) the operation of Father and Son is 
the one and the same agency of the living God. To aasemble in 
the name of the Fathei^ and to pray in him, apart from the Son, 
is an impossibility, it is merely to pray in one's own name, which 
is no prayer; for, whosoever denieth the Son, liath not the Fa- 
human asactnblies of those who aeek it, are to be found among the Rabbtna. 
Thus in the Treatise PIrke Abotb, iii. 2, it is said, duo si assident men- 
eae et uolloqiiia hahent de lege n"12CJ) t**"^ Bjmbol of God aa acting, of 
the Son, compare on John i. 1,) quiescit super eos secundum Mai. iii. 16. 
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tlier. These lost verses, also, have once more an elevated tone 
like that of John's Gospel, and seem to have been spoken in 
moments of holiest exultation. The parable which follows, at 
once sinks again into a lower region, for this reason, however, 
aasureiUy, because Peter's question proved that he, (and with him, 
certainly the other disciples also,) was not then prepared to enter 
into the full understanding of the foregoing thought. 

Ver. 21, 22. If Poter in what follows speaks of forgiveness, 
there had yet been no express mention made of that subject by 
Jesus in the preceding discourse, but the whole precepts, (ver. 
15, flq.) as to the treatment of erring brethren, had proceeded 
necessarily on the supposition of forgiveness. The man who, in 
his own heart, gives way to anger, will continue to cherish a 
sense of the individual offence; but the man who forgives will 
strive as an li^nmriiiii (Matt. v. 9,) to remove the groimd of the 
sin from the heart of his brother. TLe state of Peter, however, 
so little advanced, did not admit of liis understanding even the 
fundamental idea of forgiveness. Mistaking the nature of pure 
love, which never can do otherwise than love, he conceives of 
some limit to forgiveness, being apprehensive, as is usual with 
natural men, that boundless forgiveness must be a thing impos- 
sible, (Tlie irrdxif, as also the following ■((SieymiKirroijiis 'fxri, con- 
tains merely the idea of the limited and the unlimited, expressed 
according to the Jewish practice, by the number seven. Com- 
pare Gen. xxxiii. 3; 1 Kings xviii. W). 

Ver, 23. The Saviour, having percoivcd from Peter's question 
how far hia discernment was here at fault, proceeds to explain to 
bim in a parable the grounds on which a member of God's king- 
dom must ever stand ready to grant forgiveness, for, only through 
forgiveness extended towards himself could he Lave obtained 
entrance into that kingdom. To every individual, even to such 
as took their stand on the footing of the law, this must have 
formed a decisive motive to forgiveness. It was only the law of 
recompense to which expression was thus given. While, there- 
fore, the enquiry of Peter seemed to presuppose a right, accord- 
ing to which man might act at his own discretion in bestowing 
forgiveness or withholding it, the Saviour explains that nothing 
of this kind existed, lie who was himself in debt for hie all 
could advance a claim for nothing. (As to the formula ovtwuIVq 
71 0aeiXiia Tut iii^tSn a>5;ua'^, compare Matt. xiii. 24. — Aijrf eiit- 
difiK. rationem conferro, to Itd-e accwnt. Tlie itZXm are, ns the 
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suinming up shows, the sorvauts to whom the disciplea are hers 
eonipared). 

Ver. 2t— 26. The aura of 10,000 talents is very great. If it 
were the Hebrew taient, (133 ^ 3000 shekels, see Exodua 
xxxv-iii. 25, 26,) it would amouut to fifteen millions of dollars.' 
The magnitude of the sum, however, agrees well, on the one 
Imud, with the management of a king, and on the other hand, 
with the idea which the parable is intended to express, nameljr, 
that the sinner's debt to God is too great for him to discharge. 
According to ancient custom, the family of the debtor waa con- 
sidered^aa all belonging to the creditor. In the Old Testament, 
however, this custom is seen, as mitigated by the wise institutioa 
of the jubilee year, in which the debtor must, along with his fa- 
mily, he set free. (Comp. Lcvit, xxv. 39, sq.) The wish of the 
debtor to see the payment postponed, (^>:jo3u|iii». In construction 
with IT/, as well as with tif, means in the Now Testament to ex- 
ercise forbearance, to give a rcspite,)"and his hope of discharg- 
ing the debt, are merely an expression of anxiety and care, but 
the thing is to be viewed as in itself impossible, and for this rea- 
son, also, the king compassionately forgives Iiim the debt. 

Ver. 27 — 30. Tiio severity of the debtor towards his own sub- 
ordinates contrasts most strikingly with the mildness of the 
king. (As to mrXayx'"'?''^"' ^^ °^ Luke i. 78. — The verb omX- 
iti¥, as denoting deliverance from persona! confinement and sla- 
very, is distinguished from the remission of the debt. — Sidnm, 
borrowed money, occurs only in this place), Tlie ffifaouXae is not 
to be conceived of aa standing on the same footing with the first ; 
the intention merely is to bring out the equally dependent rela- 
tion of both to the king, in order to mark more prominently the 
severity of the debtor. On the same ground also, so small a 
sum (100 denarii ^ 12 dollars,) is mentioned. 

Thus, then, in that idea which the parable is intended 
to exhibit, this point stands prommently forth, that every 
debt or sin of man against his fellow-man, (hia iruviouXec,) 
is unimportant when compared with liis sin against God, and 
never therefore can he enforce his demand against man, while 
conscious of his own greater debt towards God. This hanl- 
liearted servant, whose feelings the graciousness of the king 

' Taking the dollar at 3s. 6d. this would amount to L.3,i>25,000 iter* 

li'ig.— T. 
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failed to soften, permits himself to inflict even I>odiIy violence on 
hia debtor, which the customs of antiquity allowed him to do. 
(Tlie verb xfanA is not pleonastic, it is the necessary antecedent 
of tfr/j-wi = ayj(_i4t. In ver, 28, the leading ii n ifiiftnj ia to be 
preferred to S o. This lost plainly betrays its real nature as a 
correction of the ii n, wbicli is not to be understood as implying 
that the debt ia in any way doubtful, but merely as a courteous 
mode of expression. The formula I'm; ei airrff rj ifuU/uiM, re- 
tniuds one of Matt. v. 26. As to its meaning in connection with 
the idea of the parable, see on vcr. 34). 

Ver. 31 — 33. It is not undesignedly that x6«tj and not 
ifyi) is mentioned as the feeling of the rest of the dou^, for, the 
former denotes the nobler emotion as cherished by men standing 
on the same footing with the offender, (compare vcr. 34.) and by 
it are the rest of the servants contrasted with the single hard- 
hearted fellow- Ber\'ant. If we suppose that Peter had been the of- 
fended party in their contention, and so corresponded to tlie cre- 
ditor, while some one else was the debtor, and that not directly 
forgiveness, but revenge, sprung up in his heart, the parable cer- 
tainly gains a very special apphcation. But we have already 
called attention to the diiiiculties of this supposition. In our 
Lord's rebuke the reception, of i^isc is set forth as a motive for 
the exercise of it towards otbora, and it is precisely in this cir- 
cumstance that the whole point of the parable lies. 

Ver. 34, 35. Against the hard-heartedness, however, of the 
sinner, i^y^ manifests itself on the part of the Lord. Wliere man 
cherishes compassionate sorrow for the sins of his fellow-men, 
(Xwi], see vor. 31 ), wrath reveals itself on the part of God. For, 
in the case of man, conscience testifies that be has within him 
the roots of that aanie sin which he sees hi his brother, but in 
God there ia the pure hatred of evil. The idea of the Divine igyii 
doea not contradict God's love, (whose manifestation in mildness 
is XH'i') ^"^ rather, the wrath of God is nothing else than the 
manifestation of himself as love, in opposition to evil. According 
to bis righteousness, therefore, wliich gives to every one his due, 
and which naturally cannot be conceived of as dissMiated from 
the essence of the Di^-ine love, God does good in Ills grace to 
those akin to him, but inflicts wotr in his wrath on those alien- 
ated from him. Since man, however, is not evil itself, but only 
in one or another respect admits it within him, God's anger is 
directed merely against the evil that is in hiin. In the Divine 
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wratli, therefore, there is displayed only another form of Ood's 
sanctifying agency. When his operations mi mercy are miaaii- 
derstood or abused, as by tliia servant, his putiishnients come 
into action. The punishmciit is hero explained as a ^mtaiiia,^ 
T<iT( SnaaiiaraTi it rj) paXax^. The ^asatisTaJ are, according tO the 
connection, the guardians of the prison, who, also, were certun- 
ly employed to inflict torture. There were, however, no apodal 
raoks or tortures provided for debtors. It is precisely this pun- 
ishment which verse 35 denounces against the hard-hearted, who 
refuse to forgive as they have been forgiven. The additional 
clause, initial dirt rSn Kixj3/w», (Ephcs. vi. 6, (X -^uyjii.) expresses 
more clearly the nature of true forgiveness, which is here intended 
to be put forward as a characteristic of the children of the king- , 
dom. It is no mere outward act, but presupposes a state of 
mind which only true repentance can produce. Of tliis inner 
state the outward act of forgiveness, by word or deed, is merely 
the corresponding expression. (The words ri irajtwmiyiMxro a>M>, 
I am disposed, witli Fritzsche, to hold as genuine, in opposition 
to Griesbach and Shuiz; for, as ver. 35 contains the application 
and short exposition of the parable, it is very much to the pur- 
pose to explain the hiuiai by the term ffl-oj«Tr!i/*ara. The verb 
Afiimi is also commonly conjoined with an object, comp. Matt, 
yi. 14, 15; Mark xi. 25, S6.) The formula va^atiUjai tli fuXalt4^ 
Euc oE dtTD^f Tur ri iipuXi/itttt, still demands here our special con- 
sideration in its oonnoetion with the creditor. Already at Matt. 
V. 26, we remarked that it could not denote everlasting punis]i> 
ment; in the words luf aZ it is implied obnously that a limit is 
fixed. For, should it be said that in any event the punish- 
mont must be viewed as an endless one, inasmuch as the debt 
could never possibly be liquidated, it is undoubtedly true, that 
the creature never can get free from his obligations to the Crea- 
tor. But since, according to the representation in the parable, 
the hard-hearted servant is not devoid of repentance, (he will- 
ingly admits his debt,) he is also susceptible of the Divine for- 
giveness, and this cannot lie conceived of as existing witliout 
manifesting itself.' Tlie purport of the whole, then, clearly 
seems to be this, that when love shows itself in a way so imper- 

' The translator may perhaps he allowed to say thnt this view is one 
to which he cannot assent. If the amount of repentance implied in the 
sinner's merely admitting that in point of fni't he is a sinner, be suffi- 
oicnt to ensure ultimate salvation, few indeed can fail of reaching heaven. 
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feet, that it is seen merely in the receptive form, not in the com- 
tnunicatiee, there is, in that case, no fitness for the kingdom of 
God. The man devoid of love ia committed to the ?uXa»ij, that 
the conviction of his real state may ho brought liomc to liim. 
Thus it is plain that it is not the standard of Uie law which is 
here applied, (for, according to law, it ia not unrighteous to take 
violent measures in enforcing deht,) hut that of the gospel. He 
who wishes, however, to be meted hj this measure, must him- 
self apply it to others. (Matt. vii. 2.) As the hard-hearted 
servant did not so act, the severity of the law fell on his own head. 
The puXann here is thus ^ ^3q; ^ TlKQ^ ^^^ general assem- 
hling-placG of the dead who did not die in the Lord, but all of 
whom, it does by no means follow, shall on this account sink in- 
to eternal condemnation. (Compare more at length on Luke 
xvi. 19, sq.). According to 1 Peter iii. 19; Matt. xii. 32, there 
is plainly such a thing after death as deliverance from the puX- 
ax^ in behalf of some, and, according to the connection of the 
parable, we must avail ourselves of that fact in explanation of the 
circumstances here presented to us. Absolute exclusion from 
the face of the Lord is made to depend on the entire want of 
active and receptive love, and so, on the want of faith, without 
which there can be no love in the soul. (Sec on Matt. is. 2; 
xiii. 58. 

In that case broad were the waj leading to life ! But how the pnmble can 
fairly be BO construed, it is impass'thlo to Bee. Theconaignment of thesei^ 
rant to prison is done in the way of punishment, it is done in wmtb {'gyi'- 
3<i()i and the period fixed for terminating that punisliment ia, confessed- 
ly, one which can never come. In the jiarahlc these points seem essen- 
tial and distinctive. They ought not to be explained awHy, even though 
they land us in a doctrine so solemn as that of eternal puniahmeDts. 
The reader who wishes to investigate tlie truth c)f Scripture on this sub- 
ject, may consult with advanta^ the " Miscellaneous ObserrBtiom" of 
President Edwards.^the more lengthened work by his son, Dr Edwards 
of Newhaven, entitled " The snlration of all men strictly examined, and 
the endless punishment of those who die impenitent, argued, it-c.," and 
FnlltT'a Eight Letters to Vidler on the dootrine of Universal Saltation. 




PART FOURTH. 

OP CHRIBTB LAST JOURSEt TO JEaCSALEST, AND CBaTAIS ISCI- 
UEKT3 WHICH TOOK PIACB THESE. 

(Luke ix. 51.— xxi, 38; Matt. xix. 1.— xjv. 46; Mark i. 1.— 
xiii. 37.) 



First Sbctiob. 

bepokt op the jonhmbt by ldkb. 

(Luke ix, 61. — iviii. 14.) 

Hitherto, we liave been able to mojce the Gospel of Matthew 
the ground-work of our GxpoBitioD, aa it was easy, in the coune 
of his narrative, to take up the little that was peculiar to Mark 
or Luke. In this fourth part, however, we tind ourselves com- 
pelled, throughout the first section, to lake Luke for our guide, 
as he records incidents and discourses of the Saviour which uoue of 
the other Evangelists touch, fjinco Luke, in recording this series 
of coromunications, which are peculiar to himself, proceeds on the 
factofajoumej to Jerusalem which seems to he described ast he 
last; and since the Saviour on various occasions throughout this 
aectionisdescribedasengagedin travelhng(ix.57; x.38; xiii.22; 
xvii. 11,) it is not improbable that we are in it furnished with a 
report of t/ie journey. Certainly, however, it is difficult to say 
v^at journey this report is intended to recount. For, should we 
hold that tlie section contains a report of the last journey of Je- 
sus from Galilee to Jemsaleiu, on opiDiou which one might adopt 
on comparing Luke iviii. 35; xix. 29, with Matt, xi, 17,29; xxi. 
1, then the account of Luke would come into direct eontradictioa 
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vdt\i that of John. For, according to tlie latter evangelist, tlic 
Lord left Galilee to attend the feast of dedication, (x. 22,) and 
never returned to Galilee, but remained in Peraja. (Jolin x. W, 
where is found added the statement xal i/mtiv txiT.) From Pe- 
rfoa the Saviour came back to Bethany in order to raise Laza- 
rus (John xi.) After this miracle, however, he went to Ephraim 
in the neighbourhood of the desert, (John xi. 54,) and stayed 
there with his disciples. It thus appears that, according to 
John, the journey of Jeaus to the laat passover did not be^n 
exactly at Galilee; there inten'enea, it would rather seem, his 
stay at Jerusalem during the feast of dedication, and at Peie , 
a and Ephraim in the interval. Luke, on the other liand, 
makes it appear as if Jesus went directly from Galilee to the 
pasaover. If, howcier, to escape these difficulties, we under- 
stand the account as applying to the journey from Ephraim 
to Jerusalem, our view would well harmonize with the p»»- 
sagG Luke i.x. 51, for the hfting up of the Lord is there ex- 
pressly spoken of, which stands in direct connection with his 
journey from Ephraim to the pasaover. But in that case the 
passage Luke x. 13 sq., in which the guilt of the cities, Choraxin j 
and Bethsaida, is treated of, would be altogether away from its l 
proper connection, for Jesus had left Galilee long before. Pnr- , 
ther, Luke s, 38 could not be reconciled with this view, for, ac- 
cording to that passage, jJesus is already in Bethany, while at 
xvii. 11, he again appears on the boundaries of Samaria and > 
Galileo, and not till Luke xix. 29, (compare Matt. xxi. 1; Hark 
xi. 1,) makes entry into Jerusalem. . Besides, in that case there 
would, according to the narrative of Luke, be too great a apace 
left vacant in the life of Christ. Hence, must the chronological 
series of events be at once and wholly abandoned, and the idea 
of our ha\ing in this section a journal of travel must be given 
up, unless it be possible to remove these difi'erences between this 
account and that of John, for to him undoubtodly the preference 
is due where tlie accuracy of chronological or topographical 
Btatements is in question. This, however, eeema to be effected 
most simply by the hypothesis of Scldeirmacher, (on the writ- 
ings of Luke, p. 158, sq.,) that the section before us should be 
considered as made up of the narratives of two joumoya.' This 

' Care should be taken that we are not tempted to t-onfound this hy- 
poUieais with De Wette's view of this section, which he thus expresses : — 
'" We shall have to notice in this section an UBclironological iuid iinhts- 
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acute and leanieil man observes most correctly, tliat, not 
Lnko iviii. 14, must be regarded as the conclusion of tbe 
seetion, but Luke xix. 48, where tho entry into Jerusalem 
is recorded.' With this, the account of the journey fittingly 
ends, while at Luke xviii. 14, no termination is to be found. The 
whole of this report, then, according to Schleirmacher's view, 
Luke inserted without change, and it agwn owed its existence 
to some one who made use of two smaller imperfect reports of 
two different journeys of Christ, and incorporated the one witl» 
the other, not knowing tliat between the two Le abode for a 
time at Jerusalem. ITie conjoining of the narratives of these 
two journeys Schleirraacher does not ascribe to Luke himself, 
for this reason, that Ids practice is to insert into his narrative 
the composttiona of othoi's unchanged. Now although this last 
opinion seems to me unsupported by proof, and that Luke is ra- 
ther to be considered as having elaborated the materials present- 
ed to him, (it is by no means improbable that Luke rewrote 
certain passages, even though he did insert into his work others 
unchanged, ex. gr. the family histories [ch.i.ii,] as holy relics,) yet 
on the whole this view is satisfactory. For, according to it, Luke 
can be completely reconciled with the more precise account of 
John. The circumstance that at Luke x. 38, Jesus is already at 
Bethany, while at xvii. 11, he is again on the borders of Galilee 
and Samaria, is easily explained, if the former passage be refer- 
red to the time of Christ's presence in Jerusalem at tlie feast of 
dedication, the latter to his presence at Ephraim (John xi. 54). 
The expressions used by John regarding the Lord's stay at Eph- 
raim (iiirfi^i juiri ri» /iu^tirun otiroJ,) allow very well the idea 
that short excursions were made from that point, or that ho had 
gone out of the direct road in travelling up to Jerusalem at the 
last passover. This being presupposed, the only difliculty that 
remains in tlie section, is, that nothing should be said of Christ's 

torica] collection, which was occasioned probably by the cirfuniatance 
that Luke found a good deal of gospel material which he could not elae- 
where arrange into its place, and which, consequent ly, be here Uirew to- 
gether." 

' If^ neverthelces in our exposition, w« keep to Luke xviii. U, as the 
foncluaion of tho section, this is done sitDfily beiituse our leading object 
is not criticiBin so much as the full understanding of the facts in them- 
selves. To fuvilitate this, however, we miuU after Luke xviiL 15, again 
take Matthew as uur groundwurk, beu»UR« his Gospel, sufaeequeatly t« 
that point, bevouies richer in detail 
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coming to Jerusalem, and hia stay there. What is recorded in 
Luko X. 25, sq.; xiii. I, sq., might certainly hare hftppeoed in 
Jerusalem, but there is no distinct intimation to thai efiecL 
Tills argumentum a sUeittio, however, is the less calculated to 
overturn the entire hypotliesis, because the circumstance easily 
admits of being explained from the general want of topographi- 
cal referenceB. The feast journeys aro entirely omitted in Luke, 
as also in Mattliew and Mtirk, and consequently it Is not atir- 
prising that he does not give his readers fuller information as lo 
the minuter incidents after the last journey from Galilee.' It is 
enough that on matters of fact there is not the slightest contra- 
diotion between the account of John and that of Luke, 

For the rest, with respect to the ttwde of traUment, Luke's 
peculiar way of rendering tlie discourses of Jesus, is in this sec- 
tion very maiiifeatly displayed. (Compare the Introduction, § 
6). With great delicacy and truth does he give the nuances of 
the dialogue. Tliis accuracy is certainly due in the firat inatance 
to tlie original author of the report which Luke made use o^ 
only the evangelist shows that he know how to appreciate soeh 
a report, by not defacing such peculiarities; and besides, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, Luke displays in his own writing a umilw 
skill. 



§ 1. JAMES AND JOHN ARE INCENHED AQAINST THE ^AUAElTAliG. 

(Luke ix. 51—66.) 

The words with which Luke's lengthened account opens, "»» 
only be understood as applying to tlio Saviour's last journey, 
which ended in his being offered on the cross and exalted in the 
resurrection. The expression avA\n-4"t (the substantive is found 
only in this passage, the verb, on the contrary, is often used, of 
Christ's exaltation to the Father's right hand. Acts i. 2, 22; 
1 Tim. iii, 16,) denotes here Christ's elevation to the Father, 
which necessarily presupposes his humiliation. That it is not 
hia being lifted up on the cross which primarily we are to under- 
stand, is shown by the expression ^i^E^a* rii amX^-i'iiii, in which 

' The Btinie thing applies to Matthew and Mark, who speak in terms 
quite M general of Christ's last journey to Jerusaleni. (Comp. on Hatt. 
xii. l.andxxi. 1) 
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the whole process of liis exaltation, from the resurrection to the 
aacension, ia included. (Only figuratively, according to the analogy 
of John xii, 32, 33, could the expression refer to the crucifixion.) 
The period of this exaltation ia regarded as fixed by a higiior no- 
ceflsity, and the lapse of passing time down to that point aa a 
blank which must be filled up. (Whenever the words «-Xi)fDU(r3(w 
or oujtKrXiijBuffSai, [the two expressions are used synonymously,] 
arc applied to time, wo must always thus assume that some defi- 
nite period has been fixed, either by human [Acta ii. 1,] or 
Divine [Gal. iv. •*,] determiuatiou). But, it may bo a question 
how far this fixed period can be said to have already come on 
the occasion of Christ's departure from Galilee, when, according 
to John, so much was to intervene before the passover. The 
expression employed, it tu im^iTXiifauo^co rdj fi/tiiat rSt dtaX^-^taii, 
seems more applicable to the journey of Jesus from Ephraim to 
Jerusalem (John xi. 64,) than when be was leaving Galilee for 
the fea&t of dedication. But, looking at the cireumstuucea 
umply from the standing -point of a Galilean, and such we must 
suppose the narrator to havo been, it is easy to explain how 
the Saviour's last departure from Galilee must staud in direct 
connection with his end, and all that intervenes be passed over 
in silence. In his view, the scene of all Christ's mighty labours 
moved between Galilee and Jerusalem ; and so soon, therefore, 
as he bad finally left the former place, Christ's work, in the 
view of the writer, seemed finished. The formula -riisiumt ffmf^ 
i|«», corresponds to the Hebrew, Trt'^pr; D''3S CteTIi Jerera. xxi. 
10. The LXX. indeed so translates it. Gesenius [in Lex. sub. 
voc. Q^jtjf] compares with it the phrase at Egek. iv. 3, q^;c TSn 
^^, which, however, the LXX. translate mi/tti^iir viinuTn.) 

Ver. 62, 63. In order to prepare a loilgiug, and provide the ne- 
cessary supplies, the Saviour sent messeugcrs forward to a Sa- 
maritan village, but tlie inliabitants turned them away. — So/Mf- 
i/riji in the Hebrew ^J^ITpff, {from liirjjj, the Capital of the dis- 
trict,) denotes, as is well known, an inliabitant of that province 
of Palestine, in whieh, after the Babylonian exile, there arose a 
mixed population formed from the Jews left behind, and the fo- 
reign tribes transplanted thither. (2King8sviI.S4.) They arrayed 
themselves against the Jews who returned from the exile, and at a 
later period they set up on Mount Gerizim a peculiar form of wor- 
ship modelled on that at Jerusalem. (Compare the fuller account 
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this in Winer's Bilile Ileallex. p. 597, sq.'). The opposition conti- 
Dued down to the time of Christ and after it (John iv. 9, eu w/y^w- 
rai'touiaaii la/ux^iirait), although, as was natural, it did not show it- 
self alike vehemently in all individuals (John iv. 30,) nor at oil 
times. At festival seasons, when the religious life among the 
Jews and Samaritans was ia its fullest ^'igour, their hoetilitj' vu 
most powerfully developed, the more especiaUy that a leading 
point of difference between them was the place of Di^-ine wor- 
ship. Hence, in this instance, it is mentioned as the ground of 
their unfriendliness; in ri vg6eiita\i alrou ir vagcuiftm^ i/; 'Ii;«uskXj|^ 
(In regard to this use of •reoeiiKra* compare 2 Sam. x^-ii. II. 
SIM D^^^h "TIC- '^^ term oij;tirSai includes, as at Matt. x. 
14, and tlie parallel passages, all the friendly services of hospita- 
lity in its widest sense.) 

Ver. 54. That James and John, who are here introduoed as 
speaking, are the two brethren, the sons of Zebedee, is in the Lij^- 
est degree probable, even though Mark iii. 17, as will be immedi- 
ately shown, cannot be adduced in proof of the fact. In tbeii 
fieiy zeal against the churlishness of the Samaritans, they &re 
inclined to bring down on them a destructive judgment, and 
only await the command of their Lord (yo^iit) to be themselves 
the instruments of carrying such a judgment into ctlect. A 
bold faith reveals itself in these words, and a powerful conviction 
of the Lord's majesty, and of the relation in which they stood 
to him. Thus far there was nothing blameworthy in the spiri- 
tual position which thoy occupied. But the form in which it 
was manifested bore altogether an Old Testament type, they 
apoke from the standing-point of the Lex Tuiionis. On notic- 
ing, therefore, the expression of disapprobation in the look of 
Jesus, they sought to ground their declaration on an example 
from the Old Testament, appealing to what is related in the his- 
tory of Elias, (2 Kings i. 10, 12). (The omission of the words 
(if nal 'HX/aj itc/jjue in some MSS. is assuredly a false reading. 
The following words plainly contra.'it the disciples with Elias, 
the Old Testament with the New). 

Ver. 55, 56. As Jesus saw that this fieiy zeal of his disciples waa 
nota mere outburst of feeling, but arose from their confounding the 
relation of the economy of the Old Testament with the New, ho in 
a few words guides them to a right view of the point. Afier his 



' Or in the second and enlarged edili 
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lengthened intercourse with them, he might have taken it for 
granted that the diBtinction between the two economics was not 
only clearly known to thorn, but that in tJie inner life gf thoir souls, 
they were familiar with it.' The simple mention of it was sufficient 
to recall them to the conviction that the cumpossionato love of 
the gospel had been forgotten by them in the justice of the law. 
The term ir«D|ita, therefore, in these words of the Lord, is to bo 
understood in its usual sense, fur between tlie u/nn and the Elias 
there is a contrast in respect of the principle that animates the 
two. This principle is the ctiD/io. Both principles were pure 
and from God, but that which is Divine in its forward course of 
development among men, stands forth tii its perfect form, in the 
wnS/ia of the gospel, whose essence is grace and mercy, which 
wero personified in the Saviour (John i. 17). Eliaa, there- 
fore, does nothing wrong when he commands fire to fall from 
heaven, he rather, as the a^-yiXaj of God, exercised justice. But 
Jesus did better, inasmuch as he exercised mercy, which he had 
come to render supreme amidst the human race. The disciples 
therefore sinned only in so far as they who ought to have receiv- 
ed into their hearta the perfect spirit of forgiving lovo, permit- 
ted still the Old Testament spirit of avenging justice to prevail 
over them. As tJiey were awaro of the distinction, and bad ac- 
cess to the spirit of pure love, they sinned in that very act which 
on the imrt of Elias was right. (At lleb. xii. 24 the same con- 
trast is denoted by Clirist and Abel. Abel's blood demands 
vengeance, as representing justice, the blood of Jesus pleads 
toT forgiveness, for in him dwclleth grace). Many aro of opinion 
that it was in consequence of this occurrence, that the sons of 
Zebedee received the name of Boanfyi;, (Mark iii. 17.) As re- 
gards, first, the etymological explanation of the expression, it 
has already been rightly given by Uark, inasmuch as ho adds I 
tarn vkl S^itth ^^ ■[j'l 133. (The ^oai-i, ?an is probably the Gali- 

' The most numerous and best MSS., (particalarly A, B, C, E, G, H, 
L, S, und others, sec the New Tefltkment of Gricsbach — Shuk on this 
pMsssge,) even omit the words of the tuitus roceptua, xaJ tl-nt: eux 
Mian iitu •mufucrii iari ii/iii;, as given by the Cod. D. uid otncrs. In 
any case, the longer recensioo of the words of Jesus, yiif uii{ rou 
di^fWTOu tuK fX^i -i/vyjii dtSfwnn dTDXi^si, Akki <£mii, m on iimiiithen- 
tio addition, and even' the shorter form of it h not b«yond suspicion. 
The supplemeDtary clause, however, corresfHinds purfwtly with the 
whole L-unnectiou, and the origin of the glues is easily explained, inss- 
much U the fviT'/iqnt seemed to call for a dour definition. 
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lean form for ^tn, ^yi however, and the kindred jpj^ in the 
sense of to quake, to trenMe, to roar, espressos most accuratel; 
the idea of the /3fon-^). The only tiling remaining obscure is, 
■what this name refers to. Tlie older Christian expositors found 
the point of resemblance in the majestic and exalted impre&^on& 
wliich thunder makes, so that the name, aona of thunder, was 
uaed not in the way of blame but of praise, as expressing the 
Bti'ength of that holy zeal which animated the sons of Zebedee. 
Modern expositors, however, for the most part refer to the fact 
before ua, and understand it in the way of censure, and as in- 
tended to characterize a false and merely natural seal. (See 
further details in the learned treatise by Gurlitt in ITllmonn's 
Studien, vol, ii, part iv. p. 715, sq.). Were it proved that tho 
name referred to this passage, the latter explanation would un* 
doubtedly recommend itself as the more probable, for the term 
{airi/i^t, in Cliriat'a discourse, could not easily be reconciled with 
any name of praise. The disciples, therefore, could only have 
been put in mijid of the name, {already on a former occasion 
bestowed on tliem) so that the connection would stand thus, 
" know ye not that ye ought to be led by another spirit, inaa- 
much as ye are the sons of zeal." But, even supposing this con- 
nection to bo the right one, it seems to yield no thought that 
suits the context, for there is nothing contradictory between the 
name of the disciples and their conduct, inasmuch as they allow- 
ed no want of zeal but of mildness. A contradiction of this na- 
ture, however, is assuredly required by the connection. Besides, 
on other grounds, it seems to me improbable, that the name M 
/SfoiTfli is to bo associated with the occurrence here recorded. 
For, in the first place, it is unexampled in Bible history, and 
stands opposed to the idea of the new name, that a second 
designation should be given to any one in the way of punish- 
ment. In this way, his sin would be, as it were, immortalized. 
Secondly, the position in which the name stands at Mark iii. I7, 
is against the idea that the title ukl ^layrrii implies censure. It ' 
stands quite parallel to the name Peter which was given to S- 
mou, and it is therefore hardly credible that the first name is 
one of praise, marking the spiritual character of the 6rst apostle, 
while the second was a bye-word conveying blame. This is the 
less to be thought when we consider that the three apostles first 
named at Mark iii. 17, and fumislied with surnames, are precise- 
ly those who stood nearest to the Lord. This circumstance leads 
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)iB to conclude that the early fathers of the church were wJioUy 
right when they sitw in the name uml ^fovr^c a description of^lie 
Bpiritual character of the two sons of Zcbcdec. Thus the be- 
stowal of these names acquires in the case of the apostles the 
same significancy which the new nameB (Abraham for Abmm, 
Israel for Jacob) have in the Old Testament. They charncterize 
the new men, and are, as it wore, ajmbols of the new nature. 
(Is. Ixii. 2; Ixv. IS; Rev. ii. 17.) How far the name iml Siotr^t 
agreed with the personal dispositions of James and John, can- 
not be shown in regard to the former, for no detailed account of 
him is given. In reference to John, however, it appears very 
doubtful how far the name is appropriately chosen, as it lia« 
been usual to conceive of hira as very soft. But as has already 
been often remarked, to took on John as a man of weak charac- 
ter, is wholly to mistake his nature. His whole writings show 
that with all his mildness and gentleness there existed in him 
great elevation of thought and keenness of zeal against enl,' 
and it was this which the surname in question was intended to 
denote, for it was the union of energy with humility, (in Peter) 
of decision and keenness with gentleness, (in James anil John) 
which formed the basis of their new nature.* 



(j 2. OF FOLLOWINO JBSnS. 

(Luke ii. 57—62; Matt. viii. IS— 22.) 

Tlie short passage which here follows, flowing directly from 
the contemplation of the immediate circumstances, appears lo 
hold its place most appropriately in the narrative of the journey. 
Somo one (according to Matthew he was no less than a y^iLfi-iut- 

' Let John's first epistle espcciallj be read. It is full of Divine 
iSjoir^ as well in it« descriptioia of the true spirit as of the fabc, (comp. 
iv, 1, sq.) He who considers the Apocalypse to haye been written by 
John will not fail to trace in it also the cian>ct«r of spiritual power. 

* A doubt as to this view aaj be r&ised by the circumstance that the 
QKine Sons of Thunder never elsewhere a^u occura. Had it been in- 
tended as the designation of their new nature, one ra^j suppose that 
like the name Pet«r it would have been generally used. As it was, how- 
ever, bestowed on two persons at once, it could not like the name Pet«r 
come into general use, and this suffictentiy explains ita being paMed over 
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Tiui) who had been miglitily attracted by tlie Saviour, expreasMl 
by the way, a wisli to accompany Jesus, and Jeaus sets beforv 
his viow the difficulties attending his life and laboura. In 
Mattliew a portion of this passage stands amidst a collection of 
the miracles of Jesus, and consequently in a less approprifttff 
connection. Nay, in the account of Matthew there is wanting 
that very point which with Luke stands prominently forth u 
the connecting link with tlie preceding narrative. For, ae tlie 
sufferings which his enemies were preparing for the Savioor bad 
been there described, so the following history states how it stood 
between Jesus and those friends whose affections his appearance 
and his words attracted. One portion of them pressed most 
hastily forward, but a single word as to the difficulties caua«d 
them to withdraw; another portion of them were called by the 
Lord himself, but their anxiety on the subject of the world de- 
terred them from at once embracing the call. In Luke then, 
we arc not to overlook the contrast between tJe-i rr; *fi: «Mi 
and tin &! a 'inooue Tfif in^ov, vor. fi9, by which the several pod^ 
tions of Christ's different friends arc marked. 

Ver. 57, 68. The address dzoi^ov^iieu em 0*011 ar aiii^p pluaif 
implies a certain conscionsness already of the difficulties involve 
ed in being the companion of Jesus. The afl-ou at aviiy^ cannot 
refer merely to the change of locality, but denotes dangers, for ex- 
ample those attending the joumeya of Jesus to the feasts, in whidk 
every one acquainted with the circumstances (and that this 
well-disposed j-ja/i/iofiis was acquainted with them we must be- 
lieve) must have seen peril both for the person of the Saviour 
and those about him. The words then are akin to the exclama- 
tion of Tliomas, Syufttt xal q^""; ha a.Tt^dvai/i.ni ;utr' durau, (John 
xi. 16,) and with Peter's declaration, Mattb. xxvi. 35, inasmuch 
as both these exclamations, like that of the Scribe before us, 
came from the natural man, who failing to weigh the greatness 
of the self-denial required, soon started to the path but soon felL 
According to the connection, the term axoXnu^tJi refers primarily 
to an external companionship, but it also involves at the same 
time a spiritual following, i. e. the choice of that path of life 
which Clirist opened up, a conversation in righteousness and 
truth, and consequently tlic undertaking of a contest with un- 
righteousness and falsehood. The Lord, acknowledging indeed 
the good intentions of the suppliant, but perceiving his weak- 
ness, sets before him in the strongest terms the difficulty of fol- 
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lowing him. The want of necesBaries, which are provided by 
the Creator even for the lower animals, of personal property and 
the shelter of a roof, must be enconntered in following the Son 
of man. (The expression fu^i^c occura only in this passage. 
Hesyclliua explains it as r^TOf «iS ra 3>)f/a xnsnara,!. — KaraoXflrweif 
= »3Wq)- The proper ecnse of tvx ix*" -roS rn> KipaX^* xXlan is 
that of the entire renunciation of every thing which roan can 
call his own, which was exhibited even oxtemally in tlie life of 
the Saviour, but which in a spiritual sense must be rejwated in 
the life of all his followers, as wo are taught at 1 Cor. vii. 29, »q. 
Although it is not expressly recorded what effect this admoni- 
tion of Jesus produced, yet from the following narratives we 
may infer that probably it had deterred the yja/i/wxrii;. The re- 
marks of the two persons whom Jesus asked to follow him lead 
us to conjecture that they could not as yet resolve to abandon 
everything in order to embrace Ciirist, for the necessity of so 
doing is brought forward as the main idea of the short narrative. 
(See on Matth. xix. 27.) 

Ver. 59, 60. As in the preceding case, the Scribe bad volunteered 
to follow the Saviour, Jesus in this instance himself gives the invi- 
tation to do so. While the former, liowcver, was deterred by diffi- 
cnlties, thelatter were apparently held back by sacred duties. The 
trutli of greatest importance to he drawn from tlie following narra- 
tive, and to which most prominence should be given, is this, that 
not merely sins and crimes {which call first for forgiveness through 
that repentance and faith which the following of Christ presuppoi- 
es) but cveu legal righteousness, nay, attentions to tlie noblest du- 
ties of earthly relationship, may keep man back from the following 
of JeauB. The So^J/"' <rarija and the i-:nrd^a<&ui reft in Ht tJxn must 
be held, when viewed even from an eartldy standing-point, to de- 
note noble and tender duties. (Tlio verb d-nri^a^ai ver. 61, in 
the sense of to take leave. The relatives are to be considered as 
at a distance, so that he means to stipulate for a journey home.) 
We have here, therefore, a commentary of fact on Mattb. s. 37. 
In obeyingthc command of Christ all otberduties are absorbed; 
not that they are thus depreciated in importance or neglected, 
but that every act of man is put into its right place relatively to 
the final end of the indt\'idual himself, as well as of the whole 
body. From this standing-point then, can the Saviour ask tho 
the son to abandon to others even the last duties ho owes to a 
deceased father, the point of time favourable for turning the 
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wLolc of his life into a higher course of action must be seiz- 
ed at once. This man having already become a believer, 
must now decide on consecrating his hfe to the preacliing of 
God's word, (AiyyiAXi r^v ^aUiKs'iM rav ©loS). Tlio expression 
a^i; Ttus nxitus ^a-^ia,! rou; ictuTut tixf«i/f, has here assuredly no re- 
ference to the Jewish opinion Uiat he who touched the dead be- 
came polluted. Jesus merely wished to bring immediately to a 
decision the man wliom he had called to follow him, and induce 
him to give up for hia sate every thing in itself lawful, nay, 
even that which was considered necessary. Just as little ought 
tho MUfoi to be referred to the grave-diggers, a view which en- 
feebles the whole sense of the passage. Tlie Saviour rather re- 
gards the call given as a call to ^ani aiimt, and demands that the 
person called should unconditionally resolve in favour of it, and 
that he should leave everything of an external nature, (eves 
such acts of piety towards a deceased father after the flesh) to 
those who were as yet wholly occupied with externals, instead 
of which occupations lie should yield obedience to (he call of his 
Heavenly Father. Thus the word nxiif must in one of these in- 
stances be miderstood as used figuratively of those who have not 
yet been awatoned from the death of natural life, {Rom. vii, 8 
sq.) The dead, who are to be buried, are naturally those de- 
ceased in a bodily sense; hut inasmuch as it is said ^d-^ai nif, 
ioAirui HXfolii it is unriucstionably intimated that the deceased 
were in a condition in no respect essentially different from that 
of the living who were to bury them, 

Ver. 61, 62. To the last, who like tlie others presents him- 
self as a follower, the Saviour replies with the statement of a 
general principle which rebukes his declaration, and conveys tbe^ 
idea that an unconditional determination was necessary for hav- 
ing part in the kingdom of God. Tlie expressions ■/_'^'^ iwiffi\- 
Xtir iTagorffli and ^XiTiii tl( rA. ivieu, denote figuratively, a state 
of indecision, irresolution. (Gen, lix. 26.) In opposition to this 
we are to look on the entire determination of the will as a neces- , 
sary requisite to labouring in the kingdom of God, {i\AmtweU 
ordered, fitting, suitaMe. See Luke xiv. 35,) which lays claim , 
to all the powers of man. This sentence, however, as well as 
the preceding apij m-ji (tnjoi); x. r. ?,. contains a truth of perma- 
nent importance for all times aud circumstances of the chttrch, 
for never can any one be a disciple of Christ save he who re- 
nounces all that be has, (Luke xiv. 3S,) and strives to love Qod 
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-with all bis powers (Mark xii, 30); since Clirist's caJI to follow 
him is the call of God, and man must serve no master beside 
God, (Luke xvi. 13). 



§ 3. TUB BBHOINQ FORTH OF THE 8BTBNTT DISCIPLRS, WITH THB 
AJ)DBBES OP JESUS TO TSBH. 

(Luke X. 1— 2+, [Matt -\i. 20—27.]) 

Tho sending out of the seventy disciples stands in immediate 
connection with the special object of Luke's gospel. Matthew 
and Mark, who wrote merely for Jcw«, record only the mission of 
the twelae; Luke for tlie sake of the heathen, narrates the send- 
ing forth of the aemnty, and in the following discourse omits all 
ideas that might bring to mind Jewish particularism, ideas sucli 
as are mentioned at Matt. \. 5, sq. (Compare Eisenmcnger's 
entd. Judenthum, Part ii. p. 3, sq. respecting the notion of tlie 
Jews that thcro were seventy distinct nations on the carth)- 
The passage, Num. xi. 16 sq. regarding the seventy ciders to 
whom Moses imparted of |his spirit, may be compared aa paral- 
lel. To this corresponded the Sanhedrim of seventy assessors 
with the president (n^cJJ) '*''*' represented Moses. From the 
idea tliat the members of the Sanhedrim wero seventy-two in 
number (i, e. twice six times sis, or six times twelve), arose the 
reading i^ia/iyixmra iiie, which is supported certainly by some 
good MSiS. (as B. D.) but must yield in authority to the com- 
mon one. Strikingly, however, as this fact agrees with the 
whole scope of the gospel of Luke, it seems little accordant 
with ita immediate connection aa it stands in tliis journal of 
travel. The sending forth of the disciples when they were all 
on the road, appears unsuited to the circumstances. It would 
seem to ua, therefore, as if in the information thus given, a pas- 
sage from some earlier period of the narrative had been inserted 
into the account of their last journey. Perhaps, the Saviour, 
shortly before his final departure from Galilee, ha\Tng given up 
all hope of Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum, sent forth once 
more the seventy messengers into some otlier region. This wtU 
agrees both with the mention of the fall of these cities (s. 
13-15), and also with the remarkable declaration (vcr. 18) which 
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expreases the confiJenl assurance of tlie triomph of his cauM 
Dotwithstanding all opposition and unbelief. The furi rovna 
(ver. 1) however, cannot strictly be taken in its cbronologioi] 
meaning, but must be understood (^nerally Bomewhat in the 
sense of more<fver (Schleicmiachcr on Luke, p. 169). The ad- 
dress of the Lord to his departing disciples as given by Iiuke, 
closely resembles that in Matthew (chap, x.), only this latter 
evangelist gives every thing more completely and at greater 
length. Similar circumstances assuredly led most natarally to 
similar ideas, but closely as the different clauses agree, chajiges 
and transpositions are not improbable. Ttie mention of the iin- 
believing cities, however, connects itself fittingly with the con- 
text in Luke, while it stands only very loosely in its place at 
Matt. xi. 20 — 24. For, if the Lord Iiad closed his preaching in 
Galilee, and knew that never more should he set foot within it, 
this would give, as nothing else would, its full meaning to the 
reproof in which he rebukes the unbelief of those who so long' 
had listened to him and seen his works. 

Ver. I. The word Avihi^i points to a specific act of election, 
such as, according to Matt. x. 1 sq., took place in the case of the 
twelve, to a formal anaiii^n (Luke i. 80). The verb avadtlxiufu ia 
to be understood in the sense of " to appoint," with the accessory 
idea of a solemn and public sctting-forth of the dignity bestow- 
ed. (Compare 2 Mace. ix. 23, 25; x. II; xiv. 12; 3 Ear. ii. 3.) 
The disciples were moreover sent out two and two (did dw>) thai 
they might mutually support each other, and might in the placet 
which Jesua intended to visit, prepare men's minds beforeliand 
for his coming. 

Ver. 2. Luke hero places at the outset of the disconne ot 
Jesus, the same thought which at Matt. ix. 37, 38, precedes the 
choosing of the twelve; though certainly the connexion ia 
Matthew is more loose, inasmuch as the words with him, prima- 
rily refer to the sight of the people without leaders or toachen. 
At the foundation of the expression Stfur^oj, there obviously lies 
that comparison according to which the divine word is likened 
to seed, and mankind to the field. (Compare Matt. xiii. 4, sq,]f 
According to this the Old Testament period is to be considered 
as the timo during which the Divine Word had been in opersr^ 
tion, whoso great result was that Uvely sense of the need at 
atonement which showed i tsclf among the people. This is view- 
ed as a 3(fiiriui( when compared with what had gone before, hut 
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u (Xdapared with what was to follow, it iippears as merely the 
given possibility of a new and nobler seed, whose harvest was to 
be expected in the end of tlie day at the coming of the Son of 
man in his glory. The apostles and all the i^arai in the first 
instance stand forth simply as witnesses of the ^t^isjiii; but in 
another respect, in bo far, namely, as they have 'themselves re- 
ceived the higher clement of life imparted by the gospel, they 
appear as those who are called to disseminate it more widely 
abroad, and indeed this is referred to by the admonition Si^^igri 
rflu xv^iiu K. r, X, The fervent prayer of those who have them- 
selves already been received into tlic kingdom of God, and who 
labour in the spirit of it, is the means of procuring its ever wider 
extension, by the stirring up of living labourers for it. The very 
sending out of the seventy was of itself an answer to the prayer, 
which on the occasion of sending forth the twelve Jesus m^ed 
his disciples to otFer. 

Ver 3, 4, According to Luke, the discourse, immediately 
afWr the command to go forth, begins with the mention of 
threatening dangers. Matt, x. 1 6, whore our more detailed observ- 
ations may be seen, gives the same thing at a later period. This 
remark, respecting the relation of bohovera to the world, seems 
to be contradicted by what follows, it.n ffttarij^tn «, r. X, For, 
while the allusion to the >.uxiu seems to awaken fear and anxiety, 
the subsequent admonition to go forth without the pntparation 
of human foresight, bespeaks behoving contidence. Ijut tliis 
contrast is the very thing here intended. " Without Gonsidering 
such danger, go forth Iree from care, every thing shall be pro- 
vided for you." (As to particulars, compare my remarks on 
Matt. X. 9, 10. — BaXatnot =^ ~fyyf [Job xiv. 17] in transUting 
which it is used by the LXX. is allied to tr^pi, erumena.) The 
ftniita xarA nl. Hio da-riifTii^i still rcmjuus obscure, even though 
in seeking an explanation, wo call to our aid the oriental prac- 
tice of saluting each other by tedious forms of courtesy, and so 
causing detention; for, the injunction — ^ye must not linger" — 
agrees neither with what goes before, nor what follows. It is 
better to imderatand diKdl^t^i as meaning to aalute, to receive, 
or welcotne tw a friend, with the secondary sense of Mekinff/or 

' Compare the parallel paasago 3 Kings iv. 30, where Elishii enjoins on 
Geh&zi the greatest hasUs, ud says ^y^ itQ^Wfl vh BTH "NSDn ''? 
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wtii ^hivK ▼iiiSL pr%oii5 X. -¥iici ^ 

V-^. I , HL JLi :.! die zfimini^c Tniiik J<9qs ex^sm liis mes- 

par» JCtrz. X. I:L T!ii^ ttitt: it>i*k3 -nas s i^fn. to icselfl mud 

Trb^tan 'jiaz L^ ▼larziAr. iiuL§ uj ihoL*. lie expresKoa ^im by 

cini- rn. ccii^n ':; 2* a linar^r izlL iieer Ka^^aiOLS ?faAn bat of 
MjLZza^irw, vritj mtrr^lj fZ€SLS2 :t i2i»* u.x« ipa or ajt >^«b. Ac- 
ttfjTiiiLx ZTj Lnk* :ii:45e ""^^'^^ •iifz^ieed »•> pwotc the gospel, must 
ie *fiA;:nLrii.*hrii fir^ci ii«:«»e ii tie same hxse^ wio were rescrfv- 
^ ZTj r*ijr?x it- To tl-r f -jTTier the bit^ag rf God's kingdom is 

Ver, 7. Tt^ eiLcrtAtioc tLit in iKe boose where tber hid 
taken np ih^r ^pirten. tL-rj shoold content th^nselTes wich 
w}»;^c thf: inhjMZ^nzi hid to ziTe. (rx tv' s^r^t) is eonnected in 

Ijxke ^j clcAelr with tLe aw MSTMSainn i| ioJai^ ui uiuaK that the 

Utter idea is more completelT modined bj ic than is the case at 
Matt X. 11, where this connection is wanting. It seems^, accord- 
iri^r to the representation of Loke, that our Lord had intended 
to «r;^m thera a^inst leaving the cottages of the poor, and seek- 
ing inittead the dwellings of the rich. The ifydrr^i in the field of 
O^i^l, receives his fu^M;, (Matthew has r^*rf i. 10.) L e. his bo- 
dily nourishment, and the supply of his necessities. The seek- 
ing for more than this, cometh of eviL 

Ver. 8 — II. According to the connection in Luke, the cures, 
and the pn;aching of the kingdom of God, appear in the light of 
Mpiritual rewards for bodily services. In Matthew the same 
idr*as arc brought forward in another connection. (Compare 
Matt. X. 8.) As to their conduct towards those who resisted 
tlu!ni, compare Matt. x. 14. (* A'TofAdaffi^ou is found only here. 
It corresponds to the ixrn6.66m in Matthew.) As to the former 
thrj jjyy/xiv ^ /3atf. r. f). is a message of joy, so it is to these a message 
of U?rror, implying for the one the possibility, for the other the 
inipoHHibility of their entering it. 

Vor. 12 — 15. The woe which the Lord utters against such an 
unlM'li<wing city, is most appropriately followed by a curse on 
ilMi pla(!OH which had been the witnesses of his greatest gloiy. 
TIh» conuiM'tion here seems to be that in which the passage ori- 
^;:iniilly ntood, at the close of the labours of Jesus in Galilee, al- 
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though Matthew (xi. 20 — 24) haa inaerted tbo words not unfit- 
tingly into his context. (As respects the exposition, aeo the de- 
tails in Matthew ut supra.) 

Ver. 16, According to Luke, the address of Jeaus.to the se- 
venty concludes with tlie general idea,, tliat he, the Saviour, was 
himself conscious of such hWng union witli his own, that what 
was done to them was done to him, (Compare on Matt. x. 40, 
where the same thought, but only as viewed from one side, is 
expressed). 

•Ver. 1 7. The circumstance, that in the following passage the 
return of the disciples is anticipated, goes to prove the correct- 
ness of the opinion that it is impossible in this section of Luke 
to keep hold of the chronological thread. The discourses of Je- 
sus connected with this return, form a well compacted whole, so 
that here again the account of Luke possesses more the charac- 
ter of originality than that of Matthew. First, the evangelist 
makes the disciples on their return express to Jesus their child- 
like joy for the deeds wlilcli in his name they had been able to 
pcrfonn. (The dizi[i6tia ix/JaXXnt is one of the many miracles 
which they did. Tliis might appear to them of special import- 
ance, as it presupposed a control over the mighty kingdom of evil.) 
Most deeply is this representation drawn from the life. A se- 
cret joy seizes a man when he finds tJiat he acts with an energy 
more than human, for example, that through him the spiritually 
dead are awakened. In this joy there is the implied testimony 
that man is called to act with power from on liigh, but there 
lies in it also a temptation so dangerous, that the Saviour, though 
he acknowledges the joy as right and well-founded, yet warns 
them at tlie same time against giving themselves up to it with- 
out watch fill n CSS, and exhorts them to keep fully in view tho 
found.ition of that real joy which can never lead astray. 

Ver. 18, Singularly remarkable is the declamtioa of the 
Lord, which, according to Ijuke, follows immediately after the 
expression of joy on the part of the disciples. loaamuch aa ho 
makes a transition from the oaijiitiu to Sammf himself, without 
any occasion for it, and in the moat private circle of his own dis- 
ciples, we must say tliat here s^ain is a passage belonging to 
the number of those (compare on Matt. xiii. 39) from which it 
may be rightly inferred that the Saviour himself Iew.'he3 the ex- 
istence of a prince of darkness, and t hat this is by no moans to 
be looked on as a Jewish sni>orstilion. Here would have been 
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the place, even on the BuppOBition of Christ's a^M^ommodatlug him- 
self to the views of the multitude, in which to point out the un- 
founded and ruinous nature of such a belief, and to advise the 
use of the idea (as some think it should he used) only from ex- 
treme necessity, and in the waj of accommodation. As to the 
thought, however, which the expression of Christ iHiiigooi ri» mc- 
r«Ki* X. r. >- contains, the 3ia-ff« ia naturally not to be under- 
stood of bodily Eight, but of spiritual contemplation, for the ob- 
ject seen was itself of a spiritual kind. The nature of spiritual 
vision, however, involves the conception of the future as pie- 
sent. We may, in explanation, compare the parallel passage,.; 
John viii. 56, where Jesus says of Abraham, tlAt r^( ii;i.if<K» r^» f^». 
As here in prophetic vision Messiali and the wliole messianic fii- 
ture is represented as present in spirit to Abraham, so the Sa- 
viour in this passage says that lie beheld as a present event the 
throwing down of the dominion of evil. Tlie preterite tensa 
e3(wjDu», therefore, must be referred not merely to tlie period 
during which the seventy were absent, but to past time in gene- 
ral, so that the meaning would be, — long ere this have I seen in 
spirit tlio power of evil as a thing overthrown. For, the euros 
wrought by the disciples, are obviously to be considered not aa 
the causes, but as the effects of the overthrow. Because the 
power of evil was broken by the Saviour's appearance in tha 
midst of maukind, and through him the energies of a higher lifs 
were imparted to the di&ciples, tlterefore could they do such 
deeds. It was impossiblCj however, for the deeds of the disci- 
ples to effect that wliich was the object of Christ's whole appear- 
ance. But being the resiUts of the overthrow of evil, their actioni ' 
were at the same time the euidences of that great victory, aad'j 
thus far was their joy well-grounded, and the transition made, 
by Christ from their deeds to the overthrow of Satan himself, 
sufficiently accounted for. The figurative expression vlimn in 
Ttu iu^aiBv, is assuredly chosen after the remarkable passage, la. 
xiv. 12, in which the king of Babylon, (as the type of the princs 
of darkness) is represented as by proud efi'ort scaling the he»- 
vens, that he might set his throne above the stars of God, but 
cast headlong from his self-chosen exaltation. (The LXX. traOt 
slate it Tut i^i'niiit ix roS oufatoii i iaiiTf^oe. Compare as to this 
the expositors of Isaiah). The addition in aeriar^v depicts (as 
at Zech, ix. 14,) the swiftness of the fall. The whole passage 
consequently oxpi-csses the same thought which lies in John xiL 
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31, i af/_ut nv Kie/tm nvrau fx^Xi]'3ij nrtu i^ui (according to another 
reading it ie even xaru ^\ifiii<UTai, to wliich consequently tlio 
i/^t&iMu of the Saviour forms an appropriate coutraat) namely 
this, that, in Christ and with Chriat, evil ia seen as overcomo, 
and good is displayed in all its glory. Wo may compare also 
oa this point the peculiar representation given in tlie Keve- 
lation of John, where, however, the casting out of Satai^(xii. 7, 
sq.) is distiuguisliod from the complete chaining up of his power 
(xj(.2,flq.)- 

Ver. 19, This verse mentions exemption from all liability to 
personal injury, as a new remiU of the victory thus won by truth, 
— of that victory which our Lord, in the spirit of prophecy, be- 
hold as actually wrought out. As the Saviour's power sets the 
captives free, so docs it preserve his people from the assaults of 
hostile force during their subsequent progress. 'optTi xii sxa^iti 
are mentioned, as being amongst animals the representatives of 
the kingdom of evil, in which poison is coUectod, and through 
which it inflicts, on contact, physical injury. (Compare Ps. xci. 
13). Tho expression originates in that profound view of natu- 
ral life pervading all Scripture, (compare further on Kom. viii. 
19,' sq.) according to which sinful disturbances in the spiritual 
world express themseh'es also in the physical. What follows xa> 
M r&mt ftiitaiLH (t>4^, ar^nu) r«u 'x-^fou, iills up the fit^t expres- 
sion, and extends it so aa to comprehend every form of assault 
from the world of evih Tho mightier power of Jesus gives secu- 
rity against the influence of these in cvciy shape. Such pas- 
sages as Mark xvi. 17, 18; Acts xiviii. 6; show that here we 
arc by no means to exclude all rorercneo to what is external. 
Only, in general this reference is associated with the continuance 
of the Charismata as the manifestations of the Spirit of Chriat 
exhibited externally. After these Charismata have ceased, the 
tpiritual application of the words alone stands prominently forth. 
^Mnth stands as = ^^Attui, as at Rev. vti. 2, 3. Compare 
Mark xvi. 18). 

Ver. 20. To these words, which acknowledge as well-found- 
ed the triumphant declarations of the disciples (ver. 1 7), there 
is now subjoined a warning. According to the connection, there- 
fore, tho words ^jiij yalprt — yal^iri hi, Are not to be understood as 
an absolute prohibition of joy over the power of the Spirit in 
them, but only as forbidding them to rejoice even over that as 
an isolated fact. For, in that rase, should the believer make the 
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effects of God's Spirit tlirough Iiimself tbc only or the leading 
object of his atteiition and joy, he is in danger of withdrawing 
his view from the source of tliia higher li/e, and no sooner docs 
he cease to draw from that fountain, than life dries up, and self- 
indulgence, vanity, pride, spring up in his soul. For this reason 
does the Saviour here bring forward as tlie true and abiding oh- 
jeet of a Christian's observation and joy, on ra oM/wtra u/*uv fyjeifii 
it TiSi ouganii. At the foundation of this remark, there lies the 
figure of the ffiliKm r^g tun:, in which the names of believers are 
inscribed, a figure which, in the Old Testament, had already 
been frequently used, (Exod. xxxii. 32; Ps. liix. 28; cxxxii. 
16). The inscribing is conceived of as the act of God (iyfdfn 
ixl Tou Stau), 80 that the election of grace by wliich the eainta 
are chosen, and which they have themselves certainly to make 
sure (2 Pet, i. 10), is thereby denoted. Hence, in contrast with 
human agency authoritatively gifted with higher powers, there 
is sot forth a Divine agency in connection with and acting upon 
man; the former is a very doubtful object of joy, for by means 
of it self-pleasing and vanity easily insinuate themselves, inas- 
much as the will is seldom delivered from self. Divine grace oa 
the other hand, and its manifestation, the calling of man,> la 
clearly the object of holiest joy, for God's will is as pure as it ie 
unchangeable, and in his election of grace therefore, of which lie 
can never repent (Rom. xi. 29), the ground of all sal\-ation and 
all blessedness to manldud is laid. Even, therefore, if he can- 
not perform any great spiritiml deeds (2 Cor. xii. 9), this re- 
mains as the joy of tlie believer, which, as being personally hia 
own, he can never be deprived of, that he lets his soul satisfy 
itself in the grace of God. 

Ver. 21, 22. With singular appropriateness, there is here 
added this expression of /lofy joy on the part of our Lord, which, 
stands in stroug contrast with the joy of iieiise (ver, 17) as' felt 
by the disciples. The latter exulted over the glorious exterior 
of the work, the Saviour drew his delight from its hidden glory, 
from this, namely, that God's true wisdom was revealed by the 
Father, not to the prudent and wise ones of the world, but to. 
the ttj'ffiai, in whom, amidst the concealed circle of his new crea- 
tion as it flourished unseen, he had his quiet and humble joy. 
Rightly, then, did the Divine consciousness rest in this lowlineas 
and solf-humihation. Conscious of his dignity as God, he ao- 
kiiowledged himself as thu Organ of every true revelation of 
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God, and at the same time as its object. (For the more minute 
dt'taiU compare on Matt. xi. 25 — 27, where the same words oc- 
cur but iu a more loose connection). 

Ver. 23, 24, Those verses were already explained more in 
detail at Matt. xiii. 16, 17, where thoy gtand in a wholly different 
connection. Here, the leading idea of both verses, that super- 
abundant grace had been manifested towards them {the disci- 
ples) unites them closely to what goes before, for they namely 
were the chosen ones to whom the Lord revealed more than to 
the saints of the Old Testament. Only, in this connection tho 
ergafiii «ji( reus /ia^rjTAt xar lHat (iVi occasions somo obscurity. 
The tr^a^iif may easily be understood as referring back to ver. 
21, where the Baviour in his diacourse addresses himself to God, 
but the xar idfat remains a difliculty, inasmuch as the whole 
preceding discourse had already been spoken in the moat private 
circle of his disciples. As the common test, however, has the 
words urjafii's *fl( nut fta^vrat i/ffe before vcr. 22, the xar' iiiat 
may best admit of being explained thus. Wliile the discourse 
was going on, some hearers had gathered around htm, (as the 
following 25th verse sij. immediately shows); on their account 
Jesus spake the last words in a low tone to those more immedi- 
ately about him, uttering tho rest aloud in the hearing of all. 
In this case, the reading of the common text {vcr. 22) woidd be 
the correct one, and that view ought to be at once adopted for 
this fiirthcr reason, that the omission of the clause may easily be 
explained owing to the parallel words which follow, but the ad- 
dition of it can hardly be accounted for. Whether the words, 
however, were originally spoken here, or iji the connection in 
which Matthew gives them, or whether the Saviour, as in the 
case of such a declaration may well be conceived, more than 
once gave utterance to them, it is in this case hard to decide. 



§ i. PARABLE OF TBB TBHDSR-HBARTED SAUARtTlN. 

(Luke X. 25—37.) 

Tlio following narrative appears likewise very appropriate in a 
journal of travel; it is drawn as from the life. A lawyer cornea 
up to JeauB on the road, in onlcr to hold conversation witli the 
renowned prophet, IHs purpose does not seem to have been 
precisely bad; it was rather the mere love of novelty which in- 
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duced him to try how Jesus would express liimself. The Sa- 
viour's way of dealing with him, docs not permit us to suppose 
that he was a Saddueee who put the question, one who himself 
believed in no ^su^ aiumi, and wlio was now only asking in irony 
after the way to Utopia. He seems rather to have held the 
views conunon among tlie Pharisees, and only to have been de- 
sirous of discovering what more or better knowledge than his 
own, Jesus possessed. The ixvugd^tir, therefore, here has no con- 
nection with the laying of snares for Christ, to make him politi- 
cally suspected, — an attempt which, according to the gospel hi»- 
tory, the Pharisees frequently permitted themselves to make, 
(compare Matt, xxii, 15, sq.) This narrative rather is paralld 
to Matt, Kxii. 35, sq. The question regarding t.^'i diwrmi was 
not suited to a design that was simply wicked. With amazing 
wisdom does our Lord on the present occasion treat this Hind 
lawyer. Entrammclled in his Kabbinical particidarism, lie asks 
some outward rule by which to set bounds to the duties of love, 
and not lie under the necessity of exercising that affection on all 
hands. Instead of giving him such a wished-for rule, the Sa- 
viour relates a narrative, in which nothing more is said of the object 
of love, which properly the mfj-ixii had asked after, but of those who 
eserciso love. A Priest, a Levite, members of the same order 
with the enquirer, and persons on whom the observance of the 
law was especially incumbent, pass heartlessly by, reckoning 
that tlie sufferer might probably be no neighbour, Tlie Samari- 
tan, whom they doomed a heretic, exercised the law of love.' 
In every point from which it can bo viewed, reproving, rebuking, 
demanding repentance, this parable must have arrested the 
questioner. He must have felt that not merely was his ques- 
tion false, but so also was the whole state of mind from which 
it could have proceeded. To the man who was asking after a 
law for the exercise of love, it must have become obvious that 
he had it not himself, and knew it not, inasmuch as its single 
law is this, that it is a law to itself. Love loves, and asks not 
when, how, where; it is the primordial, innermost life, which 
ignores the whole world of reflections and prudential rules, and 
blesses the enemy even though he pierce its heel. Into this 
world of pure love which the heart of Jesus contained, (for who- 

' According ti> the view which refers this gosjiel especially to the 
heatlicn, this putting forward of one not a Jew ae the model of pure love, 
[Hissessed something pecutiiirly nttrnctive. 
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r exercises it has it only through him) he opens up a 
glimpse for the benefit of tlie «/i/«o(. hardened in his legal subtle- 
ties, and that was the only means by ivhich he could be helped 
out of his heartless state. Thus Jesus exercised towards even, 
him that very love, the knowledge of wliiidi he wa.3 teaching 
him; ho blessed the JxTiifa^uv. 

Ver. 25 — 27. Tlio expression M^iJtf; is not essentially distinct 
from y^aiiiMirivi and ve,ii.iiiiia.i!xa,>.iii, and the words therefore are 
unquestionably intercbajiged. Compare Matt. xxii. 35 with 
Mark xii. 28; Luke v. 17 with verse 21. Luke employs for the 
most part the term niiixii as more intelligible to his readers, 
(Luke vii. 30; xi. 45, 46, 52; xLv. 3), while the Hebraizing 
Matthew uses ■yiaft/Mx.ms ^ D^IEJllD. ^^ '^ ^^^ more generic 
term while ttafia^iH, denotes a particular party among the u/uxtl, 
A Sadducec might also be a n,uj)iSs- (Compare on Matt. xxii. 
35.) The question as to eternal life, being the fina.1 object of all 
theological enquiry, is put forward by the lawyer, under the 
conviction that in replying to it, Jesus must bring out whatever 
was peculiar in hia opinions. (The formula xf.tjjMfnii ^wiir alwm, 
or ^amXiiat rou &mZ [] Cor. vi. 9, 10; IV, fiO] hafl, without doubt, 
its foundation in the comparison of the land of Canaan [as the 
outward typo of eternity,] and of rest in it, to eternal life. The 
expression iXufow/iiA rijy j-fl* at Matt. v. fi, refers to this.) The 
Saviour, however, refers him to the old well-known word of God, 
saying, as it were, what thou askest lias lain from of old ex- 
pounded in the revealed word; take it thence for yourself The 
lawyer now brings forward most correctly the passages Dout. vi. 
5 in connection with Numb. xix. 18, (which passages are in a 
similar way conjoined by anotlior lawyer at Mark xii. 33), where- 
fore, it only remained for him to translate into living fact the 
contents of these deep words, which, rightly understood, involve 
the whole New Testament. That this had not as yet been dona 
by him, the result of the conversation shows. It is further re- 
markable, in regard to the quotations of this passage, here as 
elsewhere in the gospels, to observe the way in which they de- 
viated from the Hebrew text and from the LXX. In Hebrew 
there stand the expressions ^Q^t tt?Di TN'J. '^'*® LXX. trans- 
late these, imfua, Mx^y ii"a/ui. In the quotations of the ovsn- 
gclists, however, the words run thus: 
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Lule X. S7. »«i*s 4«zi» ^^c^ hi»m. 

liask xit. 30. xa^iia, -^-^i, ti *w , <<%»«• 

Mark xii. 33. itafiiK, titun, vs^, '•xw- 

Ustt. xxE 37. ««f^«, 4^:^ 1 
Tbueotutant diBerence of the g(Mtp«] q 
in thu rendering of ^L, uul^j^ leadi thaoit to ti 
tluit tlic ersngeluU niber followed anotltCT r 
versron of it luul been taken l>; one of iLem from & 
it is inconceivable tfa&t thia<]e\-ialiouaLoiiIdbaTe U 
furm in the tlirco evftng'elisU, if the; had written u 
]y of each Dthvr. To me it seems most probable, 1 
instance the mutual agreement originated with I 
ed over from him to Mark and the Greek Matthew, 
meuuing of the iijrnonynu in the passage, compare n 
on Triclwtomj in the Ojilbc. TheoL p. 143, sq^ ami ( 
xxii. 37-) The exalted idea, however, of loving God wiu 
uur powers, &nd loving Uim also wholly with them all, ei 
at once the whole Itolh of religion and morality.' For, il 
tion Kal rtt vXrjtitr ami in nauTit, is at bottom onlj an unfol 
ihenoiitcntsof thefirst commandmeot asMatt.xxii. 37sq. I 
In lovo to God, which, on the part of the creature, can onlj t 
the form of receptive love, there lies the love of his ( "' 
eoiiNOijuontly the imjilicd love of one's neighbour. To c 
however, from the command thus to lovo God, the infer 
that man must tlierefore be able to do it in his own stre 
would bo wholly out of place. Since only tliat which i: 
knoweth God, (compare on Matt. xi. 27,) so only tliat i 
divine can lovo God; and when God commands ua therefore -i 
lovo God; it involves for the creature an injunction to r 
the Spirit of Goil, in whom alone he can be loved. Tliia SjHii 
however, the New Testament imparts, and consequently t 
command of the Old Teetament, (as indeed the whole Uw) f 
its fultilmeiit, presupposes the gospel. This same Spirit, i 
tenches UN to lovo God, wholly and entirely with all our faeulti 
ttliino enublosalso U8 to love our neighbour aright. As f 
to God loves God more tban it does self apart from God, so it a 
loves God more than our neighbour apart from God; but a 
our brothor being looked at as in God, and God in them, i 

' Ak to this rmd the following thouglits, compare the fuller d 
on the imwatct! Mutt. xxii. 31, sq. 
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self-love and genuine brotherly love arc then at one with the 
love of GoJ. Hence does the Lord say that the second com- 
mandment 13 like unto thcjirst (Matt, xiii- 39), for this reason, 
that it is t/ie same thing with it. Love to one's neighbour, if it 
be genuine love, that is, if the creature be loved not merely as a 
creature, (for in that lies the distinctive character of natural 
love)> is nothing ehe than love to God. This even the following 
parable shows. 

Vcr. 28, 29. The answer of the lawyer was in itself satisfac- 
tory to the Saviour, but he directly urged him to follow out the 
command into action, remarking that life lay in the practical 
fullilling of it. But it was by this precisely that the corruption 
within him was brought out to view ; his knowledge wanted that 
decision of the wiU fitted to carry it out into life, and this want 
of moral power again obscured his discernment, lie asks, feel- 
ing himself struck, — who then was his neighbour i a question 
which in his own mind he must have felt liimaelf able to answer, 
if ho had sought to exercise perfect love. (AsxaiCa, has uo pecu- 
liar meaning here; it merely refers, through the word iavrii, to 
the person wishing to justify himself) Just because of his want 
of experience, Jesua transfers him into the midst of the realities 
of life, and makes him behold love actually loving. (The term 
im>M/i^iniii =^ ifnixjinoSeH, oxcipcrc, is in the New Testament 
found only here. It occurs frequently in the LXX.; Job ii, 4; 
iv. 1.) 

Ver. 30 — 33. The traveller whom the robbers assaulted is 
perhaps to be conceived of as a Jew, for in that ease it would on 
the one hand be more striking that the priest and Lcrite refused 
him their help, and on the other hand that the Samaritan gnvo 
him assistance when he might so easily have availed himself of 
a sophistical excuse. But it may be said tliat the priests would 
have aided a Jew, and perhaps therefore it is best to view the 
sick man as a heathen. {'A»T/Tcijij;(i«3au is not diiferent from 
o-ajijX'*^"'- It is found in the New Testament only here. 2uj- 
xu^ia also occurs only here in the New Testament It denotes 
an accident. Among profane writers also tJiis form of the word 
rarely occurs; ku^kujiis/; is more usual.) 

Ver. 34, 35. Moat careftilly is the compassionate treatment 
which the despised Samaritan bestows on the sufiering stran^r, 
tlolineate<l. From the impulse of love he dues e^'en more than 
was incumbent. (Wine and oil, well-known means of cure in the 
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East. The ira*io-/jHit U the Caraviinserai of tlie nearest place, 
that at Jericho perhaps, in the neighbourhood of which Jesus 
might then be staying.) It is a fine trait, that he cares also for 
t]ie subsequent wants of the sick man, and promisea to repay 
the outlay. 

Ver, 3b', 37. The enquiry now had certainly changed sides. 
The lawyer asked, ver. 29, who was the neighbour to whom sup- 
port should be given. Jesus enquires who was the neighbour, — tras 
it the man who exercised or who refused to exercise love? Even 
here, however, laythe great doctrine, that love is not doterminfrd 
by its object, but has inherently in itself its own standard. Ihire 
love however loves even an enemy, as here the Samaritan does the 
sufierer who is a stranger, and one who from difference of creed 
might have appeared hostile. The acknowledgment, therefore, 
that true love dwelt in him, involved an answer to the quoation, 
and thus it only remained to impress upon his mind the admonitioo 
Toiii i/i,oiut. It was an obvious suggestion to trace in the com> 
passionate conduct of the Samaritan a figurative representation 
of the Saviour's work. Tlie wounds of the sick, (Is. i. 6,) which 
they who sat on Moses' scat left undressed, he whom they revil- 
ed as a Samaritan (John viii. 48) bound up with oil and wine. 



tj 5. HART AND UABTHA. 

(I.ufee X. .38—12.) 



Etjually appropriate to a journal of travel is the following lit- 
tle narrative, which at once transports Jesus to Bethany in tlie 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem (John xi. 1), for which reason, as 
was formerly remarked, it cannot be the more journey &otn 
Ephraim to Jerusalem, of which a history is here given, as io 
that case it would be inexplicable Iiow Jcsua should again, at 
the passage Luke xvii. 11, make his appearance on tlie borders 
of Galileo. That Martha a.nd Mary, however, are to be sought 
for nowhere else than in Bethany, is certain from gospel history; 
in this passage Martha is described as possessing a house of her 
own in the xw/ii. Whether she was a widow, or lived unmarried 
with her sister and Lazarus, cannot be determined. The evan- 
gelists are remarkably sparing in their historic notices of the 
persons mentioned by them. Tlicy confine themselves to what 
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IB barely necessary, and devote themselves rather to the delinea- 
tion of their spiritual life. Hence the account of the two Bistcra 
here given, marks tliem, though in few touches, bo strikingly and 
clearly, that they are often oliosen as enemplara of the peculiari- 
ties of two distinct religious tendencies. We find in Martha the 
type of a life busily devoted to extenials, Buch as is frequently 
exemplified in this passing world; in Mary, the type of quiet 
self-devotion to the Di^-ine as the one thing needful.' To a cer- 
tain eitent both tendencies will be combined in each believer, 
but it is not to bo overlooked that there are ditferent vocations, 
and many are better fitted for busy outward labour than an iu- 
ner contemplative life, although the most active must bo from 
the depths of his soul given up to the Lord, and the man of con- 
templation must consccrato his enci^es to the advancement of 
God's kingdom. Hence, even the Sa^-iour's word of rebuke to Mar- 
tha (ver. il), ia no absolute censure, and is rather occasioned by 
her own antecedent remark, (which shows that she had mistaken 
her own place as well as Mary's) than called forth by her con- 
duct itself. Martha serves, as it were, only as a foil to the figure 
of Mary, in whom appears a mind wholly and undividedly given 
up to the influence of God. She is another example of the com- 
plete fnlfilment of the command iya-rijinii uli^m rii Btii «« ij ik^g 
rrii xaiHag aou {x. 27). The Samaritan practised it in an active, 
Mary in a receptive form. 

Ver. 38 — 4fl. Probably Jesus had enjoyed opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the family at Bethany during his for- 
mer yearly journeys to the festivals. Mary sets herself confid- 
ii^lyat his feet to listen to the words of her Lord; Martha busies 
herself to provide the best outward entertainment she could for t)ie 
beloved guest. (We are to view the vafaxa^iZut raiA t-tOf -riiut as 
denoting merely Mary's staying beside Jesus, and certainly in 
an attitude fitted to catch his instructive and Hfc-a wakening 
words). Martha was zealous meanwhile about externals, which 
certainly were necessary in part, bnt with self-gratification she 
gave herself up entirely to them. ( n<jirnrSs9in, distraliS, in tho 
New Testament occurs only here, in the Old Testament frequent- 
ly; also the substantive ■n;iii^ats/iii ^= pjy Eccles. i. 13; ii- 23, 
26, Tlio word iianmia includes hero all domestic services in 

' Among the apoatlee, Pet«r corresponded to Martha, John on the 
other hand to Mnry. 
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wLicli Martlia lost herself with needless bustle). From this ss^ 
tiafaction in her own occupations arose the reproving speech di- 
rected against her sister; perhaps conscience stirred her up and 
testified that Mary hod more of Jesus than she. Bat as her 
craving forthe heavenly was not sufficiently strong and pure, she 
suffered lierself to be fettered by external actiritie*, which in 
reaUty were more agreeable to her, and out of this state of miud 
arose her speech. Jealous of Mary, she wished her to be as she 
herself was. Tlie verb euvavriXaii^ann^oLi, to support, to help, oc- 
curs again only at Rom. viii. 26.) 

Ver, 41, 42. The address of Jesus to Martha refers less to 
household activity in itself (for that must be cared for) than to 
the state of mind in which she went about it, and the compari- 
son she instituted in this respect between herself and Mary, 
lie rebukes first the /iip/in^r and TujfSo^i", (the word occurs only 
here in the New Testament, it corresponds to the Latin turbare) 
tliat is, her restless spirit of action, as moved by the impulses of 
creature-affection; and he next contrasted the miXXa with the h, 
along with an intimation that for the sake of the former she was 
losing the latter, while yet ttis latter, not the former, (compare 
on Matt. iii. 14, 15,) was of essential necessity' Ocf"'")- It is 
one of the peculiarities of the Saviour's discourses, that they of- 
ten in few words say all that is necessary to bring everlasting 
truth, in some special view of it, home to all times and circum- 
stances. Standing on the spiritual central-point, he without 
violence entwined the minutest and least important circum- 
stances of the jjresent, witli the loftiest eternal verities. In the 
efforts of the two sisters the Lord places together the nothing- 
ness of all love and care for the creature, in comparison with care 
for what is everlasting. The one thing must so be laid hold of 
by the soul, tliat no striving after any thing else must similarly 
rouse it; and having begun vrith the one thing it will be able to 
deal not merely with many things, but with all things else — noi 
in such a way, however, that these shall have the ascendancy 



' The clause Ms ii iari vet''* is wanting in Cod. D. Other MS8. 
read iXiyuy or iXiyuv ii siht. Ou these readinp J. D. Michaelis fouiub 
his translation — one diali ia enough for us. Certainly the rending iTJyut 
seema to be grounded on some such idea. The coiuraoQ teit, however, 
is Buffiuienlly established by fritieal autboritiea. and the refercn™ of the 
passage to a diah of food is altogether excludetiC as well by the di aa also 
by the Hubacquent expression Aya'ii /iigii. 



and take captive the mind's life, but that it shall itself bear 
8way and bring every act into barraony with the main design of 
life. This pure and holy effort after the one and the Eternal por- 
tion, had Mary chosen. The espressiona fii^it and igtXijaro mu- 
tually determine each other's meaning. The former points to the 
election of grace, the latter to man's free determination to em- 
brace it. By the combination of the two (2 Pet. i. 10)' spiritual life 
is rendered complete, inasmuch aB t!io individual then lays hold 
, of the gift as his own, and in doing so, places it beyond the 
reach of loss. Without the free decision of his will to embraee 
it, a man may lose his calling, (Matt. ssv. 29). For Martha, 
the thought thus expressed includes also this warning, to care 
for the one thing first, and in that way to make her calling 
(which certainly was a different one from that of Mary) equally 
firm and imperishable. 



§ 6. DIKECTIOKS KKSI'ECnNU PIUYEIL. 

(Luke si. 1—13.) 



That the following discourses belong to the \ast passover-jour- 
ney is by no means unlikely. Only, the indefinito *r Tiay ""' 
shows that a close adlierence to localities formed no plan of the 
writer, and he may, therefore, often have been guided in his 
arrangement more by the connection of the matter than by lo- 
cal association. Although, however, portions of this section are 
placed by Matthew in the sermon on the mount, yet must we 
grant, that tbcy hold in Luke a better position, for, on the one 
hand, the sermon on the mount bears generally, as is obvious, 
the manifest cbanicter of a collection, and on the other, what is 
here imparted suits better the close of Christ's labours tlian 
their commencement. Especially does this apply to the Lord's 
prayer, which, spoken at the end of tbe Saviour's public ministry 
acquires the character of a sacred legacy left behind Iiim to Ids 
church. The subsequent exhortations to prayer also, and in- 
structions as to its efficacy, appear peculiarly fitted for the time 
when the Lord's \n'sible presence was to be withdrawn from the 
apostles, on which account John (ivi. 23, sq.) introduces similar 
passages into the last chapters, which eontain the parting dis- 
course of Jesus. 
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Ver. 1 — t. As to the detailed exposition of the Lord's prajr 

ft compare Matt, vi, 9 — 13, It only remains for ua to speak 
here of the ]iartieular form it bears in tlio tejtt of Luke, for it ii 
not to be doubted that the text in this gospel hua been interpo- 
lated from the more lengthened recension of Matthew. First; 
in the address, the words m"' o '" "'• ouianTf are undoubtedly 
genuine in Matthew, but like the entire petition /sm^^rai rt 3iX»f 
/wi aou X. T. X. which is the firmly established reading of Matthew, 
they are in Luke of queationablc authority. The same thing 
applies also to the concluding words aXKa IZeai iiiiaf ». t. >.. It 
is true that by these omissions the prayer is in no respect ren- 
dered specifically different, for the ym^^iiru x. r. X. is merely » 
further carrying out of the Mirai mu ij ffemiXila, in the aame way 
that the aXXii ^ueai *. r. X. contains a filling up of the antecedent 
idea /i^ tlemyxtif ij/iaj tl( ■sagasiLi*. But the beautiful inner har* 
mony which the prayer exhibits as given by Matthew is wanting 
in the shorter recension of Luke, for the first half of it (compare 
on Matt, vi, 9), comprising only two clauses, is disproportionate- 
ly curtailed, The recension of Matthew should therefore be 
considered as the original form of the prayer, for what is pecu- 
liar to him cannot possibly be a mere amplification originating 
in later traditions, that of Luke on the other hand sliould be 
viewed as an abbreviated form, inasmuch as he is found dealing 
in a similar way with many of those passages which Matthew 
has included in the sermon on the mount. (Compare the begiO' 
ning of the sermon on the mount.) ; 

Ver. 5 — 8. After the prayer has been imparted, there are fiti 
tingly subjoined admonitions as to the use of it. Especially U 
persevering earnestness of supplication urgently enjoined. In 
the first verses this is done in the form of a parable, in the last 
(9 — 13) by figurative expressions. Tlic latter verses have air 
ready at Matt. vii. 7 s(j, been explained; the parable of the be- 
nighted traveller who by continued entreaty prevails with hia 
neighbour and causes him to fulfil his desire, is peculiar to Lube. 
It has no difficulties beyond the single circumstance, tliat, as ap- 
pears from this comparison, the impure motives aa welloftha 
supplicant, (the atajiua) &s of him who suffered himself to be 
persuaded, form the point of comparison connecting them with 
the most exalted relations, (Of the same nature is Luke x^m, 
1 sq., which passage also treats of prayer, and in it God is com^ 
pared to an unjust judge). But first as respects the ii»a(3i«« of the 
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suppliant, it is not to be overlooked tliat he is Iiere pleading not 
for liiniaetf but for his guest ; Lis presaing importuDato petitions 
acquire tlius a nobler motive, he entreats brcnd that he may not 
be compelled to violate the holy ritoa of hospitality. From 
Iiim wlio suffers himself to be prevailed on, it is impassiblo to 
dissociate an unworthy motive ; the nobler one of love is eipreaa- 
ly oxcliidcd, and he grants what is asked, only that he may get 
rid of the suppliant — and yet this is applied to God. Here, how- 
ever, we must have recourse to that usage in regard to parables, 
(compare on Matt. ix. 16) aceordiug to whicli the likeness ia 
often expressed, not in conformity with the objective truth, but as 
modified to meet the subjective position of him for whose under- 
standing and instruction it is designed. Here the Saviour 
places himself ou the standing-point of the man who knows from 
experience that God often delays long the ftilfilment of prayer, 
delineating him a^ one directly unrigbteous (see on Luke xviii. 
1), in doing which he merely sets fortli fully the impreaaion 
which in audi drcnmslancvs a petitioner weak in the faith feels 
made on himself, and he adds the requisite exhortations accord- 
ing to this impression. Thus do the parables constantly present 
the appearance of having proceeded from the liveliest conceptions 
of man's eireumstanees, and they furnish a true reflection of spi- 
ritual things as seen ill connection with our every-day earthly 
condition. How far the interpretation of individual traits in the 
parable, (for example here the funtvxrlov as denoting the time of 
deepest inner darkness and need) should be carried, must cer* 
tainly remain somewhat uncertain. In the parables of Jesus, 
however, which proceed upon powers of conception so rich, it 
ought on the whole to be maintained as a rule that no single 
trait is lightly to be overlooked, unless obviously the keeping 
hold of it does violence to tbe similitude as a whole. 



§ 7. THB HEUJKa OF A DUMB ULV. TRX DISC0DBSE8 OF JBSE3 
XHEaBDPOS. 

(Lukexi. 11—28.) 

I What is contained in this paragraph has already been consi- 

I' dered in detail at Matt. xii. 22—30, and *3— *.',. We simply 

observe here, in regard to the arrangement, that the position in 
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the hiitaiy aadgaei to tbe oocnmnee bjr Lake, nenU 
edl; Uw prefepenoe. TW fearfiil ont-brealc of hdred on tM 
[wrt of tbe Pharisees sod lawyen in tbe uccaaaixaa tint Jc 
cast out Bptriu bj tbe power of the prince of daikness, seemi 
beloDg to tbe end of his rainistrr. The words also, (Luke 
24—26) w to the return of the cril spirit, Maikd 
after the cure in a connection more appropriate than in Xatthe^ 
who ioaerts before them the SDbseqoent discourse, (Luke xL 2S^ 
■q.) as to the sign of Joaah. From the account <tf this 
besides, down to Luke xiiL 9, everTthing hangs closely togethaii 
and confirms tbe conjecture that Luke in this eection made 
of a journal of travel furnished by an immedi&te eye-witneHi 
Many thin^ betray such an oHgin. The only thii^ in this 
(ton peculiar to Luke is the narrative (ver. 27, 28,) of tbe 
man wlio blessed tbe mother of Jesus for ber sou's sake. 
little history distinguLsbcs itself so remarkably for naivete 
orij^nality, that it gives do aiigbt evidence for the correctnea 
of Luke's narrative. The invention or inappropriate inaertioa 
of it is hardly conceivable. Without doubt we owe to souie eyi 
nitoess the account of this conversation conducted by Jestu oft 
tbe occamon of his healing the dumb man. As respects liirthi 
the contents of this narrative, it is not unimportant on aecooi 
of tbe striking answer of Jesus in which tbe practical aim of att 
the Saviour's efforts is made apparent — that he cared not to exi 
cite wondering aatoniabment, but only to bring about a saving 
change of tbe whole life. The woman was certainly, as her 
clamation shows, struck with the power and wisdom of Jei 
but, without taking the words home to herself and applyin|| 
them to her own salvation, she is lost in contemplating his gh 
ry, and extols his blessedness through his mother, to whom si 
is led as a woman first to refer. Tliis want of practical iutereal 
tho iiiiswcr of Jesus reproves, but in such a way that the womaOp 
who had meant well in her remarks, could not feel herself offend' 
ed, while both she and the others present must have yet beenledj 
to observe what was essential in the appearance of Clirist. (In 
the word /iimCi^i, there is on tho one hand an implied 
knowlcdgmont of what n'as true in the woman's exclamaUoiii 
but on the other an intimation that the axuiiut xii ipuhivettt rii 
x^ot roC OiaD stood still higher. The passage might be trandat- 
ed thus: — ho who lets the word of God operate spiritually witlh 
in him, and is thereby bom again, stands higher than her wh» 
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after the fleek was tlie motlier of the Mesaiab. Thia spiritual 
bleaaing, however, is open to you all — appropriate it to your- 
selves). 



§ 8. COMTISDANCK uF TflK 1 

(Luke jti. 29— 3ti.) 

Wliat was needful for the understanding of ver. 29 — 32 has 
been given already at Matt. xii. 38, sq. In regard to the place 
assigned to it, Iiowever, the naiTative of Luke deserves a prefer- 
ence; as was already observed in our exposition of Matthew, {ut 
a^ipra), partly because we find on tlie part of Lute greater ori- 
ginality, especially as respects the arranging of Christ's dia- 
courscs, and next because in this very section the accuracy of 
his narrative is clearly manifest. According to Luke, the Sa- 
viour directed his rebuke espreraly to the mass of the assembled 
people, and the allusion to the people of Nineveh agrees well 
with this. In the closing verses of this section, two thoughta 
are subjoined by Luke to the discourse of Jesus, which at Matt. 
V. 15; vi. 22, 23, were already explained in the sermon on the 
mount. It ia of itself very possible that such gnome-like' sen- 
tences may have been spoken by Christ on many occasions, just 
as the first passage Luke viii. 16 again occurs in another con- 
nection. Meanwhile the connection especially of the latter 
idea in Matthew is not so simple as to give it the appearance of 
being there in its immediate and original place- Here, on the 
other hand, the admonition to care for the purity of the inward 
sight, connects itself so with the preceding idea.s, that its very 
peculiarity seems proof of its originality. But tho whole con- 
nection of ideas (from ver. 33 — 36) requires careful develop- 
ment, for it is not at first obvious. To those who asked a sign 
from heaven the Lord had held forth the example of the Nine- 
vites and the queen of the East, who were prepared to acknow- 
ledge the Divine in far less glorious man ifo stations of it, in Jo- 
nah, namely, and Solonion. From this thought Jesus makes a 
transition to tho object of all revelations of the Di%'inc among 
mankind, namely, !V<t ii tiarB^tni/iinvi (i/'c rir ttxai reu etvu) ri 9<7y*T 



' Axiomatic, pithv. 
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^^iruti. The pcrfeL't revelation oF God in Christ himself, is so 
constituted that its glory radiates far and wide, striktDg every 
eje. The eye itself certainly must be sound and clear if it is to 
take in purely the impressions of the truth. Hence the admoni- 
tion to bring the eye into a rightly constituted state. What 
here seems strange, however, is that at ver. 33, the Xuj;w)( being 
that which givcth light, denotes the Saviour himself as the ^s 
rnZ xCe/ifj, while again in vcr. 34 it means the ability to take is 
tlie light— to see. Already, however, at Matt, vi. 22, 23, it waa 
remarked that a light itself was needful for the reception of the 
light, (as a negative pole for the positive) and the darkness hen^ 
is not to be considered as simply the absence of light, but aa that 
which resists every reception of the light, and consequently a 
tlie moral impurity which fliea every discovery of itself l>y tht: 
power of light. In order to receive the light of Christ, there- 
fore, the eye must be ct«-?Lov;, and then does it work with i 
fluence so quickening and light-giving, that the ^u; h iv^pity 
completely and entirely pervades the man. The figure here is 
only distinguished from that brought forward at Matt. vi. i 
(wliere the particulars may he compared) by the additional claun 
ver. 36. There seems, however, a tautology Implied in this ad- 
ditional statement, tl cut rh eu;j.d »u SXa fiuTiit6t — lerai purtnAi JXm 
The iit which follows, however, indicates very naturally a silent>> 
!y implied Surui, by means of which the following sense would 
arise. "The enlightenment of man (owing to the similituilfli 
having been taken from the outward cjg, the body stands for 
man's inner being) by the reception of the Dirinc hght througk 
means of a single and clear eye, brightens him so entirely 
(amidst the darkness around) tliat he shines (inwardly ands; 
ritually) as when outwardly (under night) a light irradiates a 
with'its beams." It is not, therefore, a merely ideal knowledgt 
of God and di\'ine things that is here spoken of, but the com 
munication of a higher life-principle, which has the power o 
forming in him to whom it is imparted a fountain of similar lift 
(John iv. 1 4). The whole pa.<ssage, therefore, pourtrays belierem 
as men transformed by the influence of Christ, (of the fi( t 
}L6<iftBu) into piuffrSjt; ii xiii,i.fi, (Phil ii. 15,) enhghtening what liei 
around them.' (In vcr. 35 tnowOt, as elsewhere ^Xirtii, 
in the sense of (o take care, to guard oneself. In the New TesUb 

; (Matt. xiii. 43) I Cor. xv. 41, 42,- 
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nient Uub meaum^ ixscurs ool; here — ver. 36 dirrfaT^ ia = fiyyii 
the shining, gUatning fiadt). 



REBUKE TO THE PUAHISEES AND LAWrE&8. 



(Luko xi. 37—54.) 

As respecta the following discourso against the ^gitaHu and 
M/tnul, tho dioughts, which, accordiii); to Luke's account, it con- 
tained, are fj^ven Ity Matthew, but as his custom is, he conjoins 
them with others wanting in Luko, so as to form a complete 
whole. Ill this form the separate ideas will be found more fully 
explained on Matt, xxiii. We merely consider here the diK- 
course in Luke viewed as a whole. Its fomi leaves no room for 
doubt that here again we have iu Luke tho account of an eye- 
witness, while the discourse in Matthew (ch. xxiii.) shows itself 
manifestly to be a composition consisling of kindred portions of 
(liscourHcs which tiiigbt have been spoken by Jesus on very dif- 
ferent occasions. For in the firet piace, the account of Luke 
starts from a definite historic occasion. During the Saviour's 
discourse which followed the cure of tho^umb man, (xi. 14) a 
Pliarisec came up and invited him to duie {in tho exposition of 
igioT^t, ver. 37, there is no ground for deviating from the com- 
mon meaning pradf^ere,) As he observed that Jesus ate without 
having washed hia hands, and loudly expressed his astonishment 
at this, ofler the meal was finished Clirist at ouco commenced a 
conversation us to the connection of inward and outward purity. 
Owing to this observation of the Pha-risco, the discourse was di- 
rected first against them, — the reason, however, which led Christ 
to extend it also to the ttfuxiii is stated by Lake at ch. xi. IS. 
One of tho lawyers, namely, applied the wonls to himself, and 
therefore the Lord turned to that party and rebuked Uieir errors. 
In Ute second place, the discourse concludes (ver. 53, 54) with ft 
general remark by tho writer, lliat such a public doclamtiun had 
brought the opponents of Jesus to the firm detenuination to 
overthrow him as the desti-oyer of their whole power over the 
people. In Matthew ail those points are wanting which show 
that the account of Luko had been djuwn ou the spot and from 
the life. Matthew on the contrary, gives an address in which 
he has put together all tho aiitiphari^iiu elomcnts to be found iu 
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tlie discoursca of Jeans; these he has arranged with skill and dis- 
cernment, into a new and entire whole. (In the closing verses 
of this section at Luke xi. 5*, there occur some unusual expres- 
sions. As respects Brst tlie insyrav Ssnin, it means as at Mark vi. 
19, insidiari. In the LXX. it occurs at Gen. xlix. 23. Ovij 
at this passage in the New Testament does dn-offro/iorj^fd occur. 
According to Timaeus in the Platonic Lexicon, when intranai- 
tive it is =^ am /itvp-ii J^iyav, to recount from memory. Transi- 
tively, however, it means to cause one to tell something, digging 
it as it were out of his mouth. Suidas says, dvofre/Mtr/^in' paai rin 
iiSdaxaViOv Srav xiXeuei rin wiia }\i-/nt arra. ivi ari/i^roi. With tnlB 
meaning the subsequent bciitiini well agrees, [which word does 
not again occur save at Acts xxiii. 21] as also does the expres- 
sion 3r)fiumxf, which is intended to describe the ensnaring nature 
of the questions put by Christ's enemies, examples of which are 
brought forward at Matt. xxii. 15. sq. The word iisi^vuf, from 
ini^a, corresponds even in point of etymology with the Latia 
itisidiari.) 



§ 10. ViHfars DiSCOIjRSFS OP JESUS. 

(Luke xii. 1—59.) 

To the contents of the fo-Ilowing paragraphs the same remarks 
may be applied which were made on the foregoing. The same 
thoughts, for the most part, again occur also in Matthew, where 
they are arranged in various connections, according to the me- 
thod adopted by that evangelist in combining portions of dif- 
ferent discourses. Even if separate, gnorae-like (axiomatic) de- 
clarations of Christ might have been spoken by the Saviour ftt 
different times, yet is it difficult to conceive that more lengthen- 
ed portions of discourse, agreeing word for word, could have 
been uttered more than once. In examining the originality of 
the section, however, every thing in this instance again speaks 
in favour of Luke. For at the very beginning of the chapter, he 
again connects the discourse that follows with a definite historic 
occurrence. As soon as Jesus left the house of the Pharisee, and 
stepped out amidst the numerous masses of the assembled peo- 
ple, he continued addressing to his disciples the discourse re- 
specting the Pharisees, pointing out the danger which threat- 
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coed them from tlicse self-seeking men, and referring them to 
that higher aid which stood read; for tbem. This discourse, 
wbiclt the Lord carried oq n'ith his disciples amidst a wide cir- 
cle of surrounding people, was suddenly interrupted bj an indi- 
vidual from amidst the crowd, with a request so strangely out 
of place, that the very contrast between this incident and the 
discourse of Jesus goes to prove the originality of the account 
used by Luke in this section. For this man, full of his little 
domestic affairs, asks that the Saviour would settle a quarrel 
about an inheritance in his family. The mild Son of man holds 
it not beneath his dignity to lead even this erring one back into 
another path. By narrating a parable, Jesus takes the trouble to 
make obvious to him the nothingness of earthly possessions (vcr. 
16 — 21). And then he resumes the address to bia disciples, 
which had been interrupted, taking up in such a way the thread 
which had been let fall, that the intervening words are woven 
into the connection. The Father's care for those who seek after 
the spiritual, forms once more the subject of liis discourse, with 
an intimation Uiat all spiritual blessings are infinitely exalted 
above every thing earthly. After the possession of tlic former, 
therefore, tho Lord exhorts bis people to strive and not to 
slacken in their zeal, but to persevere like the expectant ser- 
vants of their I^ord. Here Peter again breaks in on the dis- 
course of Jesus, (vcr. 40) and asks to whom he meant to apply 
these words, to them alone or to all. This question leads Jesus 
to go still farther into the parable he had chosen, of servants 
who await their lord's rotum, and so to develope it as to convey 
the answer sought of him, and bring the apostles to tho conclu- 
sion that ho spako of his own departure and return. Thia then 
brings thu liOrd finally (ver. bi — £9) to address a reproof to the 
crowd, in which ho even charges them with that very hypocrisy 
against which he had at the commencement warned them. He 
reminds them of the visible signs of his presence, and earnestly 
exhorts tlieni not to mistake these signs. Thus the whole is so 
connoctcd, and shows itself by the intermediate questioning to 
be so plainly tho original account of an eye-witness, that it can- 
not bo diwoverdl. its connection with what goes before makes 
us see in it plaiiJy a portion of that great journal of travel 
whiub Luke used in writing his work. The separate thoughts, 
here given in their original connection, Matthew according to 
his custom re-arrangcd under certain general i<oints of view. * 
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Ver. 1. The account of Luke begina with a well-marked his- 
torical coanexioD in point of time witli tLe for^^oing narrative, 
(('r eh soil. x£^"'i '^ tbc sense of meanwhile, during which period, 
spionjinous witli m ^ Mark ii. 19; Luke v. 31.) Wliile he was 
at meat (Luke xi. 37,) the people assembled before the house of 
the pharisee, in order to obtain & sight of the prophet, (The 
lijgioiit; denote, like the jt\22"1 ^^'^^K '^"t indefinite numbers.) 
Here then the Lord begins an address of warning against the 
Phariaees, directed in the first instance certainly to his disciples, 
but plainly uttered in the presence of the people, (ver. 13, 54,) 
whose ears many of his words may have reached. The exposi- 
tion of the words was already given at Matt. xvi. 6. As the ex- 
planation of ^uMli there is here expressly added the clause iirii iarit 
vxixsisii. The bringing forward of this in particular is very natural- 
ly accouuted for from the fact that all the remarks of our Lord's 
preceding rebuke, as also tlie whole blameworthy peculiarities 
of the suet, centred in their IfKix^mii. To the spirit of the Gospel 
indeed nothing is more opposed than hypocrisy, for, whether in 
ita grosser or more refined form, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously cherished, it ever implies a contradiction between the 
inner man and the outer form. This contradiction is removed 
by Christianity, which establishes tlie afTA&D]; of the soul, and 
attaches value to every outward appearance only so far as it ia 
the genuine expression of the inner life. (Tlie term •rfivnr, 
therefore, is to be taken as meaning, first of all, above all, as at 
Matt. vi. 33.) 

Ver. 2 — 12. The words which follow have been already ex- 
plained, namely, ver. 2 — 9, at Matt, x. 26, sq., (compare Luke 
viii. 17,) ver. 10, at Matt. lii. 31; Mark iii. 28, ver. 11, 12; at 
Matt, X, 19, 20, Tlie connexion of the woi'ds with the admoni- 
tion to beware of the Pharisees is also so simple as to bo setP- 
evident. Only, there is something obscure in ver. 2, and ver. 3, 
in regard to their connexion with what goes before and follows. 
As to conjoining the discovery of what is concealed with the 
warning against hypocrisy, ui the sense of " the secrets of tlie 
hypocrite shall one day be laid open," it is not to be tliought o^ 
because at verse 3 the revealing agency is ascribed to the Apostles 
themselves, We must rather sujiply, therefore, at this passage, 
tbe words /*^ ^s^n^l^n, as is expressly done at Matt, x. 26. 

On the one Iiand this open revelation of the inner man forma 
the contrast to hypocrisy, and on the other the disphty, in its 
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full glory, of tliat Divine truth which the Apostles were called 
to advocate, neceaaarilj consummates its triumph. Hence, even 
if opponents arise against it, the powerful protection of God 
will shield the champions of the truth. What is said at ver, 10, 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost, was fully considered on a 
quite different occasion. {Compare on Matt. xii. 31 .) Yet is it 
at the same time not improbable that the Saviour in this cou- 
nexion referred back to the main idea formerly expressed. For 
the warning against apostacy led him very naturally to speak of 
the lowest stage of declension. In contrast, however, to the sin 
against the Holy Ghost ihcre is brought forward at the conclu- 
sion (ver. 12,) the help to he received from the Holy Ghost, the 
aid imparted to those who are steadfast to their faitli iu the 
Iledecmer. 

Ver. 1 3 — 1 6. The narrative which follows U peculiar to Luke, 
according to whom some one from among the crowd requested 
Jesus to support him in a lawsuit. This httlo episode is in- 
Btructive tu so far as it shows the way and manner in which 
Jesus conducted liimsclf regarding those affairs which enter into 
the e.rteiiial Telations of political and civil life. He wholly re- 
frained from such interference, and confined his labours entirely 
to the internal and moral world; out of this no doubt thcro 
arose an entire reformation of all political uud civil relations, 
brought about by the labours of Jesus, but at Urst he left these 
fxtern.ils unuasailed, seeking only to estiiblish the new life 
within. An imjKjrtant hint this for all who are called to the 
work of the miniatrj-.' Interference with exterior relations 
characterises sectarian effort, which has to do not with men's 
hearts but with dominion over them, and their money. 
( Afxaurn; occurs again at Acts vii. 27, So, in the sense of ai-biter, 
freely chosen umpire. Jdi^iarnt, met with only here in the New 
Testament, means, according to IDrotius, on tlie passage, qui 
familiae herciscundae, communi dindundo, aut finibns n'gundis 
arbiter sumitur.) To make the man who had so awkwardly in- 
terrupted bis discourse, aware of liis spiritual state, Jesua gives 
him in the following verses a warning against «-Xi«mJ;o. One 
may conceive of a wish being entertained for the division of An 
inheritance without TXtttt^ia, but iu the case of this man, tlie 
very momt^t be chose for making his appUcation to Christ 
shows that Morldliuess had repressed all sympathy with tilings 
spiritual, and this entanglement is the root of <r/j«.ig;a, the sub- 
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jugation of life to things earthly. As respects the constrcction 
of the latter half of verse 15, it must be observed, first, that od- 
doubtedly ai/rcS is the right reading, and tliat in this entirely 
Hebraizing passage the pronouns must be explained after the 
asage of the Hebrew language. The thought contained in the 
passage would be easy if the words ix rut bxa^in-in aurw were 
wanting. By this additional clause some expositors (for examine 
Paulus,) have been induced erroneously to supply a n before the 
n rut x. r. X. so as to bring out this meaning, — even if any one 
has many poasedsiona, yet is the life of ihe body not part of his 
property, i. e. he has no control over his life. This explanation 
seems to agree with the following parable, according to whidi 
even the rich man speedily loses his bodily life. But vcr. 21 ai 
once opens to our view another sense in which the life may be 
understood by the words frXounn in eeo'i. Only relatively is 
death a loss, for the a-x«urur it; &tit it is a gain. It is meet 
correct then to view ^u^ as denoting true life, in so far as it im- 
plies furn^la. The construction then ia simply this, that the 
thought has been in substance completely expressed by the 
words DTf DUK in Ttfi vs^iettvin Tiri q i^ui ivFoiJ iffTiv, the words ix r±r 
uva.fj(iiTuit iuTou, however, which follow, bring forward from the 
preceding •rt^iaeiutn this additional idea, that no spiritual power 
can be ascribed to the possession of earthly goods. There are 
then two opinions here combined in one — " Life consists not in 
superabundance," and " out of earthly portions nothing spiritual 
can flow." Tbo parable which follows therefore teaches as well 
that earthly blessings may be lost, as the necessity of laying up 
iiDpcriahable treasures along with the possession of which ^ti>q ia 
at the same time bestowed, and which damrac ia so little able to 
take away that it rather introduces us to the full enjoyment of 
them. 

Ver. 16 — 21, Here follows a parable, whose object by no 
means is to warn against the abuse of riches, but against riches 
thomsclves, that is, against the soul's placing its dependence on 
any transitory possession. This dependence may exist as well 
on the part of him who has much as of bini who lias little, 
altliough in the case of the former the temptation is greater. 
In the same way, however, can tlie true ■tn-iay^tia -nti/iaTtt (Matt. 
V. S.) exist amidst great possessions. According (o the views 
of the world and the decisions of the law, the man whom Jesus 
brings forward in the parable docs nothing unrighteous; rather 
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does he act wisely; juat as tlie man who from amidst the crowd 
wished to force oil his brother to a division of the inhRritance 
does nothing againat the law. But in both cases prcdomicance 
was given to that natural life which cleaves to the creature, de- 
voting to it its whole aft'ections, and in that condition man is a 
ttxiSi, and consequently is transitory as the passing objects which 
lie loves. With this state of soul the Saviour contrasts another 
and an opposite, in which man sets his affections on things 
eternal, and holds and uses all his transitory possessions not for 
their own sake, hut to promote the everlasting welfare of himself 
and others. This being his state he is a ■may^it, even though he 
may have great possessions, while one in the condition of a 
beggar may be a rrXourui i!t &iit. This expression is most char- 
acteristic in opposition to the Suaauii^nr iaurfi. For in human 
effort every tiling depends on the Unal object towards which it 
is directed. In man's usual efforts after the things of sense the 
I (self) is the object of all exertion ; and that poor I, witli its 
transient joy and peace, falls during this very effort a prey to 
^3ejd; in genuine effort, however, it is God the eternal, un- 
changeable, immortal, (1 Tim. vi. 16,) who becomes the object 
followed after, and while man therefore is laying up treasure /or 
God (n'( is not to be confounded with ir or Tfit,) he is at the same 
time laying up for himself, for where his treasure is, there also 
is his real I. (Matt. vi. 21.) Compare the beautiful treatise of 
Clemens Alex, rif o eutifumt rXouaioi, which contains a Commen- 
tary on the history at Mark x. 1 7, sq,, fiill of rich and deep 
thoughts. In the Pauline epbtlcs compare 1 Cor. vii. 29, sq., 
where we are taught to possess as though wo possessed not. 
(Vcr. 16, tuficfiu, means to bear abundantly, fruitfully. In the 
New Testament it is found only here, — ver. 19, <j« rji •i'vxfi /*•" 
stands certainly for aurif, it is, however, to be carefully noted 
that the words hoi/mc, ■i'ux^, and mSfia are not used promiscue 
for the person who is the subject of discourse, but are severally 
applied in certain relations as these become more particularly 
prominent. In this case, for example, neither eSi/iM nor mv/w 
could have been employed. According to the Divine ordinance 
nourishment is required by the body, but the tmv/i^ has relation 
to nobler than sensuous blessings and food. The -^uxi, as being 
capable of education and development, can refer as well to the 
lower region of the «dg^ as to the higher one of the -ryiZfta. In 
this very thing consequently does the point of the thought be- 
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fore us lie, that he gave up to the oasiuxtTf that -^-^x^ which ho 
should have consecrated to the -mtu/iarixitii.) 

Ver. 22 — 31. In what follows of his discourse our Lord comes 
back to his disciples, taking again ver. 12 as his starting point 
from which to carry on his remarks, and keeping in view the 
contents of the parable. Warning them against anxious care 
for the world, he points his disciples to our heavenly Father as 
their true helper in every strait, and remarks that, while trusting 
in his aid, there was no necessity for such an anxious gatboring 
together of the means of bodily support as is exhibited in the 
case of the rich man. The whole discourse, it may be added, i» 
founded on the su])position, that circumstances might well give 
occasion and temptation enough for eherisliing such anxieties. 
The particulars have already been more fullv explained at Matt, 
vi. 25—32. 

Ver. 32. With the words /ifi poSou the discourse obviously 
returns to tlie standing-point of ver. 4, where the Redeemer, 
styling the disciples his friends, exhorts thcra /i-it poj3»i3Sri. The 
confidential mode of Ins address however, /uxgit <rw/*»«> witfa 
which tJie foregoing pJXw ftou (ver. 4.) may be sot down aa 
parallel, does not seem to agree with the idea of a conversatios 
before the multitude (ver. 1.) At least, in the passage, John 
XV. H, 15, where the Lord also calls his disciples his friends, it 
is done in the innermost circle of those belonging to him. But 
in what follows, there immediately (ver. 33,) occurs the plainest 
reference to ver. 21, which words again were addressed to one 
amidst the crowd, (ver. 13,) so that it is not posaihle to divide 
this discourse into separate elements, as spoken (before the 
people and before the disciples,) at different times. It is im- 
possible, especially because of ver. 41 . The only supposition we 
can form therefore is, that the disciples were nearest to Jesus, 
standing close round him, and part of his words did not reach 
the multitude; but on the other hand the Saviour perhaps in- 
tended that to some his words should ho completely audibly 
wliile all should receive at least the general impression of them. 
Thus the conclusion of his address, (ver. 54, sq.,) which contains 
a distinct appeal to the multitude, charges them with irix^nt, 
with a warning against which the discourse opened. (Compare 
ver. I. with ver. 56.) Even the marked, and at first sight 
strange separation of the /nxgit vniimDn from the great multitude, 
(retained under the entanglements of Pharisaic influence,) was 
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perliapa designed on tliis accouDt by the Saviour, aniJ even if 
many of the particular allusions were unintelligibie to the crowd, 
(as, for instance, the account which follows of watching for Lis 
own return, must certainly Lave Lcen unintelligible,) yet far lesa 
stress is laid on these than on tLe impress of rebuke and reproof 
which the whole discourse bears. This must have driven men 
to a decision for or against him; the better disposed would attach 
themselves to the little flock, the rest went over entirely to Lis 
enemies. And ibis circumstance itself shows that the discourse 
is in its rigLt place in the account of the last jmirney to Jerusalem, 
for, only towards the close of the ministry of Jesus would it Lave 
been appropriate to make such a demand for a decisive choice. 

In the idea of the wtl/niBt, however, there is implied a reference 
not merely to their connexion with Jesus as the slicpherd, (John 
X. 12), but also, as the ftixfii indicates, to the relation in which 
tlio disciples stood to the world. The expression reminds us of 
the relation of sheep to wolves, (Nfatt. x. 16). To comfort tbem, 
as it were, under the sufterings and persecutions of the world, 
the Saviour promises that the kingdom should be bestowed on 
tbem by the Father, under which term in tins passage, as being 
the opposite of xod/m; (ver. 30) in its widest application, inward- 
ly as well as outwardly, we must understand a state of things, in 
which God's will is supreme, and beneath that supremacy it 
must be well with the good. Most appropriately, however, does 
the iduyizi hero correspond with the ^»iriA (ver. 31). For it was 
only with this,' that the promise of outward aid and support 
was primarily associated, and now the Saviour adds that the ex- 
alted object after which they strove was already their own. Tlie 
preterite here is to be retained in its literal sense, for this rea- 
son, that the Saviour views the disciples as the first hearcTs of 
that new life which be was called to bring into the world, and 
looks on them in the election of grace. If Jcaus speaks here 
quite generally, without mentioning the viii rq; afuXiiai (as in 
the similar passage, John iWi. 12), this was certainly done, part- 
ly because he spoke in presence of the multitude, partly because 
the time of Judas was not yet past, and so there still remained 
the hope of winning Lim, and finally it might yet be said that 
even Judas was chosen, but made not his election sure (2 Peter 
i. 10) and so fell through his unfaithfulness. 

> Th* ^nrffl— -the seeking.— T. 
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Ver. 33. In the following verses (down to ver. 36) the Re- 
deemer subjoins admonitions to the effect that tliey should walk 
as children of the kingdom, and mcmhera of the little flock. The 
picture ia carried out in contrast to the preceding representation 
of the worldling anxious for the interests of the body and of 
self. The latter amasses for himself possessions and goods, the 
former sells them, tlie latter seeks ease and pleasure (ver. 19) 
the former stands amidst struggles and contests (ver. 35). It may 
be a question, however, in what sense the eshortation expressed 
in general terms, waXiieaTi r<i inraf^oiTa i/xut, is to bo understood. 
In the first place it is not to be conceived that we have here any 
general admonition to Christians, othenrise the passage, 1 Cor. 
vii. 29, aq. would contradict it. Freedom in a spiritual sense 
from all earthly possessions, is assuredly to be considered as the 
highest aim of every member of the kingdom; by it alone can 
the outward act acquire real significance. A second question, 
however, certainly arises, whether the Lord means here to give 
his disciples a special precept; and according to Matt. six. 27, it 
appears by no means improbable that he does.^ According to 
Matt. lix. 21 also, Jesus, in certain cases where a too strong at- 
tachment to worldly possessions was manifested, appears to have 
required the entire giving up of theso goods, and to have meant 
his injunction to be understood in good earnest, and in a literal 
sense. Yet, in any case, we must say that the necessity for 
such external renunciation must be regarded as something of 
subordinate importance, for all outward blessings being as Cle- 
mens Alex, (in the treatise above referred to) says, xri/i-ara, and 
therefore to be held possession of, so may they lawfiiUy be thus 
held, if only they do not acquire the mastery. In the case of 
the disciples, however, it might be of importance that in this re- 
spect as in others they should be seen resembling their Lord. 
The remaining words of ver. 33 (as also ver. 34) agree entirely 
with the verses, Matt. vi. 20j 21, already explained. lustead of 
the transitory, the eternal ia enjoined on us as the sole object of 
our endeavours, inasmuch as the xa^Sia (along with the ■4'UX* 

' Luke xxiL 36, however, ahon-g that even on the part of the disciples 
theroselves the expression -sdira d^i^jto/itt ia to be taken with limita- 
tions. Compare also on John xxi. 3. In the parallel pasaage at Haiti. 
vi, 19, only the negative ade is brought forward to view, /j.ii 3)iB«wf/||»o 
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whose centre lies in tfie xafdfa) idcntilies itself, as it were, with 
the object sought after. The only thing peculiar to Luke is the 
additional clause Toi^san taurofj SaXima tt<^ TuXaioiitifm, in which 
the ^aX^mci' (see Luke x. 4) stands for what is contained in the 
crutneaa. Tlio treasures which grow not old, therefore, are 
equivalent to the Eternal. (Tlie word aiixXuvrei, inejdviustSAe, 
is in the New Testament found only hero). 

Ver. 36, 36. In regard to wliat follows in the account of Luke, 
there occur kindred elements at Matt. xsiv. 42, sq. The two 
passages are so closely akin, that we cannot well suppose Cluist 
to have twice spoken the Kime words at diftercnt periods, and in 
different circumstances. It thus becomes a (|ue3tion, in which 
of the two ovangefista the original connection of the words may 
liave been preserved. To me it once more seems in this case 
probable, that (as was remarked generally on Luke xii. I) Luke 
has the more closely recorded the circumstances. For the whole 
account of Luke is so peculiar, that it evidently reports to us a 
conversation which really took place, with its various turns and 
interruptions, while it is equally obvious that Matthew (cb. xxiv.) 
combines portions of discourses which all refer to the same topic, 
namely the Lord's return to tbo earth. In favour of the view 
that Luke or the autliot of the account ho made use of, has pos- 
sibly introduced here something foreign to the occasion, there 
is merely the obscurity of the connexion, and the circumstance, 
that the following contest seems to point to the Parousia, which 
is not referred to in what goes before. But though the connect- 
ing thread which pervades all is fine, it is not wanting. For, all 
that is said from ver. 4 and onwards of the persecutions await- 
ing the disciples, and from vor. it of their entire separation 
from worldly possessions, and striving after eternal blessings, 
was baaed upon the idea that the Lord's protecting presence was 
to cease, so that the /uxg^t tc/^xm (ver. 32) must be bo explained 
that the flock is viewed as bereft of their sliepherd, and exposed 
in consequence to all the adults of the enemy. With this 
leading idea what follows is closely connected, inasmuch as the 
disciples are commanded to continue trae, throughout the pe- 
riod of abandonment which stood before them, and that faithful- 
ness would meet its reward from the Lord on his return. Grant- 
ing then, that in the preceding context, no express reference is 
made to his return, yet the abandonment of the disciples pre- 
supposes the departure of their Lord, and this departure prcsuji- 
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poses necessarily th.at one day lie shall return, and these two 
ideas form the supports on which the whole connexion of the 
passage rests. Tlic multitude, who equally heard this address, 
must certainly have failed to understand the idea of his return, 
which was a difficulty even, to the disciples, but it waa not for 
them that the discourse was primarily intended, and then, figu- 
rative though it was, it bore a meaning intelligible to all, as ad- 
monishing them faithfully to adhere to the true Lord. Tiiii 
exhortation fomed at the same time a warning against hypocri- 
sy, (ver. 56), which was greatly needed by the multitude, who 
listened indeed eagerly to Jesus, hut from fear of the Pharisee! 
shrank from a decision in his favour. (Compare on Matt. xxir. 
51, where instead of the airiani in Luke there stands the mora 
accurate wcroxjira/.) The principal thoughts in the following 
verses, in so far as they relate to the Parousia, will be found 
explained more fully at Matt, xxiv., to which passage we aow 
refer. Verses 35, and 36, like verse 33, retain primarily the 
preceptive form. Tlie ideas of these verses Luke has modified 
in a peculiar way. The general comparison of servants wh« 
wait for their Lord, is more nearly defined by the circumatanoe^ 
that he is represented as returning _/rom. the feast (araXum » rfit 
yd/iui). We cannot therefore view this passage as a parallel 
one to Matt. xxv. 1, sq., for, in that chapter, the bridegroom ia 
represented as coming to tlie marriage feast, and the virgins si 
waiting for hira. The similitude of the marriage feast points in 
every caao to tlie relation of Christ to his church, (compare 
Matt. ix. 15). To the church, however, in its wider acceptation, 
all the members of Christ's body assuredly belong, and among 
them consequently the apoatles are included. But, the separata 
members may be viewed as standing in different relations ta 
each other, according as this or that disposition acquires a cei^ 
tain ascendancy over their character. Sometimes tlicy are pre- 
eminent for active effort (^oCXo/), sometimes their natures ar^ 
more receptive, or contemplative, {-rag^inDi), and the figurativs 
modes of expression are modified accordingly. (Compare mora 
detailed remarks on Matt. xxv. 1, sq.; 14, sq.) Here the apos- 
tles are represented as men of activity, and for this reason they 
appear aa the stewards of God's house, in the absence of the 
Lord at the heavenly banquet, that is, at his union with the 
church above, to which there is an analogy in his union vnik' 
the church of the saints on earth at his return— his coming to 
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the marriage-feast, {'oapuif Ti^n^ua/iittu and Xu^toi xaii/icm are 
the usual figurative exprcBsioiiB denoting to be prepared and 
ready, innfMs yma^ai ver. 40. Compare Jer. i. 17; 1 Pet. i. 13; 
Matt. XXV. 1.) 

Ver. 37, 38. After this esliortation to a faithful decision in 
favour of the Lord, (the opposite of vt6xiisi; ver, 46, compared 
with Matt. xxtv. 5!,) thore is subjoined the thanks and the 
blessing, bestowed on such faithfulness. First of all, the return 
of the Lord is represented as wholly uncertain, in regard to tlie 
watch of the night in which it may be expected, and the reward 
of faithfulness as equally great, whatever the period of time over 
which it was extended. (This recalls to mind the parable, Matt. 
XI. 1, sq., according to which, the labourers, though called at 
different periods, yet receive equal recompence. Our more de- 
tailed remarks may be consulted on the paasago itself.) Natu- 
rally there seems greater difficulty entailed by tlie later coming 
of the Lord, and the longer waiting which this implies. (It is 
intentionally that no mention is made of the tirst night-watch, 
for the banquet itself falls within it. As, however, allusion is 
made only to the second and third, Jesus seems here to have 
made use of the old division of the night amongst the Jews into 
three night-watches. Compare on Matt. xiv. 25.) — The descrip- 
tion of the reward given to the true aen-ants, la altogether pecu- 
liar; these ideas are found only in Luke. For, the Ixird reverses 
their relative positions; he becomes the servant, they are the 
masters. In a passage, which also is peculiar to himself, (chap, 
xvii. 7 — 10) Luke has described the usual practice, that when 
a servant returns from labour, his master first requires him to 
attend to his persona! comfort, and then permits him to take his 
own food, without thanking hira for these exertions, inasmuch 
as he has only done what he was bound to do. The contrast of 
these two passages may be explained in tliis way, that the aim 
of Luke xvii. 7, sq. is to bring forward the humble, unassuming 
state of mind of those truly faithful servants of the Lord who say 
cri iauXu axi'^' '"f^"- 'Thc passage before us, on the other hand, 
brings to view the self-liumbling nature of the Son of man, so rich 
in grace, who not only places his servants on a level with himself, 
but sets himself beneath them. Thus, while the former pusaago 
gives expression to righteousness, that before us expresses grace, 
in regard to the robition of the servants to their Lord. The 
form, howi ver, under whi<h '>ur I-oni's sclf-sncrificiiig love for 
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h\6 sen'ants is Lure act forth, is boirowocl from Uiat promise 
which runs through all ycripture, of a great feast whicli at the 
setting up of God'fi kingdom, our Lord shall hold with his own. 
(Compare on Matt. viii. 11.) Tliis iiTrmt roS Yd/imi raw Agfitv 
(Rev. xix. 9,) has its type in that last meal of Jesus when he 
iaatituted the sacrament of the supper, and according to John 
xiii. 1, sq. the Saviour acted on that occasion altogether in har- 
mony with what is here promised; he conducted himsolf like 
the servant, and considered his disciples as the masters. WhM 
then took place, was an outward type of what once in the end 
of the day, the Lord shall do to his own people, who until death 
remain true to his commandments. (For further details see rai 
Matt. sxvi. 29.) With this the Saturnalia of the ancients may 
not inappropriately he compared, which also in symbolic foim, 
gave expression to the idea that one day mankind should form 
a family of brethren. Titus even the Lord of heaven is not 
ashamed to present himself as the first-born among many breth- 
ren, (Kom.viii. 29; Hob. ii. 11.) 

Ver. 39, 40. The Saviour, however, adds (modifying the pre- 
viously used comparison of the servant waiting for his Lord) ai 
a warning, that the time of the master's return ia altogether un- 
certain; it must therefore be expected that he may come at any 
moment, (ver. 35, 40, as parallel to ver. 38,) and even at that 
instant he may appear when least of all men anticipate his re- 
tuni. (As to this thought, bo important to our understanding 
the doctrine of the Parousia, compare the more detailed remarks 
at Matt. xxiv. 43, 44.) Here, however, the comparison of t 
master at a distance, whose return ie waited fur by his servants, 
whom he had left behind to manage the household a&airs, (com- 
pare ver. 42, sq.) is conjoined with another, which serves moro 
fully to bring out the unexpected nature of his coming — tl»e 
figure, namely, of the goodman of the house, who defending liim- 
self from the assault of a thief, and not knowing the hour of the 
thiefs approach, must be continually on the watch. That thil 
comparison has absolutely no meaning, beyond expressing tlw 
idea of suddenness, is certainly not probable. It is in the fir* 
place, used in the New Testament so commonly with referenoei 
to the return of Christ, (Matt. xxiv. 43; 2 Peter iii. 10; Re' 
iii. 3; xvi. 15,) that we cannot fail to suppose some special n 
ference to be implied in tlio expression. Further, we must b( 
overlook the reason why some nobler comparison — of which b 
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many must have presented themselves — was not selected in oiv 
der to show forth the suddennesa. And, finally, the itccurato 
tilling up of tie figure in some of the passages, (for example 
here and at Matt. ixiv. 43,) according to which, the master of 
the house is set in opposition to the ttiicf, and the breaking in 
of the latter depicted, is not calculated to support the opioiou 
which refuses to lay any stress on the various features of the 
comparison itself. Rather does the remark made on Matt. ix. 
16 apply here, that our Lord frequently uses figurative expres- 
sions taken from the standing-pioint of his enemies. In this 
case, the comparison of the xXiitrtif is taken from the feelings of 
those, who amidst the life and movement of earth, ip-iew thcm- 
aelvea as in their own proper home. These take fright at tho 
coming of the Son of man, as at the inbrcaking of a thief; 
through him they believe it is all over with their (supposed) 
property and possessions. Here, then, is seen the feeling of all 
worldly-minded men, concentrated as it were in the ehtdKirinK, 
under wliom we can (according to Matt, xii, 29; Luke xi. 21,) 
understand no other than the a^x"' '■''' **"/*«" '■oureu. Thus un- 
derstood, the comparison acquires, on the one hand, its own de- 
finite meaning, and on the other, there is also assigned a ground 
for the uncertainty of our Lord's return, wliich will he more 
closely examined and remarked upon at Matt. xxiv. 43. It 
seems, however, an obscure point, liow Uiis comparison of the 
xXiTDif can be interwoven with tliat of the iou'Mi, as is done in 
this passage, and at Matt. sxiv. 43. The ground of it is proba- 
bly this. The Apostles themselves, although on the ono sido 
they are the representatives of the ffasi'/.iia r. &. (vcr. 32), yet 
appear on the other, as by no menus removed from the region of 
tlie itiirtuii, — they still bear the worldly element within them 
(1 John ii. 16), and require for tliis reason very earnest admoni- 
tions to fidelity, and warnings against unfaithfulness (vcr. 9, 10, 
47, 48). In so far, however, as tho disciples themselves still be- 
long to the region of the xif/utt, in so far do they also share its 
character; they cherish fear, namely, for tho manifestation of 
the Divine, and for this reason could tlio Lord here conjoin two 
things apparently foreign to each other.' Like the disciples, 

' Si'hleiermacher (on Luke p. ISO) seems lo me altngether grouodlessly 
to doubt the authenticity of the conDCJiun here. It is wholly improbo- 
this rene tXooe should be aa interpolation in a diacvorae which 
IDgs BO closely together. 
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every believer bears a double cbaracter; as a member of the 
kingdom of God, be is a AoCKof rou @tau, in so far, liowever, a» 
the old man and consequently the world lives within bim, he 
carries in himself that whicb is enmity against God, and accord- 
ing to this position, he must partly long for, and partly dread 
the coming of the Lord, as that act which shall reveal the xjuwrA 
rut «»3j(iT(ui', According to that standing-point of exalted con- 
templation, therefore, from which the Saviour spoke, he viewed 
all the separate individuals in the connexion which their lives 
bore to the whole, and found the key of heaven and heU, of bliss 
and anguish, in the hearts of each. 

Ver. 41. It is easy to explain how Peter should here have put 
the question, whether this was spoken to them alone, or to all, 
(even to the i'/X"' v*^''- ^ ) ^^^t the discourse had in fact acquired 
a general character, inasmuch as that part of the disciples' natnre 
had been brought into view, through which they were still con- 
nected with the world. Peter's question, therefore, in this con- 
nexion, is a plain testimony to the direct originality of the whole 
narrative. 

Ver. 42 — 46. The Saviour's reply to the question of Fetor 
is not given definitely, as the circumstances themselves required 
that it should not. The Saviour spake in presence of a great 
multitude of people, and hia intention was that a dilTcrent im- 
pression should be produced by his words on his disciples, and 
on the crowd ; lie could not therefore answer with absolute pre- 
cision to the somewhat indiscreet ijuestion of Peter. To this it 
must be added, that in fact an absolutely definite decision would 
not have been founded on truth. For, however certain it is, 
that in the church of Christ every member should not be a 
master, (James iii. 1), yet, on the other hand, it is no less 
established that in a certain respect every believer is a iiniXtf 
r. &, and must watch for the coming of the Lord. Accordingly, 
Jesus 80 answers the question, that in a full and literal sense 
he applies what was said to the disciples as the representatives 
of those called to be instructors in the Church. In the next 
jilace, however, he transfers it to all, (ver. 48), in so far as they 
can be considered as AsuXoi, admitting even that their insight 
and intelligence is developed in a lower measure. In the fol- 
lowing verses, the idea of ver. 36 is carried further out, and in 
such a way as to delineate tLose i»C^w who, holding sway over 
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the other servants, regulato the whole household economy. In 
this, the reference to the Apostles cannot be mistaken. First, 
the fidelity, and then the unfaithfulness of such servants is de- 
picted with their consequences, but as to these we reserve the 
particulars till we come to the exposition of Matt. xxiv. 45-51, 
which verses closely agree with those before us. Although, as 
was remarked above, we in this instance again give the prefer- 
ence to the position of these words in the account of Luke, as 
being that which they originally held; yet, in ver. 46, the read- 
ing A^freb ru¥ drieruv, must yield to that of Matthew, who has 
fjkirA rm bvox^irm. In this reading the original expression seems 
to be preserved, and in the text of Luke the more general idea 
seems falsely to have crept in. The few critical authorities in 
favour of inserting Inron^irm in the text of Luke can claim mean- 
while no regard. The reference to the Woxf /rot/ accords striking- 
ly with ver. 1, as compared with ver. 56. In this expression, 
moreover, preserved by Matt., we may find an indication that 
the words in Matt, are borrowed from the very connexion, as 
given here, a connexion which points so naturally to v^6x^iffii. 



SUPPLEMENTAET NOTE BY THE AUTHOE. 



Bespecting the note at p. 210 it should be kept in view that the terms 
there selected as descriptive of myths shoald be applied only to the so- 
called myths of the New Testament. An unintentionally fictitious con- 
struction of myths (a yeiy different thing from deception or &]sehood) 
must undoubtedly be assumed in the histories of other nations. In the 
New Testament, however, according to the principles laid down at YoL 
I. p. 29, sq. it cannot exists and, therefore, the assuming of myths here^ 









ERRATA. 


In'page 146, line IB^Jbr m^vtrt readiMuirt, 


• • • 


172, ... Z^ fir i^i\^«i read ihiX^mi. 


«• • 


174, ... \if fir ir^9ir§ts read iraifrttf. 


• • • 


194, ... Bf fir evtntia read 9u*n»m9. 


• • • 


1979 ••• S9,/ir oontnat rwuf contest. 


• • • 


198, ... i\ f fir irmrn^ read irttTfi^. 


■ • 


202, ... 9,/or by Tveuf as by. 


• • • 


211, ... 10,/»r first reauf second. 


• • ■ 


227, ... 2S, fir nyifa read li/iifm. 


• • 


231, ... AZffir Himalayes of the read Himalayas, the. 


■ • • 


267, ... 38,/or this I would read this would. 



*«* The note at p. 190, and note 1 at p. 249, should have been marked T. 
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